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Prow of ■ Homuj OiUlef . 

CHAPTEB 1. 

THE BRITOKS AKD BOUAKB. E.C. 55 A..D. 446. 

For the eaiUest Maloiy of onr own country we must look to the 
Greek and Boman miters. Long before Yirgiil spoke of tlie Britons 
^ " cnt off ftbr liom all the world," the Phteniciaiig had traded on 
nui shoTOB and obtained tin from the Scilly lalee, which weia hence 
(ailed CauiUride* {Tin Islands). The British Islanda are first 
xMntioned by name b; Aiistotle, in the fourth century before CbriEt. 
He calle England and Scotland Albion (probaU; from the native 
*ord tot ahiie), and Ireland lerae. 

The Greek colooiBts of Mas8ilia(JIfarwi1I(!)and Narbo (^arbonnsj 
>lso traded with Britain through Gaul. The chief British exports 
"ere tin, lead, skins, huDting-dogs, and slaves ; ofiA, as the natiTes 
'>^<^ine more civilized, they exported com and cattle, gold, ulver, 
*^i iroDi and an inferior sort of pearL 

Thf Eomans had begun to talk of Britain in the second century 



2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Chap. T- 

before Glirist ; but the real history of our iBlands begms with tbeir 
invasion by Julius GsBsar, b.c. 55. His pretext was to avenge the 
aid which the Britons had given to one of the Gallic tribes ; a most 
interesting testimony to the maritime habits of the people even thus 
early, as well as to their close relations with the Gauls. 

Cesar reached the coast, probably near Deal, Aug. 26, B.C. 55. 
Tha Boman soldiers were intimidated for a moment by the wild 
enemy, who crowded to defend the beach ; but the standard-bearer 
ci the 10th legion dashed through the waves ; and the army, fol- 
lowing his example, made good their landing. The approach of 
winter, and pressing affiurs, soon caused Gsesar to withdraw to Gaul, 
hftfing made the Britons only feel Ms power, and taken hostages 
for their obedience. His absence relieved the^ from the fear of the 
as yet unknown might of Bome. In the following year, however 
(b.c. 54), he returned, and, advancing beyond the Thames, he took 
and burned Yerulamium {8t. AJban's), the fortress of Cassivelaunus, 
or Gaswallon, chief of the Trinobantes, in whose place he set up his 
own ally M&ndubratius, and then returned to Gaul. 

The people who inhabited the island at the time of Gsesar were a 
tribe of the great CeUio &mily who had passed over to Britain from 
the opposite continent This is proved by the identity of their 
language and the resemblance in their manners, govemment» and 
religion. 

The Gelts were divided into two great branches, the Gad and the 
Oymry, of whom the former now inhabit Ireland and the highlands 
of Scotland, and the latter Wales. The Britons almost certainly 
belonged to the Gymry, and the Geltic words still found in English 
are of the Gymrio, or Welsh, dialect 

The religion of the Britons, which formed one of the most con- 
siderable parts of their government, was a terrible form of idolatry 
called Druidism. The Druids, who were the priests^ directed all 
religions duties, and presided over the education of the youth ; they 
enjoyed an immunity from war and taxes ; they possessed both the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction ; they decided aU controversies, among 
states as well as among private persons, and whoever reftised to 
submit to their decrees was exposed to the most severe penalties ; 
the sentence of excommunication was pronounced against him ; be 
was forbidden access to the sacrifices or public worship; he was 
debarred all intercourse with Ms fellow-citizens ; and was reftised 
the protection of the law. The Druids inculcated piety towards the 
gods (for they worshipped a plurality of gods), charity towards man, 
and fortitude in suffering ; they taught their disciples astronomy, or 
rather, perliaps, astrology, and magic, and trained them to acuteness 
in legal distinctions. Their rites were mysterious and terrible ; but 
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A.D. 47. CARACTACUS. * 3 

we know little of these rites, except their veneration for the oak 
and mistletoe, and that human sacrifices formed one of the great 
features of their worship, which was celebrated in the recesses ol 
their forests. Gigantic mins in different parts of England are sup- 
posed to be the remains of Dmidical temples, of which the most 
remarkable are those of Stonehenge on Salisbniy Plain, and those 
at Abnry in Wiltshire. 

The equestrian order were the next in authority to the Pruids. 
The bards also were closely connected with the Druids. They sang 
the genealogy of their princes, and accompanied their songs with 
an instrument called the chrotta. 

The inhabitants of the south-eastern parts of Britain had become 
somewhat civilized before the time of Csesar ; while the other tribes 
led the wild and roaming life of shepherds and herdsmen. The 
Britons tattooed their bodies and stained them with woad. They 
wore checkered mantles like the Scotch highlanders, girdles round 
their waists, and metal chains on their breasts ; the hair and mus- 
tachio were suffered to grow, and a ring was worn on the middle 
finger. Their arms were a small shield, javelins, and a pointless 
sword. They fought from chariots {esseda, eovini) having scythes 
afBxod to the axles. They had no regular foriresses, and their 
towns were mere clusters of huts in the midst of forests, surrounded 
by a ditch and a rampart of felled trees. 

The Britons were divided into several tribes, the government of 
which was monarchical, but £ree. The chief tribes known to the 
Bomans were -the Cantii (in Kent), the Trinohantes (in Middlesex 
and Essex), with the capital Londinium (London), the Cenimagni 
or Iceni (in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire), the Segontiaei 
(in Hants and Berks), and the Ancalites and Bibroei (in Berks and 
Wilts). 

For nearly a century Boman conquest ceased in Britain, but 
Boman civilization continued to spread, chiefly through intercourse 
with Gaul. To this period belongs the Prince Ouhobelin, a suc- 
cessor of CSaswaUon, immortalized by Shakspeare under the name of 
CymbeUne, The mad emperor Caligula only talked of invading 
BritEdn, as his soldiers gathered shells on the opposite beach for 
trophies of his conquest of the ocean, A.t>. 40 ; but his successor, 
Claudius, in a.d. 43, sent Aulus Plautius, with four legions, to 
conquer the island. The emperor himself followed, and the south- 
eastern part, from Essex to Hampshire, became a Boman province. 
The other tribes, however, held out under their heroic leader 
Oaradoc, or Caractacc7S, against whom the emperor sent Ostorins 
Scapula in a.d. 47. After a brave resistance all the tribes south of 
the Tyne were defeated, except those of Wales, whither Caractaous 
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had retreated. At length his stronghold, Caer Caradoe, was tak€i\» 
together with his wife and family, and he himself was soon after- 
wards surrendered to the Bomans by his step-mother, Cartismandua^ 
qneen of the Brigantes, with whom he had taken refuge. Carried 
as a prisoner to Bome, he asserted in chains before the throne of 
Claudius his free-bom rights as boldly as he had defended them in 
Hrms ; and he was treated with the respect due to his courage. 

His valour was soon emulated by "the British warrior queen," 
BoADicEA, princess of the IcenU whose daughters had been outraged 
and herself scourged by the Boman tribunes. Suetonius Paulinus. 
whom Nero sent as governor in a.d. 59, attacked the island of 
Mona {Anglesey), which was at once the retreat of those who still 
resisted, and the chief seat of the worship of the Druids. He 
burned them in the fires which they had prepared for their captive 
enemies, and cut down their sacred groves. But his absence was- 
used by the subject Britons as an opportunity for insurrection. 
Boadicea inflamed their fury by the recital of her cruel wrongs 
and the exhibition of her outraged daughters with her in her war- 
chariot. London {Londlnium), already one of the chief Bomar^ 
colonies, was reduced to ashes, and 70,000 Bomans and other 
strangers were massacred. But Suetonius avenged this cruelty in. 
a great battle (a.d. 62), in which 80,000 Britons perished, and 
Boadicea only saved herself from captivity by poison. Suetonius, 
was recalled by Nero ; and, after the successive administrations of 
Cerealis (a.d. 71) and Julius Frontinus, Vespasian intrusted the 
government to Julius Agricola, who completed the conquest of 
the island, and whose campaigns are recorded by his son-in-law, the 
great historian Tacitus. His government lasted seven years (78-85)^ 
In 81 he drew a line of fortresses across the island, between 'the 
Firtlis of Clyde and Forth. In 84 and 85 he advanced into Cale- 
donia {Scofiand), and in the latter year he defeated the Caledonians, 
under Galgacus, at the foot of the Grampians. His fleet also cir- 
cumnavigated the island. 

Thus was the country subdued by the Bomans as far north as tlie 
feet of the Scottish highlands, in which the Caledonians kept their 
ground. The frontier on this side was not well defined till the 
reign of Hadrian, who visited the island in person, and fixed the 
limit of the empire with his characteristic moderation. He raised 
an earthen rampart across from the Solway Firth to the Tyne, the 
remains of which are known as the PieU* WdU, The frontier was 
extended under his successor Antoninus Pius, so as to embrace the 
southern part of what is now Scotland ; and a new rampart was 
drawn by tiie governor, Lollius Urbicus, along the line of Agricola a 
forts, between the Firtiis of Forth and Clyde, a.d. 140, which wua 
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called the Wall ot Antoninus, and Ib now known as Grahams 
Dy7ce, 

This more advanced line, however, was not maintained. The 
great emperor Severus was summoned in his old age to repel the 
Caledonians. Though so ill with the gont that he had to he borne 
in a litter, he penetrated to the extremity of the island, but with 
the loss of 50,000 men. On his return to York (where he died in 
A.D. 211) he caused the Wall of Hadrian to be repaired ; and that 
wall may be regarded henceforth as the true frontier of the empire. 
Thus limited on the north, the Roman province of Britain was 
governed by a consular legate and a procurator down to a.d. 197, 
after which it was divided into two provinces, Britannia Superior 
and Inferior; and at a later period (under Diocletian or Constan- 
tine) into four ; namely— (1) Britannia Prima, south of the Severn 
and Thames; (2) Britannia Secunda, containing Wales and tlie 
border counties, or all to the west of the Severn and the Dee; (3) 
Flavia Caesariensis, the whole middle portion from the Humber to 
the Thames, except WcHes; (4) Maxima Cxsariensis, embracing nil 
to the north of the estuaries of the Mersey and ihe Humber. To 
these was added in a.d. 3G9 a fifth province, called (5) Valentia, 
north of the Wall of Severus ; and the writers of the Middle Ages 
divide this into Valentia, between the Walls of Severus and Anto- 
ninus ; and Vespasiana, north of the latter. The whole island was 
subject to the Vicarius Britannia, whose residence was at Ehoracum 
{York). The next city in importance was Londinium or Augusta 
{London) ; and there were numerous other Koman cities, including 
several colonies. The chief ports connecting the island with the 
continent were Partus Duhris {Dover) and Rutupias {Richhorough), 
tlie ruins of which are still to be seen near Sandwich, 

On the death of Severus, his son Caracalla hastened back to 
Home, after concluding a peace with the wild tribes on the northern 
frontier. But a new enemy soon appeared in an opposite quarter, 
namely, the Saxon pirates, whose descents on the eastern coast 
horn the opposite shores of Germany, in the third century, caused 
the appointment of an officer for the protection of that coast, called 
Count of the Saxon shore {Comes littoris Saxontct), The first two 
of these officers, Carausius (a.d. 286) and Allectus (293), used their 
power to seize the purple ; but Allectus was subdued by Gonstan> 
tins (296), and the island remained quiet till the end of the Boman 
sway over it Oonstantius himself was the last emperor who resided 
in Britam. He died at York (306), where his son, Constantine the 
Great, assumed the title of Onsar. Constantine is believed to havo 
bad a share of British blood, through liis mother Helena. 
Soon after this the province was again disturbed on the north by 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE AKOLO-S AXONS TO THE REIGN 



The people now called in bf Die Brltona to tliejr aid vere of ilie 
German race. Their homes were on Qke nortli-westem coast of 
German; — from the peoingula of Demoaik to the mouths of tlio 
Hliine. Thej consiBted of three ptineipul tribes— the Saroni, tlio 
AngUs, and the Juta. Theao nBOies were mei^^ed, in their new 
couiitiy, into that of Anglo-Saxant, tlial ia, Oie Saxons of Englani! 
(not tbe Angles and Saiona}, when the Sasons of Wesscs acquired 
the enprcmaej over the otiier racea. But the name of the country 
itselt EngWlaad, wbb derived from the AngUe or EngU. 

AIL these tribes belonged to that branch of tlio race called Low 
Germant (the Germans of the plains near the eoast), in distinction 
to the High Germiaa (the Gemmns of the higher land in the inte- 
rior). Hcnee the English language, which was founded on theirs, 
ia a. dialect of Low German. 

The Saione, wlio at Brat dwelt on the narrow neck of llie penin- 
sula of Denmark and some islands at the mouth of Ihe Elbe. lia<l 
now spread to the mouths of the Khine. Sulijoct to them were U.e 
J"ri>8ioiw, whose language is, in many respects, the noarcat of ll.o 
German dialects to the EngliBh. These probably formed the ma- 
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jority of the Saxon invaders, thongh their name was lost in that 
of the dominant race. The Saxons and Friesians occupied the 
southern parts of our island in three kingdoms, namely, JSe'sex (the 
East Saxons), Stu-^ex (the South Saxons), and TFm-ms (the West 
Saxons). Their western boimdary corresponded nearly to a line 
drawn aoross the narrowest part of the country, between the Bristol 
and English channels, from Bridgewater to Lyme Begis. 

The Angles or Engle were a more powerful tribe, and occupied a 
larger portion of the island ; namely, all the eastern coasts, from 
Essex to the Firth of Forth, and the midland counties, in three 
kingdoms — East Anglia, Merciat and Northumbrict. The Angles 
came from the part of the Danish peninsula which lay north of the 
Saxons, and between them, and the Jutes. They had formerly lived 
near the mouth of the Kibe, in the neighbourhood of High German 
tribes, which accounts for certain traces of High German in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

The Jvtes were a race of Goths from the peninsula of Jutland, 
which afterwards became Danish. They were the fewest of the 
invaders, and occupied only Kent and the Ide of Wight, with part 
of Hampshire ; but they have a &me beyond their numbers from 
having been the first of the German invaders of Britsin. 

All these people were Pagan barbarians, who worshipped the 
heavenly bodies and deified heroes. Hence were derived the names 
of the week which we still use : — 

Sunday, i.e. Sunnundceg, from Hm Sun; 

Monday^ „ McmmdcBg, „ Moon: 

Tuaday, „ Tiuadaa, „ Tiue or Tuiseo (a hero) ; 

Wednetday „ Wodne$dcBg, „ Woden or Odin (god) ; 

1hur$dayt „ ITiorsda^, „ 7%or (chief god); 

Friday, „ Freyadag, „ .f^re^ (goddees) ; 

Sabvrdayt .. ScUesdceg, ,» Satei(sod). 

Of these deities Woden was the god of war; Thor, the thunderei; 

had a resemblance to the Greek and Boman Jove, and wielded a 

mighty hammer in place of a thunderbolt ; Freya was not unlike 

Venus; and SsBtes was a water-god. They believed in a friture 

state, where the brave, admitted to the hall of Woden, would quaff 

ale from the skulls of their slain enemies. Thus, by a ferocious 

contempt for thelives of their enemies and for their own, they hoped 

to indulge for ever their ruling passion of intemperance. Such 

were the terrible allies who now crossed to Britain in their rude 

•hips or keels {eeolas), made of planks and wattled osiers, and 

covered with skins, in which they learned to despise the constant 

danger of shipwreck. The following are the traditions about their 

•Qooessite settlements, the historic oertainty of which is as yet 

undecided >- 

B 3 
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1. The First invaders were Jutes, under two cliieftains, Hengist enA 
Horsa, who had been banished, and were in search of a new home 
when Yortigem, a British prince, called in their aid against the 
Picts and Scots (a.d. 450). Their reward was the isle of ThaT^eL 
^hen separated from Kent by an estuary. The British legend goes 
on to relate how Vortigem, for the love of Bowena, HengistV 
daughter, ceded the rest of Kent to Hengist, and himself renounced 
Olu'istianity ; how his son Yortimer, taking up the British cause, 
drove out Hengist; how Bowena poisoned Yortimer ; and how the 
restored Yortigem recalled Hengist, who soon afterwards, at a con- 
ference held at Stonehenge between 300 chie& of each nation, bade 
his followers massacre the Britons, of whom 299 fell ; Yortigem 
alone being spared, at the cost of Essex,. Sussex^ and Middlesex, af 
his ransom, and these counties formed the kingdom of Hengist and 
of his son Ochta. It is certain, however, that these three provinces 
did not become Saxon till much later ; and the whole story seems 
to be an invention of the Welsh bards to palliate the weak resist- 
ance of their countrymen. 

According to tlie more trustworthy story of the Saxon writers, 
Hengist and Horsa landed in Kent, at Yortigem's invitation (in 
A.D. 450), to oppose the Picts and Scots, who had advanced to 
Idnoolnshire, and whom they easily defeated. They invited others 
of their countrymen to the fertile island, and fbrmed a settlement 
in Kent, which was given them in consideration of their past and 
' future services. But war soon broke out between the Britons and 
their strange allies. In 455 Horsa was killed in battle at Mgdes- 
ford (Aylesford). In 457 Hengist and his son Eric completely 
routed the Britons at Creceanfmrd (Grayford), and drove them out 
of Kent, over which Hengist and his son reigned, the former for 
40 years, and the latter for 24. From the surname of Eric, Msc 
(the Ash-tree), the succeeding kings of Kent were called JEsc-ings 
or Ash-ings (sons of the Ash-tree). The most powerful of them waa 
UHielbert, the fourtli after Eric, who began to reign a.d. 568, and 
was the first Christian king of the Saxon race in England. After 
him we hear little of the kingdom of Kent. 

2. The Second Settlement of the German invaders is said to have 
been made a.d. 477, when Ella and his three sons landed in Sussex 
with a body of Saxons in three ships. In 490 they took the 
fortress of Andredes-eeatter (the Boman Anderida, Peven8ey\ ennl 
Ella assumed the title of King of the South Saxons {South-sexe) or 
Sussex, to which he added Surrey. His capital was Chichester, 
named after his son Gissa* who succeeded him some time between 
514 and 519. His descendants reigned long ; their names are lost 
imt we preserve their division of Sussex into rapes. 
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3. The Third Settlement was effected in 495 by a body of Saacona 
who landed on the eastern side of Southampton Water, under Gerdio 
And bis son Qynric They met with firm resistance, and held their 
gronnd with great valour till 514, when they were reinforced by 
Oerdic*8 two nephews, Stuf and Wightgar, who are called Jutea. 
They were rewarded with the Ide of Wight, which was now con- 
quered, with many other districts. At last,jn jl9,_a great victory 
over the Britons at Cerdice$-ford ^unaribrdyin Hampshire gave 
Cerdic the right to assume the royal title, and h e foimde d the. great 
kingd om of the West SAX0NS_(Tre«^«ex«) or TFeraex! 

Gerdic's further progress to the west was checked by the heroio 
Arthur, prince of Damnonia or Cornwall, whose name, with those 
of his queen and his ** Em'ghts of the Bound Tabic,'* in association 
with the enchanter Merlin, has formed the theme of the earliest and 
latest British poetry, from the lays of the Cambrian bards to the 
* IdyUs of the King ;* — a most curious example of a mythical period 
interposed between two ages of certain history. But sll these fables 
scarcely justify a doubt of Arthur's real existence, or of his defence 
of the British cause. 

Cynric, the son of Cerdic (534-5G0), added to the kingdom, and 
fixed its capital at WinUm-cecuier (Winchester), the Venta Belgarum 
of the Romans. 

4. The Fourth body of the invaders, in a.d. 527, founded the 
kingdom of the East Saxons {Eastrsexe) or EtBex, including Middte- 
«ex. Its first king was iBscevine or Ercemvine. His son Sleda 
having married a daughter of Ethelbert, the kingdom became 
subject to Kent 

5. The Fifth Settlement was made by the AngleSt who founded 
the kingdom of East Anolia about the middle or end of the sixth 
century. Besides parts of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon, it in- 
cluded the counties named after the two tribes of the North-folk 
(Norfolk) and the South-folk (Suffolk). Its first king was U£^ 
from whom his successors were named Ufflngaa (sons of UfEa). The 
further history of East Anglia is little known. 

6. The Sixth kingdom was that of Northumbria, also founded by 
the Angles, a.d. 547, in the country between the Humber and the 
Forth. In this region there were two British states, Deira (Deifyi), 
between the Humber and the Tyne, and Bemicia (Bemeich), be- 
tween the Tyne and the Forth. In 547 Ida landed, with a body of 
Angles, at Flamborough Head, and became king of Bemicia, while 
Ella founded another kingdom in Deira. After some years of hosti- 
lity the two kingdoms were united, and, on the accession of Edwin« 
the son of Ella, they received the name of Northumbria, a.d. 617. 

7. A SeveTvQi kingdom was formed in the March, that is. the 
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border-land veet of East Anglia and Deira, and hesce called 
Mercia, under Fenda, about 626 ; and it was aftenraids extended 
to tlie Bevem, bo as to embrace all Ibe midland countiM. ^ It was 
divided 1^ tbe Trent into North and South Hercia. 



TbeBo seven kingdoms, founded in abont a eentuiy and a half 
ftom the first Saion invasion, formed wliat is called the HEPTiBCHT. 
But they were not, at any one lime, all independent of each other. 
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There were also states still belonging to the Britons. These were» 
first, Damnonia, or West Wales (Welsh, WaUeht being the Gemuin 
for Foreigners), which included Cornwall and Devonshire ; Cambria, 
or Wales; Cumbria, or Cumherlandt with Westmoreland and Lan- 
ecuihire, and part of Yorkshire ; and the two kingdoms of Begei> 
and Strathcltde, between the two Boman walls, in the south-west 
of what is now Scotland. The &ct that the population of the 
Scotch lowlands was chiefly Saxon is important in the subsequen't 
history of the country. The British kingdoms were at times united 
under one chiefs called Pendragon, who claimed to represent the 
Boman emperors. Other bodies of Britons crossed the Channel 
into Amwrka, in the north-west of Gaul, which was thence called 
Brittaht. With these exceptions the Britons were so completely 
sobdued that even their language was replaced by that of their con- 
querors. But the Celtic words iu English confinn the Welsh tradi- 
tions, that many of the Britons were left as slaves among the Saxons^ 

Among the Saxon kingdoms there were oontinual conflicts, and 
each chieftain aspired to the dignity of Bretwalda or supreme 
king. This rank seems to have arisen out of the need for a 
common leader against the Britons, Picts, and Scots; and it was 
probably elective. The first Bretwalda was EUa king of Sussex; 
the second Ceawlin, grandson of Cerdic, of Wessex ; the third wa» 
EQidberi king of Kent, in whose reign Christianity was introduoe<l 
among the Anglo-Saxons. 

Three Anglo-Saxon youths were exposed for sale in the market- 
place at Home when Gregory (afterwards Pope Gregory the Great) 
was passing by. Struck by their £Eur and open countenances, he 
asked of what nation they were. " Angles," was the answer. ** Say 
rather. Angels" replied he, " if they were only Christians. But of 
what province?" **Deira" "De ira!" said he; "yes, they are 
called from the wrath of God to his mercy. And who is their 
king?" f*His name is JEZZa or J ZZa." « Allelujah !" he exclaimed ; 
" the praises of God must be sung id tKeir country." He at once 
undertook the mission, but the Bomans retained him at home ; and 
on his accession to the Papacy he sent to Britain a Boman monk,. 
Augustine, at the head of forty missionaries. After some delay in 
Gaul, from the dread of danger among the fierce Saxon heathens, 
Augustine landed in Kent in 597. He found Ethelbert favourably 
disposed, owing to his marriage with the Christian princess Bertha, 
daughter of Oaribert king of Paris. The king assigned him a resi- 
dence in the Isle of Thanet, and received him to a conference ; and 
in a short time Ethelbert and many of his subjects were baptized. 
Augustine was made by Gregory archbishop of Canterbury and 
Metropolitan of all the British churches. Augustine also founded 
the see of Roeliester. Soon after. Sebert king of Essex, the nephew 
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of Ethelbert, received the fidth from Mellitus, who became the 
:fir8t bishop of London. The cathedral of St Paul's was erected, as 
already mentioned (p. 7), on the site of a temple to Diana, and 
another church was dedicated to St Peter on Thomey Island, an 
islet formed by a small tributary of the Thames, now the site of 
Westminster Abbey. In 627 Edwin king of Northumbria was 
'Converted by Paulinus, a bishop who was introduced by his queen« 
Ethelburga, the daughter of Ethelbert He was baptized in a tem- 
4K>rary church dedicated to St Peter, soon replaced by a cathedral, 
which became the seat of the archbishopric of York, and the centre 
whence Ohristianity spread over the north. 

The name of Ethelbert is Yimous also in the civil history of 
England, for his enactment of the first written laws made by any 
of the Saxon kings. He cultivated intercourse with the continent, 
-and his reign forms a bright epoch in the history of English civiliza- 
tion. He died in 616, after a reign of fifty years. 

The fourth Bretwalda was Bedwald king of East Anglia, who 
•defeated and killed JEdeMd, the usurping king of Northumbria, 
«nd restored Edwin the son of Ella to his kingdom, about 617. 
Edwin became the fifth and greatest of the Bretwaldas ; and his 
4Authority was acknowledged by all the Anglo-Saxons except in 
Kent. He reclaimed his subjects from their licentious lives ; and it 
-was said that a woman or child might openly carry about a purse of 
gold without fear of violence or robbery. The affection of his ser- 
vants was unbounded. He fell in battle with Penda king of Mercia 
in 633, and Northumbria relapsed into a state of disorder, which 
lasted, with some bright exceptions, till it was united to the other 
kingdoms under Egbert. 

It was reserved for Wessex to give the first Saxon king to all 
England. This kingdom had reached to great prosperity under 
Ina, who began to reign in 688, and was famed for his justice, 
-policy, and prudence, especially towards his subjects of the British 
race. From his brother Ingild was descended, in the fourth gene- 
ration, the prince who first imited England under one sceptre. 
EaBEiiT*8 great natural gifts received a fine culture in the courts 
-and armies of Charles the Great ; and, in the same year in which 
the German Empire of the West was founded by that monarches 
<;oronation, E gbert was called by the nobles of Wessex to the 
throne, jup. gOO.,. . JfiB^grflSiml extinction of all the oijgifial royal 
fiouses in tKe other si£llngduiiiBTen hmi the sole direct descendant 
•of the first conquerors, who claimed their descent fi'om Woden. 
Of the other kingdoms Mercia alone was powerfiil, but it was now 
declining. Its king, Penda^ has already been mentioned as the 
«uccessfol enemy of Edwin of Northumbria. He was defeated and 
«lain in his turn by the Northumbrian Oiwy, who was the sixth 
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BretiraUa, a.d. 656 MeKia becsme evea more powerful miller 
ElMbidd ni6-755_, who, in bli wars agaiart tbo Brilong, united 
DOder his etanilard the JdugdomB of East Anglta, Kent, Essex, and. 
for a while, also Weasex. At one time hu power extended over oil 
England south of the Humber, and he signa himself " King of 
Britmn ' in a charter of the year 736. His still greater iuocesBor,. 
Offa, embed the Britona of Cumbria by a rampart drawn from the 
Dee to Ibe Wye, called Ofia's Djte ; and he enjoyed the friendship 
and alliance of Charlemagne. But he hronght a atain upon his 
&mc by treacherously murdering Ethclbert Ung of East Anglia in 
792, and aeiling his kingdom , a crime tor which be sought to atone 
by liberality to the Church and the institution of " Pettr't pence." 
Alter hia death, in 796, the kingdom declined ; but in 923 Beom- 
wnU invaded Wessex, hoping to strike a &tal blow at the rising 
power ol Egbert, whc had fill now been engaged in regulating his 
kingdom and making war upon the Britons in Cornwall and Wales. 
E^lbert defeated the invadera, and wrested from Slercia the tri- 
batat7 kingdoms ot Kent and Sussex. The East Angles revolted 
froia Hercia, and placed thomselTes undur Egbert's protection. 
Both to them and Mercia he (panted the power of electing kings 
subject and tributary to hiins^; and he soon ailerwards received 
the snlaoission of Northumbira, which he placed on the same 
footing. Thus England was virtually united in 827 under Egbert 
as the eighlE~Setwal(la : bntSe title of "Sing of the English "waa. 
first adopted t^ Edward the Elder son of Alfred the Great n 

\ 
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CHAPTER IIL 



SomcELf had the first &iutB of the union of Saxon Ei^land been 
shown by a enccessful expedition made by Egbert into NorthambTia, 
when the kingdom ww threatened by a new enemy of kindred race. 
and from regione bordering on the old homes of tbe Anglea and 
Saionfl. The people known by the name of Nobthmek came from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which were then included nndei 
the general name ot Samditiairia. They retained, with the worship 
«f Odin, the savage character and piratical habits which the Saxons 
Dad InoDght Into Kitaiit fonr centaries earlier : and tbeii Uood-ied 
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flog, bearing a black raven, whicli tliey used in divination, was the 
ngnal of fire and bloodshed. These Vikings (that is, in Danish, 
pinUea) wasted all the coasts of the Baltic and North Sea. They had 
already began to take up winter quarters on the coasts of England, 
when Egbert died in a.d. 836. 

His son Ethelwxjlf (836-858), a feeble devotee, divided his king- 
dom with his eldest sou Athelstane, who reigned over Essex, Kent, 
and Sussex. Athelstane having died before his father, the kingdom 
was divided, on the death of Ethelwulf, between his next two eons. 
XyiHELBALO and Ethblbebt Ca.i>. 858-866), but reunited under his 
fourth son Ethelbed (a.d. 866-871). ^he last year of Etbelred 
was signalized by the martyrdom of St. Edmund, king of East 
Anglia, by the Danes. The place of his burial is still marked by 
the town of Bvry St. EdmuMTa, in Suffolk, with the ruins of the 
splendid monastery dedicated to the royal saint and martyr. But 
the same year witnessed the accession of Alfred, to save his country 
then, and to be honoured by her for ever : — 

** The pious Alfred, king to Justice dear. 
Lord of the harp and liberating speur." 

Alfbed the Gbeat (A.D. 871-901) was the fifth son of Ethel- 
wulf, and the grandson of Egbert. He was bom at WantagB, in 
Berkshire, in 849. To his devoted mother, Osburga, he owed, 
besides a training in every virtue, the excitement of a spirit of 
patriotism and the love of learning through the knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon poems. When only six years old he was taken by his 
father to Bome ; and he was not too young to receive lasting im- 
pressions from the visit Amidst his studies he obeyed the call to 
arms ; and at the age of twenty he shared in his brother*s victory 
over the Danes at AaMune (probably Ashton) in Berkshire. He 
succeeded to the crown of Wessex in 871 under his father's will, and 
by the public voice, in preference to Ethelred's children. For seven 
years he fought against the Danes, who had penetrated as far as 
Wiltshire ; often defeating them, and then again reduced to exti-e- 
mity by the swarms of fresh invaders. 

On such an occasion he liad dismissed his followers, and taken 
refuge in the cottage of his own neat-herd, whose wife, not knowing 
the king, desired him to mind some cakes that were baking on the 
hearth. "While busying himself with his weapons Alfred neglected 
to turn the cakes, and bore the reproof of the dame, when she saw 
them burnt, with the same grace with which he forgave her when 
she loanit his dignity. 

In 870 Alfred made a peace with Guthrum and his Danes, who 
swore on their holy ring to leave the island; but they instantly 
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broke the oath and surprised Exeter. In 877 Alfred drove them 
into Mercia, but in 878 they returned, and compelled him to take 
refuge in JSthelingay {i. e, the Ide of Noblest now Athelney), an 
Island amidst morasses in Somerset. Here he maintained and 
exercised his followers by firequent sallies till he judged that the 
time had come for a new effort. He then ventured himself into 
the Danish camp, disguised as a harper, and gained by his music 
and wit the hospitality of Guthrum. Finding the Danes sunk in 
security, he secretly gathered an army, surprised their camp near 
Westbury, and defeated them with great slaughter. Guthrum, 
closely besieged with the remnant of his army, aceepted peace on 
the condition that he should embrace Christianity and receive the 
kingdom of East Anglla, to which a large part of Mercia was soon 
added. The Danes were thus finally established in the East and 
centre of England, their western boundary being the line of 
WaJtUng Street, They had already possessed themselves of the 
part of Mercia north of the Wash and of Northumbna. 

Alfred now devoted himself to the military oiganization of his 
remaining dominions, and' to every means of improving the con- 
dition of his subjects. He rebuilt the ruined cities, and among 
them London ; established a militia ; and gathered a fleet of 120 
ships, built even better than the Danish. In 893 he had to meet 
a new invasion of the Danes imder Hastiug, whom he finally 
repulsed in 897. He died October 26th, 901, at the age of 52, and 
in the 30th year of his reign. 

Few,, if any kings, have so well deserved the epithet of Gbsat. 
He possessed and cultivated every virtue, public and private, 
belonging to a man, a Christian, and a king, and suited to the 
times in which he lived and the work he had to do. He saved his 
people in war ; ruled them firmly in peace ; and gave them just 
laws and the light of learning. And all this he did chiefly by 
first training and governing himself. His time was divided into 
three equal portions : one for sleep and bodily exercise ; one for 
business; and one for study and devotion. To measure his time, 
he invented the plan of burning candles of certain lengths in 
lanterns. By such self-discipline, the same man who gained, in 
56 battles, the fame of Founder of the English Monarchy, became 
also the Founder of English Literature. He himself translated 
the Histories of Orosius and Bede, Boethius's 'Consolation of 
Philosophy,' and many other works; and lie invited celebrated 
scholars from the Continent. He founded schools, and enjoined 
their use; but there is no sufficient authority for the tradition 
which makes him the founder, or restorer, of the University of 
Oxford. The arts of wealth sad common life were equally 
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promoted by him. He encouraged commerce and nAnnfactures ; 
devoted a seventh of his revenue to pnblic works; and invited 
Ingenious foreigners ib settle in the country. 

Alfred's fiEune as a civil governor has caused the institutions of 
other Anglo-Saxon legislators to be ascribed to him. But, at all 
events, his reign is the most convenient epoch for a brief review 
of the institutions of our Saxon forefathers, of which we stiU retain 
the essential spirit, together with many of the forms. 

These institutions were derived from those of the Old Germans. 
Their leading principle was that of personal liberty, regulated for 
the common good by a discipline chiefly military. The form 
of government was an elective monarchy, which was generally 
retained in one family, but not in strict lineal succession. The 
ehitfimik {Heretoga, i.e. army-leader) became afterwards king 
(^Cyningf probably son of the nation, from cyn, race, and ing, the 
patronymic suffix), and his sons and kindred were nohUs {oithelingSf 
from Aethd or Ethel, i. e. noble). The rest of the people were 
divided into earh {eorU) and churls {ceorh), that is, genUe and 
simple. The Ealdormen {aldermen, i. e. elder-men) were originally 
the chief nobles, but afterwards persons of official rank, such aa 
governors of shires. Next came the thanes {theyn, from thegnian, 
to serve), a kind of knights, whose rank depended on the possession 
of a certain estate, and who were liable to serve in war as cavalry. 
The churls {ceorU) were the rest of the freemen ; and the serfs 
{iheowas, or esTias) were slaves, chiefly of the conquered Celtic race. 
The dergy shared with the nobles in the government. There was 
a national council, called WitenorgemSt, that is, assembly of the 
toUans, or wise men, whose assent was necessary before the king 
could enact a law. It was composed of bishops, abbots, aldermen, 
and perhaps the superior thanes. 

The land was divided between the state (foUladd), and indivi- 
duals who held their property as freeholds in perpetuity {hoc-land, 
from hoCf the hook or charter by which the title was conveyed) : the 
latter was granted by the king, with consent of the witan. The 
division into Shires is much more ancient than Alfred : it arose in 
part from the smaller kingdoms and their subdivisions, as Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; but the more general 
distribution is not explained. Yorkshire and Lincolnshire were 
subdivided into thirds {tredings, now corrupted into ridings). Each 
county held its court of justice twice a year, under the alderman 
and bishop ; and the executive officer was the sdr^gerefa (shire- 
reeve, or sheriff). 

The subdivision of counties into hundreds arose out of a vory 
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ancient German institution, but it is uncertain whether the numboi 
refers io families or quantities of land. 

Justice was administered in the courts of the hundred and the 
oounty, with an appeal from the latter to the king in council. The 
county court being too large, it became the custom to intrust the 
finding of a verdict to a committee of 12 or 24 or 36 of the prin- 
cipal thanes, which was thus somewhat like the later jury. But, 
instead of the verdict depending on the evidence, the accused waa 
permitted to clear himself by his own oath and those of neigh- 
bours, as compurgators. Another mode of trial was the ordeal, which 
was conducted in church by the clergy. It consisted in the 
exposure of the accused to some dangerous or painful experiment, 
such as plunging the hand in boiling water (the ordeal by tvater), 
or carrying a bar of hot iron (the ordeal by fire). Such ixiaXa are 
open to the suspicion of collusion, without which few could have 
escaped. The general punishment was a fine, or compensation to 
the injured man, or, in cases of murder, to his relatives {toergHd) ; 
but capital punishment was inflicted in atrocious cases, as was also 
banishment. The exile was said to bear a wolf's head ; and, as 
such, ho might be hunted down and killed with impunity. In the 
Anglo-Saxon gilds, or associations of persons of different ranks, 
may be seen the origin x>f our municipal corporations. 

The Anglo-Saxon Literature reached its highest point in the 
reign of Alfred. The earliest works are metrical ; the oldest 
extant being the Gleeman's Song, written about a.d. 400, before the 
Saxons came over to England. To about the same time belong 
the Battle of Finshurgh and the Tale of Beoundf. The oldest 
Anglo-Saxon poems written in this country are those of C^dmon, 
a monk of Whitby, in the latter part of the 7th century. There 
are other poems, coming down to the 11th century, the noblest of 
which is the Version of the Psalms. In prose literature, besides the 
writings of Alfred, the chief works are translations of portions of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the Saxon Chronicle. The latter is 
composed of several different historical narratives, by ecclesiastics, 
beginning with the reign of Alfred and ending with the year 
1154. There were also Latin works by learned Anglo-Saxons, of 
which the chief was the Ecclesiastical History of England, by Beda, 
a monk of Jarrow (a.d. 672-735), sumamed the " Venerable 
Bede ;" which is still a work of high authority. 

Alfred was succeeded by his son, Edward the Elder (901- 
925), notwithstanding the opposition of the partisans of his ccusin 
Ethelwold, son of Ethclred, aided by the Danes. He first used 
the title of Kmo of England. His children being very young 
when he died, the crown passed on to his natural son, Athelstanb 
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(925-940), who enacted laws in favour of commerce, and maintained 
a close intercourse with the Continent 

He was succeeded by his brother, Edmund the Elder (940-946), 
who took Cumberland from the Britons, and gave it to Malcohn 
king of Scotland, on his undertaking to do homage for it, and tu 
protect the North from the Danes. Edmund was murdered, when 
at table in his own hall, by a robber named Leofu, whom he had 
banished ; and, as his children were young, the witan elected as 
king his brother Edbed (a.d. 946-955), who curbed the rebellious 
Danes by placing garrisons in their chief towns, and setting over 
them an English governor. 

His reign is marked in English annals by the advance of eccle> 
siastical power, through the ascendency gained over the king by 
St. Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury. By extreme austerities, and 
reports of his personal conflicts with the evil one,Dunstan obtained 
a high reputation for sanctity. He adopted in his conduct the 
rigid discipline of the new sect of the Benedictines, who, among 
other tenets, enforced the celibacy of the clergy. His ambitious, 
designs were interrupted by the death of Edred, who was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Edwy, son of Edmund, a beautiful and 
amiable youth of sixteen (a.d. 955-958). 

Against the advice of his counsellors, Edwy married the princess 
Elgiva, who was within the prohibited degrees of affinity. On hia 
coronation-day, Dunstan, with Odo archbishop of Canterbury,, 
tore the king from his wife*s arms, and dragged him like a truant 
into the banqueting-hall. Edwy avenged the insult by calling 
Dunstan to account for his administration of the treasury, and 
Dunstan fled to Ghent. He soon gathered a party in the Danish 
provinces; and, having caused Edgar, the younger brother of 
Edwy, to be proclaimed king in Mercia, East Anglia, and Korth- 
umbria, Dunstan returned to England, and, with tiie consent of a 
witena-gemdt, received from Edgar the sees of London and Wor- 
cester. Next, Odo dragged Elgiva from the palace, branded her 
in the face, forced Edwy to consent to her divorce, and carried 
her off to Ireland. The queen recovered from her wounds, and 
was returning to Edwy, when she was most brutally miu-dered at 
Gloucester by the emissaries of Odo. Edwy, who had been 
excommunicated, died soon after at the same place. 

Edoab (958-975) now made Dunstan archbishop of Canterbury, 
and favoured the monks in every way ; thus earning the highest 
praise from them, though he was most arrogant and licentious. 
But ho was signally fortunate in his government. The Danes 
being no longer formidable, perhaps through having obtained 
faottlements in France, he used his great armaments to enforce 
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submission from the king of Scotland, the princes of Wales, Man^ 
and the Orkneys, and the Northmen of Ireland. 

Upon his death, in the 33rd year of his age, his second wife^ 
Elfrida, tried to obtain the kingdom for her son Ethelred, who 
was only 7 years old ; but the influence of Dunstan secured it to 
Edgar's elder son, Edwabd II., who was only 13 (a.d. 975-979). 
He was sumamed the Mabtyb, from the manner of his death. 
As he was hunting one day in Dorsetshire, he was led by the 
chase near Corfe Castle, the residence of his step-mother, £}lfrida, 
whom he visited without attendants. While drinking a parting 
cup, after he had mounted his horse, he was stabbed from behind 
by a seryant of Elfrida. He put spurs to his horse, but soon 
dropped from the saddle and was dragged by the stbrup till lie 
died. 

Elfrida*s son, Ethelbed II., the Unbeady (979-1016), was 
crowned at Kingston by Dunstan, who is said to have pronounced 
over him a curse instead of the blessing. Henceforth we hear 
little of the ambitious prelate, who lived ten years longer. But 
the Northmen renewed their attacks, which were only the more 
encouraged by Ethelred*s attempts to buy them off. The tribute 
raised for this purpose, and continued afterwards, became odious 
imder the name of DanegeU (Dane-money). Elhelred tried also to 
propitiate his enemies by a marriage wi^ Emma, sister of Bichard 
n., duke of Normandy, a.d. 1001. But shortly after, his fears 
prompted him to conMve a massacre of the Danes, which began 
on the festival of St Brice, November 13th, 1002. It cannot have 
been universal, as the Danes formed by far the majority in some 
parts of the Mngdom ; but, in the south, the rage of the Saxon 
populace spared neither age nor sex. Among the victims was 
Gunilda, sister of the king of Denmark, who, put to death by 
Ethelred's own command, prophesied with her latest breath the 
speedy ruin of the English. Her brother, Sweyn, soon appeared 
off the western coast to fulfil her prophecy. In 1013 he had 
conquered the kingdom, and Ethelred fled to Normandy. But in 
a few weeks Sweyn's death opened the way for his return, early in 
1014. GaniItb (properly Knut), Sweyn's son and appointed suc- 
cessor, retired to Denmark ; but he returned in 1015, and found an 
easy prey in the kingdom, reduced to confusion by Ethelred's 
indolence. Ethelred shut himself up in London, where he died, 
leaving only the name of king to his son Edmtikd, who was 
sumamed Iboksidb, from the valour he had already displayed in 
battle with the Danes, against whom he now made a stand in the 
west. But the nobles of both nations forced their kings to an 
agreement for the division of the kingdom. Scarcely, however, was 
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tlie peace concluded, when Edmimd was nmidered by the oon- 
trivance of Edric duke of Mercia, od November 30th, 1016. . Thaa 
ended, for a Idiae, liie Saion kingdom of England. If was revived 
in the person of Edmnnd's brother, Edward the Confeseor (10*2- 
1066), only to be again eitinguisiied bj the Norman Conquebt. 
But the Saxon and Norman djuastiea were again united b; the 
marriage of Henbt I. vrith Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm King 
of Scotland, and of Margaret, the grand-daughter of Edmund Iron- 
aide. In the parson of Hemy's daughter Matilda, the mother 'of 
Henbt II., botb »^b1 families becaine^one.'']'.(See .Genealogical 
Table A, at the end of the volume.) | 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Castte the Dane (1016-1035) BecntcJ tho crown by a vote ol 
tlie BtatcB of the kingdom convened at London, Betting aside tbe 
brotbera and the joiing chiidrun of Edmnnd Ironside. To giiiii 
over the nobles, and to reward his Danes, he imposed licaTf tixcs 
on the people; bat ho governed them justly, and made life nnd 
property secure. He restored the Sajton oosloms, and made no 
open distinction bctn'een the two nations in the administration of 
justice. He formed an alliaoce with Bichard dnko of Normandf , 
by marrying his sister Emma, the widow of Etheh'ed the Unready. 
He strove to atone for his many crimes af violence and deceit by 
exercises of devotion. His admiradon of church mnsic is recorded 
iu the rhymes wiiich toll of his staying his boat on the None to 
hear tlie songs of the monks of Ely : — 

" McTTlly UDg tbe ntsoki wdthln EI7 

IVhen (hii Cnnti^ king, cewei iherebr ; 

Jtaw, my kalgbts, niir neir the liDd. 
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Still more celebiated is his reproof of Mb courtiers, who oue day 
thought to flatter him by telling him that his power was without 
bounds. He ordered his chair to be set on the beach when the 
tide was rising, and commanded the waves to retire. Affecting to 
expect their obedience, he sat till the water was around him,- and 
then, leaving his chair to be washed away, he reminded the 
flatterers that he himself was powerless before Him who alone 
could say to the ocean, ** Thus far shcdt thou go and no further,'' 

In the same pious spirit he made a pilgrimage to Bome, whence 
he addressed a letter to the clergy of England, expressing the 
desire to atone for his youthful excesses by promoting the welfsure 
and union of his people, A.D. 1027. In fact, the time had now 
come, when, in spite of some invidious privileges still possessed by 
the Danes, the two kindred races were so S&t blended that they 
may be regarded as one people. 

After his return from Bome, Canute made war upon Malcolm 
king of Scotland, and his nephew Duncan king of Cumberland, 
whom he redi;iced to subjection aj). 1030. He died in 1035, 
leaving two sons, Sweyn and Harold, by his first wife, and Hard!- 
Canute by his marriage with Emma. He left Norway to Sweyn, 
and Denmark to Hardi-Canute, to whom the crown of England 
« also belonged by the conditions of Canute s marriage with Emma ; 
but, in his absence, Harold claimed the kingdom, and the danger of 
dvil war was only averted by a compromise, under which Harold 
received all England north of the Thames, with London for hi& 
capital, while the south was held by Emma, at Winchester, as 
regent for her son. 

The reign of Habold I., sumamed Harefoot from his fleetness 
(1035-1040), contains no memorable event, except the murder of 
Alfred the son of Etheked, by the treachery of Grodwin earl of 
Kent, of whose power more will be said presently. Harold died in 
1040. 

Habdigahutb (1040-1042) was now welcomed back to England, 
but he proved a drunken and cruel despot. He feU a victim to his 
intemperance, in the very act of raising the cup to his lips at a feast, 
•AJ). 1042. With him ended the brief dynasty of Canute ; the 
Fwgliah recovered their liberty ; and the crown was restored to the 
house of Cerdic. 
j At the time of Canute's usurpation, Edmund Ironside had left 
behind two infant sons, Edmund and Edioard, whom Canute sent to 
Olave Mng of Sweden, it is said with a murderous intent, but 
Olave sent them to Stephen king of Hungary. They were 
brought up at his court; and Edward became afterwards the 
ancestor of king Henry H. Edmund had also left a brother 

Ekg. 
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Edwy^ whom Canute put to death in 1017, and two half-brothers, 
Alfred and Edward, sons of Etheked and Emma. These two 
princes kept alive their clauns to the throne, and it was in attempt- 
ing to assert them that Alfred 'perished, as we have seen. When 
Hardicanute died, Edward was in England ; and his snccession was 
secured by the support of Earl Godwin, who married him to his 
daughter Editha, though Edward is said to have been reluctant to 
accept either the crown or the bride. 

Edwabd the CoNPEflflOE (1042-1066) was received with joy by 
the Saxons, and his gentle character soon conciliated the Danes. 
But he was weak as well as gentle ; more of the priest than tlie 
king ; and his education in Normandy had left him only half an 
Englishman. He spoke the Norman-French. His court was filled 
with Normans, whose greater refinement, while it seemed to justify 
their advancement, especially in the church, excited the jealousy 
of the people, and at the same time prepared the way for the Nor- 
man conquest. 

The Saxon party found a leader in Godwin, the great earl of 
Kent, whose authority extended over Kent, Sussex, and the south 
of Wessex; while his eldest son, Sweyn, governed the rest of 
Wessex ; and his second son, Harold, was duke of East Anglia and 
governor of Essex. An accidental encounter between the people 
of Dover and the retainers of Eustace count of Boulogne, caused 
Godwin to raise the standard of rebellion. But the king was 
aided by Leofric earl of Mercia, and Siward duke of Northum- 
berland, and Godwin and his sons were driven out of the kingdom, 
A.D. 1051. He returned the next year with two fleets, gathered 
by himself in Flanders and by Harold in Ireland; and Edward 
was obliged to make terms with him ; and a witena-gemdt restored 
Godwin and his sons to all their honours. Godwin soon afterwards 
d^ed, while sitting at table with the king, and was succeeded by 
Harold, who by his address gained the good-will of Edward. 

Harold's power was increased by an event connected with tho 
noblest memorials of English literature. The kingdom of Scotland 
had been usurped by Macbeth, a powerful thane, who had mur- 
dered "the gracious Duncan,*' and diiven his son and heir, 
Malcolm Kenmore, into England. By Edward's command, Siwabd 
duke of Northumberland marched into Scotland, defeated and 
slew Macbeth, and restored Malcolm. Siward died soon after, 
and Harold obtained the dukedom for his brother Tosti. 

Edward, becoming anxious about the succession, invited home 
fiom Hungary his nephew, Edward the OuUavs, the sole heir of 
the Saxon line. But he died soon after his arrival, A.r. 1057, and 
his son, Edgar Athding (sumamed from his princely birth), was 
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too young for the hard task of mlkkg the turbulent and divided 
realm. As a last resource, Edward turned to his kinsman, Wiluasi 
duke of Normandy, the illegitimate son of Eobert the Devil, who 
was the son of Bichard H., brother of Edward's mother, Emma 
\Vliether Edward employed Harold on this business is uncertain ; 
but Harold did pay a visit to William, who entrapped him into a 
most solemn oath to espouse his cause, and to deliver up to him the 
castle of Dover. The duke also gave his daughter Adeliza in 
marriage to Harold. 

In the last year of Edward's reign, 1065, Harold, who had mean- 
while subdued Wales, was called into Northumberland to put 
down a rebellion against his brother Tosti. But such was the case 
made out by the insurgents, that Harold advised Edward to 
confirm their choice of Morcar, grandson of the great duke Leofric» 
for their duke. He also procured the election of Morcar*s brother, 
Edwin, as governor of Mercia, and married their sister. Tosti 
fled, vowing vengeance, to return at a moment fatal for Harold's 
fortunes. 

Meanwhile Edward died on the 5th of January, 1066, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, then just consecrated, where his 
successors are still crowned in his chair. He was canonized, with 
tlie surname of Confessor, a century after his death. He compiled 
a body of laws from the codes of Ethelbert, Ina, and Al&ed, which 
is now lost. 

Habold n. (1066) had now so extended his power over England 
that he mounted the throne without any opposition within the 
kingdom. But the duke of Normandy was also ready to assert his 
claims, under colour of the declared wishes of the late king and 
the broken oath of Harold. On this ground the pope, Alexander U., 
declared for William, gave him a relic and a consecrated banner, 
and excommxmicated Harold and his partisans. He collected a 
fleet of nearly 1000 vessels and an army of 60,000 men for the 
invasion of England. 

At this crisis Harold was called into the north to meet the 
invasion of his brother Tosti, leagued with Harold Hardrada, king 
of Norway. He defeated them in a bloody battle, in which both 
the invading chie& fell, at Stanford Bridge, thence called Battle 
Bridge, Sept. 25th. 

Only two days after (Sept. 27th), William sailed from St. VaMiy 
on the Somme, and landed next day, the eve of St. Michael, at 
Pevensey, in Sussex. Falling to the ground as he stepped ashore^ 
be cried that he was seizing the land as his own, and so turned the 
accident into an omen. 

ILirold flew to meet him, but,it was too late. His army melted 

2 
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away on the march, and his resolution to give battle without 
sparing his own person was the last effort of a courageous despair. 
The stories of reyelry in his camp and prayer in that of William 
during the night before the battle come from a suspicious source. 
Both leaders preyed their skUl in marshalling their hosts. Harold 
occupied an eminence and secured his flank by trenches ; and 
haying placed his own Kentishmen in the yan, and the Londoners 
round the royal standard, he himself took his post on foot with 
his two brothers at the head of the infantry, resolyed to perish if 
he could not conquer. William adyanoed in three lines, the last 
of which, formed of the cayalry, under his own command, was 
extended so as to coyer the flanks of the main body. His attack 
made no impression on the English, till a feigned retreat enticed 
them into the plain, where the Norman cayalry wheeled loimd 
upon their flanks. Twice was this stratagem successful; and, 
though Harold twice rallied his diminished forces,- his army was 
now reduced to a small but compact body around his banner. 
William directed upon them the whole force of his infantry, while 
his archers galled them &om a distance. The charge succeeded; 
Harold fell, pierced by an arrow through the eye ; his two brothers 
shared his &te ; and the English fled. Thus ended, after a long 
day's fight, on the 14th of October, 1066, the decisiye Baitle oj 
Mastinga, The true site of the field of battle was at Senlac, about 
nine miles from Hastings. The body of Harold, discoyered among 
the heaps of the slain of both armies, was buried, by William's 
permission, at Waltham Abbey, which he had founded, and where 
a stone is said to haye been till lately yisible, with the inscription, 
Harold Infelix. If the stone be not genuine, the epitaph is too 
true. 

William afterwards erected Battle Ahhey, near Hastings, enjoining 
the monks to pray for the soul of Harold and his own. 

A most interesting memorial of the battle, and the eyents that 
preceded it, still exists in the tapestry of Bayeux, which tradition 
ascribes to the hands of Matilda, wife of William, though it is 
probably of later date. It is an inyaluable witness to the oostumcw 
arms, and standards of the period. 



CHAPTEE T. 

THE ANGLO-NOBUAN KIKGB. — WILLIAU I. A.D, 1066-1087. 

VfuAJAM I.,- gnniamed the Conqcbbob. vaa himself tho repreaent- 
ative of a line of northern chieftains, like the ancestors of thoie 
whom he liad Bubdued. BoUo, or Eolf, the founder of liig house, 
was a KorwegJUD sea-king, who landed in NeuBlria in ST6. In 
912, Chaitea the Simple, king of France, grants him a Uii^ 
port of I<reustria, and he emhraccd tbo Chriatian faith. Hia turhu- 
lence extoricd new tenitorj from the French tinj; ; and his 
Buccessora advanced their power, sometimes hy alUancen with the 
sovereign, sometimes by rebellion ngitinst him, till their anthority 
was firmly established over one of the fairest provinces of France, 
called from their original home Normandy (the province of the 
North-men). Meanwhile they had adopted the civilization and 
langnage of their new country ; and nowhere was the langtie d'oil, 
or Northern French, spoken with greater purity. Thus, tliough 
Gothic in race and physical characters, they were French in all 
else: and the Norman conquest w^, in reality, the impodtiiin of a 
French dynasty, wilh a French nobiUty, on F,Qgland. The dynasty 
remained Freuiji for more than a hundred years: French plirascs. 
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then introdnced, are still used in onr courts of law ; and the Frenoli 
element was permanently grafted on our language. 

After the battle of Hastings, the Saxons made one last effort by 
the proclamation of Edoab Athelinq, the son of Edward tlie 
Outlaw ; bnt the rapid advance of William struck terror into the 
bravest, and Edgar himself came into his camp and made submis- 
sion. William was crowned in Westminster Abbey on Christmas- 
day, by Aldred archbishop of York. The ceremony was attended 
by the Saxon as well as Norman nobles, and both peoples accepted 
the new king with acclamations. But the cry alarmed the 
Norman soldiers without, and a tumult, which was hardly appeased 
by William's own exertions, threw a fearful augury over the con- 
cord of the day. 

The first acts of William's reign, however, increased the confidence 
of his subjects, while they secured his own power. Justice was 
impartially administered. No suspicion was shown even towards 
the Saxon prince who had claimed the throne; and, except the 
estates of Harold and his most conspicuous adherents, most of the 
property of the Saxons remained imdisturbed. London and the 
other cities had their liberties confirmed, while they were disarmed 
and citadels were built to overawe them, of which the ** Tower of 
London" is an example. 

It seemed that all would have gone well if William had continued 
to watch with his own eye over the change that was taking place. 
But in 1067 he ventured on a visit to Normandy, and his absence 
was fataL As a measure of precaution he took with him Edgar 
Atheling and others of the chief Saxons, leaving the government in 
the hands of his half-brother Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and William 
Fitz-Osbome, earl of Hereford. They began to build great castles, 
and fidiowed other marks of distrust, which the Saxons were not slow 
to return. Open hostilities soon broke out ; and William hastened 
back in alarm and anger. Henceforth he treated the Saxons as 
fX)nquered and implacable enemies. His active movements quelled 
ft powerful conspiracy between the sons of Harold, the earls Edwin 
and Morcar, and Gospatric earl of Northumberland, who were en- 
couraged by the kings of North Wales, Scotland, and Denmark. 
William took York, and drove Gospatric, with Edgar Atheling, 
into Scotland ; and he received the homage of Malcolm king of 
Scotland, for Gumberland (a.d. 1068). 

Next year, 1069, the Danes landed in the Humber, and Edgar 
Atheling -returned from Scotland. York was taken by assault, and 
the garrison of 3000 Normans put to the sword ; and the insurrec- 
tion became more determined than the lost. But William's activity 
again prevailed. The Danes were bought off. Waltheof, a leading 
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Saxon, gubmitted to William, who rewarded him richly. Mulcolm 
was too late in the field ; and Edgar Atheling fled back to Scotland. 
William now laid waste the land between the Hmnber and the 
Tees, at a sacrifice of 100,000 lives ; a barbarity which was perhi^e 
designed as a defence against the Scots and Danes quite as much 
as lor reyenge. 

Then followed unsparing confiscations, which enlarged the do- 
mains of the crown, enriched the Norman nobles, and drove many 
of the noblest Saxons from their country. Some of these exiles, 
entering into the service of the Greek emperor at Constantinople^ 
formed, with Danes and other Northmen, the celebrated body-guard 
called the Varangians. Those who remained at home were deprived 
of ail offices in the state and in the church. The zeal of William in 
filling up ecclesiastical dignities with Normans was seconded by the 
pope, whose legate assembled a council at Winchester, in 1070, by 
which the primate Stigand was deposed, with all the other Anglo- 
Saxon prelates except Wulstan of Worcester, while the plunder of 
the Saxon monasteries enriched the royal cofiers. LanfranCt the 
successor to the see of Canterbury, has gained high renown for hia 
piety and learning, as well as for his success in compelling the 
archbishop of York to acknowledge the primacy of Canterbury. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-Saxon cause was maintained by its last 
defender, Hebewabd, in his *' Camp of Befuge " amidst the fens 
that protected the Ide of My, Here he was joined by his brothers 
and Harold's old comrades, the e&rls Morcar and Edwin. William 
gathered a fleet of flat-bottomed boats, and at the same time made 
a causeway across the fens, and so forced the Saxons to surrender. 
Hereward alone cut his way through the enemy, and, after further 
exploits, inspired William with such respect that he restored hii 
estate, and received him into favour. Morcar died in prison ; Edwin 
was killed ; and Edgar Atheling himself submitted to the conqueror, 
and retired with a pension to Eouen. 

The conquest of England was now complete; but discontents 
arose among the Norman nobles, and a formidable conspiracy was 
headed by Roger, earl of Hereford, son of William's trusted com- 
rade Fitz-Osbome, with the concurrence of the Saxon earl Waltheof^ 
whose services to William had been rewarded with the hand of 
his niece Judith, as well as with the earldoms of Huntingdon, 
Northampton, and Nortliumberland. Under a feeling of misgiving 
Waltheof revealed the plot to Judith, who betrayed it to William. 
The result was a premature attempt, which was easily put down. 
Hereford was imprisoned, and lost his estate ; while Waltheof^ the 
Englishman, though far less guilty, suffered death (1075^. The 
traitrosB Judith soon had her rewaid in contempt and misery. 
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Meanwhile William's power in Normandy was threatened by the 
rebellion of his eldest son Robert, who levied open war against him, 
and on one occasion almost killed his feither with his own hand. 
The sonnd of William's voice, nnder his closed helmet, calling for 
help^ revealed him to his son, who was struck with remorse, and 
asked for pardon. William not only forgave him, but intrusted 
him with a command against Malcolm king of Scotland (1079). 

The peace of England was no further disturbed during Williain'a 
reign except by forays of the Welsh, who were compelled to pay 
compensation, and a more serious inroad of the Danes, which led to 
the revival of the odious DanegeU, 1085. 

In 1086 a grand ceremony was held at Salisbury, which has left 
a lasting record to our own day. All the freeholders of the king^ 
dom took the oath of fealty to William as their feudal lord ; and the 
great record of the landed estates of the kingdom was finished, 
which bears the name of Domesday Book, It describes the divisions 
and products of the various properties in the land. It registers 
283,000 persons, from which basis the whole population is reckoned 
at about a million. 

This crowning act of William's government was his last. lu- 
oensed by the inroads of certain French barons upon Normandy, 
and offenddd by some personal sarcasms of the French king Philip, 
he led an army into I'lsle de Frai^ce, burning and destroying on 
eveiy side. His rage brought its own retribution. As he was 
viewing the ruins of Mantes, which his followers had just burnt, his 
horse, stepping on some hot ashes, plunged violently, and bndsed 
him against the pommel of his saddle. His advanced age and hit 
state of body rendered the hurt mortal. On his deathbed he testi- 
fied his remorse for his acts of violence and tyranny by gifts to the 
church and pardons to prisoners ; and so he died, in the monastery 
of St. Gervas, in the 61st year of his age, the 54th of his reign over 
Normandy, and the 21st from his conquest of England, a.d. 1087. 
He was buried in the church of St. Stephen at Caen. 

The character of William the Conqueror is best seen in the work 
he achieved. To conquer a kingdom, and to establish in it a foreign 
dynasty, amidst the resentment of the natives and the jealousies of 
his own subjects, was a task reqmiring great military ability, capacity 
for government, and ascendency over the minds of men. To such 
qualities William united a determined will and an unscrupulous 
conscience. He could, however, treat his enemies with generosity, 
and he attempted to govern at first without those acts of tyranny 
and cruelty which made the Norman Conquest so disastrous to the 
English. But, when once he began this course, he pursued it in a 
spirit of wanton insult, as well as unrelenting injuiy, till the Sazous 
became as despised as they were miserable. 
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There were tw( > outward signs of their degradation, which were 
perhaps more keenly felt than their exclusion from all posts of 
power and honour. The one was ever before their eyes in the 
castles of the Norman barons. The other consisted in the new 




k. Nonnan Castle. 



and severe forest laws, which deprived them of all share in the 
sport, for the sake of which their lands were laid waste. The most 
memorable instance was that of the " New Forest," which William 

o3 
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formed in fte neighbourliood of h!a palace at WiDchester, at the coat 
of ntamerous Tilhtges and chiuclies. Mutilation waa the peualt; for 
killing game ; irhile that of bomiciile was a moderate fine. 

The cutfew (i. e. eauvre feu) bell, on the ringing of which fires 
had to lie exijnguiahed at sunset in summer, and about eight o'clock 
in winter, is often meationed as a badge of servitude. , It waa a. 
Nonnan custom, as a precaution agunst fiie. 

But, in its lasting resulta, tho Norman Conquest was an incalcu- 
lable benefit to England. It gave her a attoi^ goTermnent in place 
of the eflele Saxon dynastj. It placed around the threue a body of 
nobles whose very prfde and jealousy were soon to prove the means 
of extorting tho people's liberties ; and it brought England into a 
relatioQ with the Continenli which, in apite of long and desolatmg 
wars, raised tec at length to the rani of an European power. 

William left three Bona, Robert, William, and Henry, hia second 
son, Kichard, having been killed while hunting in the New Forest. 
He left to Ilobert his duch j of Normandy and Maine ; to Henrj- 
hepavo 5000 pounds of Bilver ; bequeathing the crown of England 
to William. . 



The Tnllor's Gale of Um T'-.mi. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 



THE AKOLO-SO&KAM K 



WtujAK n., mmamed Bcptjs fram Ub red htur (lOST-1100),' 
Ijasteoed to England, bearing bis futbei's letter to archbighop 
Iad&uic, which directed the prelate to crown liiiii. He seized the 
fortreaaes of DoTer, PeTcusey, and Haatings, and the royal treasure 
of 60,000i. at Winchealcr. His coronation took place on the 26th 
of September ; and he easily cruahed a rebellion of the partisans of 
Bobert. But no sooner waa he securely seated on the throne, than 
he disregarded the promiaea by which he had gained the goodwill of 
the Engliah ; and the death of Lanfranc, in 1089, removed the onlj 
check upon his tyranny. Both Saxons and Nonnaos lived under t 
govenitneut of fear. 

William next invaded Normandy (1090), but the war was stopped 
by the nobles, on the t^rms that, in case of either of the two brothers 
dying withont iasne, the dominions of both should be inherited by 
the survivor. Henry, who had been left out of the treaty, threw 
Limself into the fortreas of St. Michael's Mount, whence he made 
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incaiBioDS upon Konnandy. After a siege, attenlod by some 
romantic incidents, he was forced to capitulate, and was sent away 
in poverty and exile. 

Bobert returned to England with William, and joined him in an 
expedition against Scotland, which resulted in Malcolm's ceding 
Cumberland to England (1091), and in the submission of Edgai 
Athellng to William. Edgar accompanied Bobert to Normandy. 
Two years later Malcolm again invaded England, and was killed in 
Northumberland. He was succeeded by his brother, Donald Bane. 

About the same time William was at variance with the new 
archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm, about the temporalities of the 
church; and such was the king's violence, that Anselm at last 
retired from the kingdom (1097). 

Meanwhile the preaching of Peter the Hermit had enkindled the 
zeal of Christendom for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Saracens; and the Fntsr Cbusadb was undertaken in 1095. 
Bobert of Normandy joined in the enterprise ; and, to raise the 
needful funds, he mortgaged to William his duchies of Normandy 
and Maine for 10,000 marks, which were raised by violent extortion 
from the English, 1096. The example of Bobert was followed by 
William, duke of Guienne and coimt of Poitiers, in 1099 ; but before 
William Bufus could prepare his army to take possession of tliose 
provinces, his reign was closed by a violent death. As he was 
hunting in the New Forest, with a French gentleman named 
Walter Tyrrel, an arrow shot by Tyrrel glanced from a tree full 
into the king's breast, and killed him. Tyrrel fled to France. 
WiUiam*s body was found by peasants and carried to Winchester, 
where he was buried. The manner of his death led to the suspicion 
of assassination ; while the place of it was regarded as a divine 
judgment on the family of the Conqueror, two of whose sons liad 
now perished in the forest which he had so tyrannically enclosed. 

William Bufus died on the 2nd of August, 1100, in the 13th year 
of his reign, and about the 40th of his age. The success of hia 
government proves that he possessed much of his fiEither's abihty ; 
but there were none of his father's better qualities in his fierce and 
unscrupulous character. Even that noble monument of his reign, 
the great hall of the royal palace of Westminster {Westminster 
HaU), as well as the bridge which he built over the Thames, and 
his wall round the Tower of London, are said to have been reared 
by great oppression. 

ITenby I., sumamed Beauolebo, from his education and literary 
tastes (A.D. 1100-1135), was on the spot when William died, and 
hastened to secure the crown, to the exclusion of Bobert, who was 
ikbsent in Palestine. He was proclaimed at Winchester on the 3rd 
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of August, and crowned at London on the 5th. His first act was ta 
grant a charter, in which he made fair protnises to the church, tii» 
barons, and the English. To the latter he pledged himself to ob- 
serve the laws of Edward the Confessor. In this charter the haron^ 
are for the first time named, in place of the witan, as concurring^ 
with the king. The confidence of his English subjects was completely 
gained by the marriage of Henry with Matilda, the niece of Edgar 
Atheling, and lineal representative of the house of Gerdic, who i» 
known in English history as "the good queen Maud." (See 
Genealogical Table A.) By this marriage Henry also allied himself 
to the royal fiimily of Scotland. 

But he had now to meet the hostility of his brother Eobert, whO' 
claimed the English crown by the double right of birth and of hiS' 
Ireaty with William Bufus ; while on Henry's side there were the 
choice of his subjects, and the plea that his interests had never beeu 
consulted by his brothers. Bobert landed at Portsmouth (July 19». 
1101), but war was averted on terms like those of the former treaty 
between Bobert and William, that is, the succession of the survivor- 
Henry soon found, in the discontent of Bobert's Norman subjects^ 
a pretext for setting aside the treaty. Landing in Normandy in 
1105, he defeated his brother in the great battle of Tenchebray. 
Bobert himself was taken prisoner, and after a captivity of twenty- 
eight years, died in the castle of Cardiff; a prince whose many^ 
generous impulses were rendered firuitless by passion and impru- 
dence. Edgar Atheling was also taken at Tenchebray ; liberated^ 
and pensioned by Henry, he lived in obscurity in England to a good 
old age, and witii him expired the male line of Cerdio. 

Henry next settled an important controversy with the pope 
When a bishop was appointed, the king claimed the right o# 
investiture into the benefice, and at the same time he received the- 
new prelate's homage for the temporal possessions of the see. By 
refosing these ceremonies, the king virtually reserved the appoint- 
ment to himself. These claims were resisted by the papal see, 
which was now aiming at entire independence ; and the archbishop^ 
Anselm, had refased homage to the king. The controversy w«u» 
ended by Henry's giving up the right of investiture, but retaining: 
the claim to the homage. 

Much of Henry's time was spent in Normandy, where the cause 
of Bobert's son, William, was espoused by the, French king. Hi» 
English subjects were oppressed by the cost of continual wars,, 
which were only ended by the death of William in a skirmish io^ 
1128. But another prince William, the only legitimate son ot 
Henry, had already met with a lamentable fiite. 
It was in the ^eax 1120 that Heniy, having made a peace witb 
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the king of France, set sail from Baiflenr for England Fiince 
William remained behind for a short time; and the captain and 
crew of his ship drank so freely that, soon pifter setting sail, they 
drove the vessel on a rock. The prince was escaping in the long 
boat, when, hearing the cries of his natural sister, the countess of 
Perche, he put back to save her. A rush was madic to the boat* 
which sank with all on board ; while only two survivors still clung 
to the ship. The one was the captain, Fitz-Stephens, who threw 
himself into the sea when he heard that the prince was dead : the 
other was a butcher of Rouen, who alone escaped to tell the tale. 
When, after three days* suspense, the king received certain news of 
his loss, he fednted away, and it is recorded that '* he never smiled 
again.'* The loss to the nation was of a doubtfdl character ; for, 
though William's death caused the civil wars that followed, he is 
4said to have expressed the most hostile intentions towards the 
Gnglish. 

Henry was now left without a male heir. "The good queen 
Maud '* had died in 1118, leaving but one daughter, Matilda, who 
was married to Henry Y., emperor of Germany. Henry now married 
Adelais of Louvain, February 2nd, 1121, but she had no children. 
In 1125 the emperor Henry Y. died; and the empiesB Maud came 
over with her tietther, on his return from Normandy to England, in 
1126. On the Christmassy of that year, the king caused all his 
nobles to swear feally to Maud as his heir ; the first to take the 
oath being her uncle, the king of Scotland, and the next after him 
being Stephen, the future king, who was related by marriage to the 
royal fiunily. In the following year Henry married Maud to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, the son of Fulk earl of Anjou, who bad 
hitherto supported William's claims in Normandy ; and in 11S3 Sr 
fion was bom of this marriage, who afterwards, as Henry H., became 
the first lineal descendant of both lines, the Saxon and the Norman, 
who was king of England. The oath of fealty to Maud was repeated 
on this occasion. 

In the same year Henry went to Normandy, where he died from 
eating too freely of lampreys, in the night of the 1st of December, 
1135, the same year in which his brother Robert had died in prison. 
He was buried in the abbey of St. Mary's, at Beading, which he hod 
founded. 

Henry inherited his fiither's ability, with graces of mind and 
person which the Conqueror wanted, and a fax greater spirit of 
moderation. Though equally determined and unscrupuloua^^he 
was less violent, and his cruelties arose more from policy than 
passion. In his character we see the old Norman spirit tempered 
by the literary culture which he maintained throughout his life ; 
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and, above all, he set the first example of justice to his Saxox^ 
subjects. 

Stephen, A.D. 1135-1154.— All Henry's cares for his danghter'a 
snccesaon were frustrated by the treason of a relative, who had 
professed to be one of her warmest supporters. William the Con* 
queror had married his daughter to Stephen count of Blois ; and 
the two youngest of their sons, Stephen and Henry, had been 
invited to England by Henry I., who made Henry bishop of 
Winchester, and gave Stephen immense estates. In spite of these 
benefits and his own oath, Stephen now hastened to London, where he 
was saluted king by the populace ; and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, misled by a false statement of the late king's feelings towards 
his daughter, crowned Stephen on the 26th of December, 1135. 
This more than doubtful title was sanctioned by a papal bull, and 
recommended to the English by a new charter; while Stephen 
strengthened himself by mercenary soldiers £rom Flanders. The 
great barons, perhaps distrustful of a female sovereign, gave their 
support to Stephen, on terms which made them almost independent 
of his authority, especially stipulating for the right of fortifying 
their castles. Even Bobert earl of Gloucester, the late king's 
natural son, found it prudent to submit to Stephen, on condition 
that his own dignities should be respected. The Norman barons 
followed the example of the English by deserting the cause of 
Matilda. 

Bui; in 11S8, earl Bobert fled from England, and openly defied 
Stephen, whom he accused of violating their agreement The cause 
of Matilda was also espoused by David king of Scotland, who devas* 
tated the north of England, till he was stopped by an army gathered 
at Northallerton. The Scots were entirely defeated in the ** Battle 
of the Standard," so called from the crucifix which was carried in a 
waggon in the midst of the English army. 

Stephen now thought himself strong enough to curb the power of 
the nobles. But he committed the mistake of beginning with the 
clergy. The bishops of Salisbury and lincoln, who had erected 
castles, like their lay peers, were thrown into prison, and compelled 
to yield up their fortresses. This act roused the whole church 
against Stephen, headed by his own brother Henry bishop of 
Winchester, who was now Ihe papal legate, and who condemned 
the king's violence in a synod assembled at Westminster. The 
occasion was seized by Matilda, who landed in England with her 
brother Bobert, and established herself at Arundel Castle, in Sussex^ 
1139. 

The country now suffered the worst horrors of dvil war. The 
land was left untilled, and famine was added to bloodshed. The 
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newly built castles became robbers* dens, whence their owners 
issued forth to extort plunder eyen by torture. At length Stephen 
-was taken prisoner by earl Bobert, and conducted to Gloucester, 
where he was closely confined in irons, a.d. 1141. 

But Matilda*s triumph was short Her imperious rejection of the 
petition which Stephen's queen presented for his liberty, on con- 
dition of his renouncing the crown and retiring to a convent, turned 
the popular feeling against her. The legate, Henry, incited the 
Londoners to revolt, and besieged the empress in Winchester. 
Matilda escaped, but her brother Bobert was taken prisoner. In 
exchange for his release, she consented to set Stephen at liberty. 
The civil war became fiercer than ever ; and so it raged for five 
years, till the retirement of Matilda into Normandy, and the dei;th 
of her brother Bobert in 1148. 

But her son Henry now began to take an active part in tlie 
'Contest. In 1148 he went to Scotland, whence he made incursions 
into England, and gave promise of the abilities which he afterwards 
displayed as king. In 1150 he became, by his mother's consent, 
Duke of Normandy, to which Maine was added in the following 
year, by the death of his father Greoffrey. Anjou was bequeathed 
to his younger brother, Geoffrey, from whom he afterwards took 
it by force. His marriage with Eleanor, the divorced wife of 
Louis YII. of France, brought him Guienne, Poitou, and other 
.provinces in the south of France, of which she was the heiress, 
1152; and thus was laid the foundation of those interests in 
France, which his successors fought so hard to mMTifaJTi, 

Henry now seemed powerM enough to reclaim his mother's 
'<orown ; and he landed in England in 1153. His hopes were 
encouraged by a slight advantage gained over Stephen at Malmes- 
bury. But once more, as in the contests between the sons of 
WiUiam I., the nobles of both sides arranged a treaty, by which the 
<crown was left to Stephen for his life, and Henry was designated 
his successor. In less than a year Stephen died, October 25th, 1154 ; 
and Henry, who had only returned to Normandy in the spring, 
landed in England on the 6th of December, to found that fiainous 
dynasty in which the Saxon and Norman blood were mingled, and 
which reigned over England for tliree centuries, irom Henry II. to 
Bichard III. The house received the surname of PLAin'AGENXT, 
•from the sprig of Spanish broom {plarUa genista) which their fbunder 
"Gepfifrey used to wear in his hat 
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CHAPTEE TIL 

THE HOHBE OF PLANTAaBBBT.— HENBY H. A.D. 1164-1189. 

Henbt II. ascended the throne of England amidst the acclamationa 
of all chiaaea; and waa crooned on the 19th of December, 1154. 
Hi a first Bcts faily juatiflcd ttio hopes fonned of him. Ho confirmed 
the charter of Henry I.; reveracd the illegal acta of the lato reign; 
demoliiBhed all nowiy erected caatleB ; reformed the debased coin ; 
suppressed robber; and violeoce': and executed the laws with Ann 
imparllalily (1155). He sent the mercenaries of Stephen to render 
nseflil service to the kingdom on the Welsh border, where he him- 
self made b cunp^ga in 1157, and neail; lost bis life. He drove 
the ScotB oat of the north of Ei^land, at the same time confirming 
Malcolm IV., king of Scotland, in the earldom of Huntingdon. On 
the Christmas-iay of this jear, 1157, Henry was again crowned at 
Worcester. 

In 11S8 the death of his brother Geoffrey gave occasion to neir 
relations with France. Henry had already (1156) despoiled GeoSrey 
of Anjon and certain castles, which his &thor had bequeathed to 
him : and Geoffrey fled to Nantes, in Brittany, the people of which 
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received bim as their count. On his death, Nantes was seized bj 
Conan duke of Brittany, and Henry sailed to Normandy to recover 
it In the war which followed, Henry laid siege to Toulouse (1159) ; 
but Louis yil. of France supported the count of Toulouse. Heniy, 
however, paid Louis a visit, and sp won him over by his attentions, 
that a peace was made (1160), and ratified by the betrothal of prince 
Henry, the heir to the English crown, who was. only five years old, 
to the princess Margaret of France, who was in her cradle. Nantes 
presently submitted to Henry, and another marriage of infants was 
arranged between Conan's daughter and only child, and the king's 
third son, Greofirey. Henry was now the real master of Brittany ; 
and on the death of the duke, seven years later, he entered into the 
full possession of the province as its tuzerain. At this epoch his 
dominions on the Continent comprised about one-third of the 
whole French monarchy of later days, while the provinces under 
the immediate authority of the king of France were inferior to his 
both in extent and opulence. The time seemed at hand when both 
crowns might be imited on Henry's head. 

But in the mean time events of the deepest interest had occurred 
in England, where Henry's attempt to limit the power of the clergy 
had involved him in his celebrated conflict with Thomas a Bbckbt. 
This remarkable man was the first Englishman who emerged from 
the obscurity to which his race were consigned when the Normans 
seized upon aU the higher offices of church and state. He was bom 
of respectable parents in London. He began life in the household 
of archbishop Theobald, who rewarded his talents and industry 
with preferment. He employed the emoluments thus obtained in 
a journey to Italy, where he studied civil law in the then most 
&mous University of Bologna. The learning thus acquired ob- 
tained for him, on his return, the archdeaconry of Canterbury ; and 
Theobald employed him also in a mission to Bome. On Henry's 
accession, the archbishop obtained Becket's appointment to the 
high office of chancellor. The king enriched him with several 
forfeited baronies, and intrusted to him the education of his son 
and heir, prince Henry. Becket now assumed a state in which no 
English subject had lived before. A large retinue of knights waited 
upon him ; the highest barons crowded his halls to pay their court, 
and placed their sons in his household for education; and the king 
himself was frequently his guest. 

On the death of Theobald, Henry at once fixed on Becket as his 
successor, relying on his support in his contemplated measures 
against the encroachments of the clergy. Becket accepted the 
dignity with very different intentions ; and was installed as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on Whitsunday, Moy 24th, 1162. He at 
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onoe lesigiied the office of chancellor, thereby intimating to the 
king, who was deeply offended, his resolution to free himself from 
all ties of dependence on the crown. He maintained the pomp of 
his household on a scale proportioned to his new dignity, while in 
his own person he practised extreme austerity. He lived on bread 
and water; and not only wore sackcloth next his skin, but kept it 
unchanged till it was full of vermin, and scarred his back with 
frequent discipline. In professed imitation of Christ, he daily 
washed the feet of thirteen beggars, dismissing them with presents. 
How much of this was ostentation, or how little of it genuine piety, 
it is not for the historian to decide ; but at all events, no course 
oould have been better suited to gain over the minds of the people. 
and so to prepare the way for his schemes of ambition. 

But Becket chose a strange case for a trial of strength. A 
clergyman in Worcestershire, after debauching a gentleman's 
daughter, murdered her fsither ; and, when the king claimed the 
offender for condign punishment, Becket interposed the authority 
of the church. He kept him safe, in the bishop's prison, &om the 
king's officers; declared that his degradation was an adequate 
punishment ; and denied that the clerk, when degraded, could then 
be seized by the civil power, as it would be trying him twice for 
the same offence. 

Henry gladly availed himself of so flagrant a case to -decide the 
tphole question of the relative authority of church and state. He 
called a council at Westminster, 1163, and demanded of the prelates 
whether they would observe the "customs" of the kingdom, as 
settled under Henry I. They professed their willmgness ** saving 
the rights of their order ; " thus evading the whole question. 

But Henry was not to be so duped. Besolved to have a clear 
decision as to what these ancient customs were, and then to enforce 
compliance with them, he assembled a council of the nobles and 
clergy, under the presidency of John bishop of Oxford, at Cla- 
rendon, near Salisbury, January 25, 1164. This assembly, overawed, 
iboeording to the writers of the clerical party, by threats of violence, 
passed the sixteen articles known as the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon. Their chief provisions were : that every clerk accused of 
crime should appear before the secular courts; — that no clerk 
should absent himself from the realm without permission of the 
king ; — ^that vacant bishoprics and other high benefices should be 
in the keeping of the king, who should receive their revenues ; and 
that they should be filled up by the higher clergy, convened under 
the king's direction, subject to his approval of their choice ; — that 
no officers of the royal household, or tenants-in-chief under the 
crown, should be excommunicated without the king's consent : — 
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thai the son of a villein shotdd not take orders without the consent 
of his feudal lord. This article was designed to make it more 
difficult for Saxons to enter the church. Other articles provided 
for bringing clerical contracts and rights of adyowson under the 
cognizance of the ciyil courts. Of the above provisions the first 
had become necessary to the existence of social order; for the 
ecclesiastical courts only inflicted spiritual penalties; and the 
result was such a frightful increase of clerical crime, that 100 
murders had been committed by clerg3rmen since the king s acces- 
sion. Some of the other articles went far beyond the customs 
sanctioned under Henry I., in restricting the privileges of the 
clergy. 

The council of Clarendon enacted also some laws respecting civil 
affairs, which were not confirmed till 1176. They are called the 
Assize of Clarendon, 

Beckefs proud spirit impelled him to refuse submission to the 
Constitutions ; but as they were accepted by the other bishops, he 
was obliged to yield. Having tried in vain to qualify his assent 
by a clause " saving the privileges of the Church," he signed a 
promise to observe them legally^ with good faith, and without 
fraud or reserve, and this under sanction of an oath. But he 
soon found an escape from his obligations in the course taken by 
the popet who annulled the Constitutions. Upon this Becket 
expressed contrition for his previous weakness, and tried to induce 
the other bishops to unite in an organised resistance. " Either this 
man must cease to be archbishop or I to be king," exclaimed Henry. 
He called a great council at Northampton, October 12, 1164, before 
which Becket was summoned to answer for contempt of the king's 
court in not appearing in a suit instituted against him respecting 
some lands. He was found guilty of forfeiting the fealty he had 
sworn to the king ; and all his goods were confiscated. He was 
next required to give an account of the revenues of all the benefices 
that had been under his management, and other demands were 
made upon him, amounting to 44,000 marks. The assembled 
prelates, by the mouth of the bishop of Chichester, declared that 
they no longer acknowledged him as their primate, now he was a 
perjured traitor. He replied that he appealed to the sovereign 
pontiff^ and that he should fmswer their insults by arms. He even 
attempted to overawe Henry by forcing his way into the royal 
presence in full pomp, with the crucifix borne before him ; but he 
was compelled to desist, and he requested the king's permission to 
leave Northampton. Henry refused ; and, as ke had already 
rejected Becket's offer to pay 2000 marks in satis&ction of tlio 
demands upon him, it became evident that he was ^nt on the 
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primate's rain. Becket, however, made his eseape, and fled to 
France (Not. 1164). During the six years that he lived in exile 
his cause was espoused by Louis YII., and less vigorously by the 
pope Alexander III., while Henry treated his adherents in England 
with great severity. Louis's protection of Becket caused a war 
with France (1167), in which Henry gained some advantages, but 
peace was made on January 6, 1169 ; and in the following year 
Louis effected a reconciliation between the king and the arch- 
l»shop, who had an interview at Fretville, in Touraine, July 22, 
1170. 

But even before Becket returned to England he found a new 
cause for quarrel. Henry, fearing that his kingdom might be placed 
under a papal interdict, had thought it prudent to associate his son 
Henry in the kingdom, and had caused him to be crowned by the 
archbishop of York, June 15, 1170. Becket held that the primate 
alone coxdd perform the ceremony of a coronation ; and Henry had 
promised its repetition. But Becket could not wait for the fulfil- 
ment of this promise. On his return to England in December, he 
met the archbishop of York, on his way to join the king in Kor- 
mandy, and pronoxmced against him a sentence of deprivation, 
which he had previously obtained from the pope. By t^ie same 
authority he excommunicated the bishops of London and Salisbiuy 
who accompanied the archbishop of York. But this was his last 
act of arrogant authority. 

While Becket continued his journey in state, welcomed witb 
acclamations and hymns by the people, who came out in procession 
to meet him, the prelates just named arrived at Bayeux, and in- 
formed the king of the sentence pronounced against them. ** What !" 
cried the king, ** this man, who has eaten my bread, who came to 
my court on a lame horse, insults me to my &ce, and there is none 
of the servants who eat at my table that will avenge me ! " These 
words were probably but the vague expression of unbridled anger ; 
but they found only too willing hearers. Four gentlemen of the 
king's household, Beginald Fitz-XJrse, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
Moreville, and Bichard Brito (the Breton), agreed with each other 
to execute his supposed wishes. They departed secretly, but not 
until they had dropped some expressions which induced the king 
to send after them a messenger, charging them to do nothing 
against the primate's person ; but this messenger arrived too late. 

Meanwhile Becket had found himself surrounded, at Canterbury, 
with danger, even to his life ; but, maintaining his haughty beai-* 
ing, he preached in the cathedral on Christmas-day, and afterwards 
ezoommunioated Banulf and Bobert de Broc, who had been the 
BoqueetratorB of the see during his absence. 
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It was at tlie house of ihii same Ranulf, at Saltwood, that the 
conspirators met three days later (Decemher 28), having travelled 
from Normandy by different routes. The day after they proceeded 
to Canterbury, and, being joined by certain assassins, they went to 
the palace, and, with many threats, required ^ecket to absolve the 
prelates. His alarmed attendants hurried him into the church, 
whither the assassins followed, after arming themselves. Becket 
met them at the door of the chapel of St. Benedict. Fitz-Urse 
approached him, battle-axe in hfiuid, exclaiming, *' Where is the 
traitor ? " and Becket replied, " Beginald, here I am ; no traitor, but 
the archbishop and priest of God ; what do you wish ? " They again 
demanded that he should revoke the excommunication, which he 
still stead&stly refused. Then began the' scene of violence: they 
tried to drag him out to unconsecrated ground ; he resisted, and 
flung Tracy on the pavement. Fitz-Urse struck ofif his cap with 
his sword : then Tracy aimed at him a blow which was intercepted 
by the arm of Grim, a monk of Cambridge, but still it grazed 
Becket's head and wounded his shoulder. Wiping away the trick- 
ling blood, he said, **Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit." 
Another stroke from Tracy brought him to his knees ; and, having 
gently murmured, '* For the name of Jesus and the defence of the 
church I am willing to die," he fell motionless on his face ; and 
one more tremendous blow from Bichard the Breton cleft his skull 
and finished the deed of murder. This fearful crime was per- 
petrated on Tuesday, the 29th of December, 1170, and the mangled 
corpse was buried hastily in the crypt on the Slst. Becket was 
canonized, as a saint and martyr, by pope Alexander III., March 3, 
1173 ; and the anniversary of his death became a marked day in 
the Anglican calendar. His body was removed, in 1220, to a 
magnificent shrine behind the high altar, which was enriched with 
presents from all Christendom, and visited by troops of pilgrims, 
the number of whom amounted in one year to 100,000. The shrine 
was destroyed, and the celebration of the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
was abolished, by Henry YIH., but his story still forms one of the 
most interesting "Memorials of Canterbury ; " his name is borne by 
sixty-four English churches ; and the genius of Chaucer has given 
to liie *' Canterbury Pilgrims *' another immortality than that which 
they sought at Bed^et's shrine. 

Kever could a name attain such eminence by party prejudice or 
mere fanaticism : there must have been real greatness to command 
such fame. Becket was an intrepid champion of what he deemed 
a sacred cause ; and neither the object he pursued nor the means 
he employed should be judged A)y the notions of our age. Neither 
Becket nor his adversaries thought of the cause of the church ad 
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spiritual, or of worldly power and ambition as opposed to it ; and 
doubtless the feelings of the Englishman against the Norman 
inflamed the opposition of the prelate to the king. But in no age 
can Tiolence and perjury be excused ; and both Becket and kis 
mxtrdereTS most bear their burthen, — the former of reproach, but 
the latter of execration. Nor can Henry's memory be cleared of 
the blame of extreme harshness in what was mainly the cause of 
good goyemment, even if he could be acquitted of all share in the 
linal deed of blood. 

The storm of indignation which might have been expected to 
burst forth from Borne was averted, for the present, by Henry's 
excusing himself from participation in the deed, and by the pope's 
sense of the impolicy of breaking with England ; and Henry was 
left at liberty to carry on the schemes which he had already com- 
menced for subjugating Ireland. 

The four knights who had slain Becket were suffered to expiate 
their crime by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where they all died. 

Ireland, the leme of the Greeks and Hibemia of the Romans, 
and the Erin of its own musical tongue, was probably peopled from 
Britain, but by a different branch of the Celtic race from that which 
inhabited the greater part of our island, and more akin to those of 
Scotland; the Britons being dymry, the Scotch and Irish Gad. 
The tribes nearest to Scotland maintained close relations with that 
country, sharing in their wars and festivals. The island recei'ved 
Christianity through the preaching of Falladius in the 4th century, 
and of Si Patrick about the middle of the 5th ; and, while Britain 
was plunged back into heathen barbarism by the Saxon conquest, 
Ireland was celebrated as the seat of learning and religion, and 
was called the Island of the Saints. Foreigneirs resorted to 
her schools; and she sent forth missionaries, of whom the most 
celebrated was St. Columban, the apostle of the Hebrides (540- 
615). The Northmen extended their ravages to Ireland ; but from 
this evil she had begun to recover ; and the cities and kingdoms of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, fbunded by these invaders on the 
coast, were now rising into importance. The country was divided 
into five principal kingdoms,— Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, 
and Connaught ; and one of the five chieftains (riagh$) generally 
held a sort of supremacy over the rest (ard^riagh). This dignity 
was now held by Roderick O'Connor, king of Connaught, but he 
had little real power beyond his own province. 

In &ct, thus early in their history, the Irish seem to have dis- 
played those generous infirmities, in which the virtues and vices 
of the Celtic character were both exaggerated ; and their brave 
ftntiiusiasm was neutralized by the want of power tp apply them« 
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eelvee steadfastly to one object. The divifdon into clans combined 
wit& the law of tanistry, that is, the succession of an electiye instead 
of an hereditary chieftain, to create endless broils and petty wars. 
The tenure of property was rendered uncertain by the law of gavel" 
kind, under which each estate returned, on its owner s death, into a 
common stock, and was redistributed among the clansmen, a custom 
incompatible with any advance in agriculture. 

Henry had early formed the design of adding Ireland to his 
dominions; and he had recourse to the convenient doctrine that, 
under an alleged donation of Gonstantine, the pope could dispose 
of outlying countries, and eefpecially of islands. Adrian lY. (Break- 
spear), the only English pope of the whole line of pontiff, was 
equally disposed to aggrandize his country, and to subject the Irish 
church- to the authority of Bome, which she had always resisted. 
He issued a bull in 1156, granting the sovereignty over the island 
to the king of England, but it was some years before Henry was 
prepared to make the acquisition. 

The desired occasion at length arose out of a quarrel among 
the Irish chieftains. Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinster, be- 
ing expelled from his kingdom for an outrage he had committed, 
sought the aid of Henry, whose vassal he offered to become (1167). 
Henry, who was fully engaged, as above related, in France, granted 
Dermot letters patentt empowering any English subjects to give 
him aid. In the south-west of Wales Dermot found certain Nor- 
man adventurers willing to undertake his cnuse, among whom were 
Bobert Fitz-Stephens, Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and especially Bichard 
de Glare, of Ghepstow, sumamed Strongbow, son of the earl of 
Pembroke. In 1169 Fitz-Stephens crossed the Ghannel and took 
Waterford, and Fitz-Grorald followed him. In the next year Strong- 
bow took Dublin, and having married Eva, the daughter of Der- 
mot, he inherited the kingdom of Leinster (1170). The native 
princes, headed by Boderick, now leagued against him, and besieged 
Dublin with 30,000 men ; but a charge of ninety Norman knights, 
on their war-horses, and in their full armour, routed the whole 
army of wild kernes with immense slaughter ; and the terror of the 
English name spread over the whole island. 

It was now time for Henry to interfere, imless he wished to see 
Ireland an independent kingdom. He recalled to England all his 
subjects in Ireland. But on full submission made to his authority 
by Strongbow and the other adventurers, who gave up to him the 
principal cities, he suffered them to retain their possessions as fiefs 
of the crown ; and he appointed Strongbow as Seneachal of IreUmd. 
He visited the island in person, and received the homage of the 
people of the south, who offered no resistance ; but Boderick of 
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Connanglit and the king of Ulster refnsed sulnnission. The English 
power in Ireland was long bounded by a line drawn from the month 
of the Boyn-e to that of the Shannon. A synod assembled at Cashel 
onited the church of Ireland to the see of Borne. 

With this acceptable offering Henry met the papal legates on 
his return to Normandy in 1172 ; and having sworn on sacred relics 
that he had neither compassed nor desired the death of Becket, he 
received fall absolution from the pope. 

But now began the worst troubles of Henry's life and reign^ in 
the unnatural rebellion of his children. His wife, Eleanor of 
Poitou, was a disgraced woman when he married her ; and he had 
offended her, in turn, by his infidelities. She now incited his 
children to defy his authority, notwithstanding his having given 
all of them splendid establishments. Henry, the eldest (since the 
death of his brother William), had, besides the inheritance of the 
English crown, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine ; his second 
surviving son, Bichard, was duke of Guienne and count of Poitou ; 
C^eoffirey, the fourth son, possessed the duchy of Brittany in right of 
his wife ; and for John, tiie youngest, the kin^ destined the splendid 
appanage of Ireland. But, instigated by their mother, and en-- 
coniaged, at least in part, by the French king, the three eldest fled 
to the court of France, and announced to Henry their claim- to be 
invested with fuU sovereignty in their respective appanages. They 
were supported by many of the Norman, Breton, and Gascon 
nobility, but these Henry easily defeated. The great danger was 
in PHigiftTii^, where revolts broke out, while William king of Scot- 
land invaded the northern counties, and the Flemings made a 
descent on Suffolk. 

Aware that the murder of Becket still rankled in the minds of 
his people, Henry resolved to conciliate them, and the clergy at 
the same time, by a full and public penance. He came over from 
Normandy, and reached Canterbury on the 12th of Jxdy, 1174. 
He entered the city barefoot, worshipped at the shrine of St 
Thomas, and, assembling a chaptier of the monks, submitted to be 
scourged by them at the martyr's tomb. The next day he received 
full absolution from the clergy of Oanteibury. 

On his return to London, he was greeted by news which seemed 
to add the sanction of Heaven to his penance, for on the very day 
of his absolution his generals had gained a great victory over the 
Scots at Alnwick, in which king William (the Lion) himself was 
taken prisoner. The Scotch k^g only regained his liberty by 
ceding Berwick and Boxburgh to Henry, doing homage to him, with 
all the Scottish barons and prelates, in the cathedral of York, and 
placing the castle of Edinburgh in his hands for a limited time 
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(1175). Meanwhile the French king made peace with Henry ; the 
English rebels submitted to him ; and his sons returned to their 
obedience, and did homage for their possessions. 

The following years were occupied in the internal administration 
of the kingdom ; the constitution of which, as a Norman sovereignty, 
was now definitiyely settled, before it received those new elements 
of freedom which were added under the later Plantagenets. 

The Norman constitution had this one point in cr non with tLe 
8axon, that both were based on a military organiz. an. The state 
was modelled on the camp. But this organization assumed very 
different forms among the Germans in their native homes, and 
among the hordes that overran the provinces of the Boman empire. 
The former cherished greater loyalty to their chiefs, and greater 
respect for the rights of individual citizens ; the latter, banded 
together as brethren in arms, made a boast of personal inde- 
pendence and equality among themselves, while the people subdued 
by them formed a lower class, looked upon as having no political 
and scarcely any social rights. When Charles the Simple inquired 
of the Northmen what title their leader bore, the reply was, ** None, 
we are all equally free." When they began to form settled states, 
they found it necessary to ftame institutions based upon, but modify- 
ing, these principles ; and hence arose that celebrated constitution, 
of which we still preserve numy traces, called the Feubal Syreem. 

The essential idea of this system was, that among the gentlemen 
of equal birth, and equally entitled to bear arms, such voluntary 
service should be rendered to those whom fortune and ability had 
raised above the rest, as might be honourable in itself and con- 
sistent with personal independence ; and that this service should 
be rewarded in the like spirit It was on these terms only that the 
king was raised over his peen (i. e. parUt as the nobles were empha- 
tically called, to assert their eqwdUy\ and they above their re- 
tainers who were of gentle blood. The relation may be compared ' 
to that which still exists in our naval and military services, where 
the officers are equal as gentlemen, but have their allotted ranks 
for the purposes of the service ; only the bond of ditcipUne waa 
almost wanting. The perwnA being in this position, their claim on 
the property acquired in the countries they overran was also equal 
in theory ; but its distribution was regulated as follows. The king 
was the supreme lord of the land, with exceptions to be mentioned 
presently. The public land was the fund for rewarding the military 
service which his peers and others were bound to render to the 
king, while its possession formed a new obligation to such service. 
The possessions so held were called fiefs (in Latin, heneflcia) ; and 
Che possessoi became the vaeeal of the king, who was the feudal lord 
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or guterain. The yafisal was bound to follow the banner of bis lord 
with a force proportioned to the extent of hla tenure, to assist him 
with his counsel, and to attend as an assessor in his courts of justice, 
besides other minor services. The lord was bound to protect the 
yafisal in the secure enjoyment of his fief : and both owed to one 
another the protection of each other's person. 

Such being the relation between the king and great vassals, who 
held immediately under him, these were, in their turn, surrounded 
by a class of retainers, who owned them as their feudal lords. To 
such vassals the lord parcelled out his estate by a process called 
9ub-mfeiidaii<m, and he administered justice to them in his own 
courts. The few lands that remained free, that is, which were not 
bound to render service to a suzerain, though liable to burthens for 
the public defence, were called alodial in contradistinction to feudal. 

The vassals received their fiefs from the feudal lord by investiture, 
taking an oath of fealty and doing homage to him for the fief. This 
homage was either Uege or simple, the former being the more 
binding. ... 

This system tended to increase the power of the great feudatories 
at the expense of the crown. Their service to the sovereign was 
only occasional ; but they themselves were constantly surrounded 
by their retainers, who feasted in their halls, shared their sports, 
and lived imder their protection. Their casUes were for the most 
part fortified ; and they kept their retainers exercised in constant 
petty wars among themselves. Hence the feudal system tended to 
that miUtary aristocracy, which only yielded to the progress oi 
commerce and the rise of cities, the true strongholds of freedom. 

The feudal system was introduced into England by the Nonnan 
Conquest Its pressure on the common people waff aggravated by 
the completeness of the subjection of the Saxon race. All the land 
was held by feudal tenure, and there was no aUodium, The few 
Saxons who were permitted to retain their lands were brought 
under tiie feudal system ; and the thanes were reduced to the con- 
dition otfrankUfis, or simple freeholders. The Normans, who held 
most of the mancrs from the king, were caUed tenants-dn-ehief {in 
eapite) ; and they were bound to knight-serviee, that is, to maintain 
in the field, for forty days at a time, a certain force of their sub- 
tenants. This service extended to religious foundations and mon- 
asteries. Exclusive of these, 1400 tenants-in-chief and about 8000 
mesne lords (holdiog fie& not directly from the crown) are enume- 
rated in Domesday Book. 

There were some peculiarities in the Anglo-Norman feudal 
system which gave greater power to the king than he had in other 
countries — for instance, France. Generally the oath of the vasHi] 
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waa taken to his immediate lord ; but William made all the vaEsals, 
megne as well as chiefs take the oath to himsell Again, as the 
conquered lands were distributed to his followers at his pleasure, 
he took care not to make the estates so large as to be dangerous to 
himself, and he distributed them over different counties. Hence 
the nobles of England seldom defied the crown, or carried on private 
wars, as they did in other countries. 

The legislative power was vested in the king, together with the 
Great Council of the Bealm, or Boyal Courts afterwards called tub 
Pakliauent. 

This council was composed of the archbishops, bishops, and prin- 
cipal abbots, with the Greater BaronSt that is, the superior class 
(for there were two classes) of tenants under the crown. The 
lesser barons were also summoned, especially when taxes were to 
be imposed ; but the commons, that is, the representatives of coun- 
ties and boroughs, had no place in the council before the reign of 
Henry III. The fanctions of the Great Council were to grant 
money to. the king, and to assist him in making new laws. For the 
former purpose the consent of the lesser as well as the greater 
barons was required ; and the Norman kings bound themselves not 
to levy money from their tenants without their consent being given 
in a great council of the realm. The Council used to be summoned 
at the great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and at 
other times as occasion required. How for its assent was necessary 
to the making of laws does not appear. Indeed, the whole process 
of legislation under the Norman kings was in a very unsettled state. 
The royal charters were oonfiiraations of old privileges, rather than 
new enactments ; and in the practical administration of justice 
there seems to have been a conflict between the will of the sovereign 
and the Anglo-Saxon laws, in which the latter constantly gained 
more and more force. Some even regard the Norman Code, called 
the Grand Coutumier (or great customaiy), as of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. It was not till the reign of Henry H. that the Norman 
kings began to be real legislators, and to this reign belong most of 
the changes which are commonly ascril^ed to the Conqueror. 

Justice was administered by the king, in his select council {Curia 
or Aula BegU), which always attended his person. It was com- 
posed of the great officers of state, who were also the king^s poli- 
tical advisers and executive servants. A branch of this council, 
called the Court of Exchequer^ which can be traced hods, to the 
reign of Henry I., decided all questions connected with the revenue. 
Afterwards another branch was made, for private suitors, who had 
been compelled previously to follow the royal court, called the 
Court of Common PUoi, It originated early in the roign of 
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Richard I., and was fully established by Magna GLarta. Thus 
arose the three great courts of common law, which continue to th6 
present day. 

The old Saxon courts of the County and the Hundred still con- 
tinued ; and they formed a great check on the courts of the barons, 
as all freeholders, up to the greatest barons, were bound to assist 
the sheriff in these courts. An appeal lay from both the county 
and the baronial courts to the court of the king ; and, to save 
suitors the trouble and expense of following the king's court, itine- 
rant judges {Justices in Eyre) were appointed under Henry IL 
(A.D. 1176) to visit the six districts into which the kingdom was 
divided for this purpose, and which veiy nearly corresponded to 
the present circuits of the judges. 

The modes of deciding cases by compurgation and by the ordeal 
were continued for a time; but the former was abolished by 
Henry II., except in London and the other boroughs, and the 
latter by the Fourth Lateran Council at the beginning of the reign 
of Henry III. The ordeal was superseded by the trial by combat, 
in which the accused might maintain his cause by his body in 
single combat with his accuser, in the faith that " God would defend 
the right." In suits for the recovery of land, Henry II. enacted 
that a tenant, who was unwilling to risk the combat, might put 
himself on the assize^ consisting of four knights chosen by the 
sheriff who chose twelve more, and the verdict of the sixteen 
decided the case. But this was only in the king's court, and in 
those of the itinerant justices. 

The Norman kings derived a fixed and independent revenue 
from their vast crown lands ; but they also levied taxes, called 
taUages, on all who lived within their demesne. There was also 
the eeeuage or scutage, a composition paid by the chief tenants who 
neglected to furnish the number of soldiers corresponding to their 
estate. The DanegeUd was also continued ; the last instance of its 
levy being in the 20th year of Henry H., a.d. 1174. There were 
other important sources of revenue arising out of the f(^dal system. 
(1) A BdieJ was a fine paid to the lord by a new heir when suc- 
ceeding to his fief. (2) A Fine upon alienation was paid when a 
tenant transferred his fief to another. (3) An Escheai was'when a 
fief reverted to the lord in consequence of the death of a tenant 
without heirs. (4) A Forfeiture arose from the tenant failing to 
perform his duties to the lord or to the state. (5) Aids were con- 
tributions demanded from the vassals under special circumstances. 

(6) Wardship was the right of the lord to the care of his tenant's 
person, and to receive the profits of his estate, during his minority. 

(7) The Marriage of female wards was a source of revenue, by the 
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forfeiture of the som which the guardian could have obtained for a 
inarriage alliance, in case of the ward (during her minority; Teffuang 
the husband proposed by her guardian. 

The Church was advanced in power by the Conqueror, in return 
for the support which Borne gave to his claim to the crown. He 
separated the ciyil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, which had been 
united under the Anglo-Saxon kings. He prohibited the bishops 
from sitting in the county courts, and allowed ecclesiastical causes 
to be tried in spiritual courts only. He assigned to the church 
one-third of the knights' fees into which he divided England. 

From all the benefits of the political system thus described, one 
class, the lowest, of the people were excluded. These were the 
villeins, who were in fact daves, like the serfa of the Anglo-Saxons. 
But, at the Conquest, most of the oeorU, or freemen in the rank 
above the serfs, lost tiieir liberty, and were degraded into vUleins, 
This class were more and more oppressed, till under Henry II. the 
villein was incapable of holding property, and was at the mercy of 
his lord's arbitrary will, except that the law protected him from 
the worst forms of personal injury. Villeins were of two classes. 
The mUeiru regardant (in Latin adteripti glebas) changed owners 
with the lands to which they were attached ; while the viUeiTU in 
gro89 (or €St large) wete sot attachad to partaraiiiir biiidB, «Bid might 
be sold in the open market to any purchaser. Of all the steps in 
the progress of English liberty, none is more interesting than the 
process by which viUenage was abolished and its degraded victims 
became the noble peasantry of England. Their recovery of their 
liberty was not only the removal of the stain of slavery, but the 
revival of the old Anglo-Saxon race of freemen. 

The years in which Henry was chiefly occupied with internal 
administration (1175-1181) present no important events, except 
Prince John's appointment as Lord of Ireland (1177) ; in which 
office he so enraged the native chieftains by his petulance and 
incapacity, that it was necessary to recall him. In 1180 Louis VII., 
king of fWnce, was succeeded by Philip Augustus. 

But in 1182 the king's sons were again in open rebellion. Henry 
had claimed for prince Henry, his eldest son, the homage of his 
brothers for their continental possessions. They all refused, and 
Richard was especially violent and insolent. Even prince Henry, 
alarmed by an alliance between Bichard and the French king, took 
part with his brothers ; but he was seized wiUi a fatal illness, and 
died in bitter remorse at the age of 28, June 11, 1183. Three 
years later Qeo&ey was killed at a tournament at Paris, August 19, 
1 186. It was after his death that his widow, Constance, gave birtb 
to the imfortunate prince Arthur. 
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In the following year the capture of Jerusalem by Saladm roused 
the wrath of aU Christendom, and the kings of England and France, 
with the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, pledged themselves to a 
new cmsade, 1188. The funds were raised by an oppressive tax, 
called *' the tithe of Saladin." But a quarrel arose between Henry 
and Philip Augustus about prince Bichard's claims to be declared 
heir to all his father s dominions ; and Hichard, even to his fiither's 
face, professed his allegiance to. the French king, and did him 
homage for the English provinces in France, Nov. 18, 1188. The 
war which ensued was ended by a peace disadvantageous to Henry, 
1189 ; but the last drop in his cup of bitterness was added by the 
discovery that^ his fEivourite son, John, had been in the league 
against him. The broken-hearted fEither cursed his children and 
the day of his own birth. His health yielded to his sorrows, and 
he died of a lingering fever at the castie of Chinon, near Saumur, 
in the 58th year of his age and the 34th of his reign. His natural 
son, Geoffirey, attended his corpse to the abbey of Fontevraud, and, 
as it lay there in state, Bichard came to gaze upon his father's 
remains. The old chronicler Matthew of Paris tells how a flow 
of blood £rom the nostrils of the corpse was taken as a sign of indig- 
nation by Bichard, who expressed the deepest remorse for the 
undutifal conduct which had brought his father to the grave. 

Henry was one of the greatest of the English kings. He was 
richly gifted in person and in mind, and he used his gifts with 
energy. Though not free from the vices of his race, violence and 
dissimulation, he governed justly, and carried England a great step 
onward towards the settlement of her constitution. 

He had five sons by his wife Eleanor; WiUiaTn, who died in 
1156; Henry, who died in 1183; Bichard; Geoffrey, who died in 
1186 ; and John. Only Bichard and Jolm survived bim, and occu- 
pied, in succession, the throne of England. He had several natural 
children ; and his mtrigue with ** the Fair Bosamond " gave rise 
afterwards to the fiibulous story of her concealment in the laby- 
rinth of Woodstock, and her discovery and murder by the jealous 
Eleanor. Of Bosamond*s two sons, the elder, William, sumamed 
Longsword, married the daughter of the earl of Salisbury ; and 
Geoffrey, the younger, became bishop of Lincoln and archbishop 
of York. 



CHAPTER Till. 

THE HOUSE OP PLAKTAOBNET — continued, 
JOHN. A.D. 1189-1216.-' 



BiCHARo' 1." (1189-1199), Burnamed C<EUR-DE.L(oifT(the'Iio»- 
hearted), woa bom at Oxford, Sept 13, 11S7. He had poflseased 
his mother's dnch; of Aqtiitaine and count; of Poiton for eeveral 
years before the deatb of Henry II. called him to the tbrone of 
England. The aincerity of the grief which he showed at his 
father's tomb wan proTed by hia retaining his trusted counsellors ; 
while he showed his respect for his mother by releasing her from 
cuptiTity, and his atfection for bis brother John by the gift, after- 
wards so ill-requited, of hononrs and estates. 
The ten years' reign of Bichard was divided into two nearly 
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t3qiial parte, during the first of which he was afosont in the Etubt, 
and during the second he was chiefly engaged in war on the 
Continent. 

The day of his coronation, Sept. 3, 1189, was marked by a great 
massacre of the Jews, who had presumed to show themselves in 
public contrary to the king's orders. There were similar massacres 
in the fallowing year, especially at York, and the king took severe 
measures to repress such outrages ; but the persecution of the Jews 
was constantly renewed under the. Plantag^net kings. Richard 
returned to Normandy in.December, after filling up some bishop- 
rics and appointing his mother regent. 

His whole mind was now given to the Crusade, into which he 
had been one of the first to enter, and to which Henry had been 
pledged. Such an enterprise suited him far better than the cares 
of government. His prodigious strength, his dauntless couragey 
his military capacity, and his poetic devotion to the honours of 
chivalry, all combined with the ^nerous enthusiasm of his temper 
to make him the pattern of a chevalier rather than of a king. 
From the very first the welfare of his kingdom was sacrificed to 
this enterprise. Funds were raised by the sale of high offices, as 
well as of the revenues of the crown ; and he even gave up to the 
king of Scotland, for the small sum of 10,000 marks, the claim 
of homage which Henry had exacted from him, and the fortresses 
of Berwick and Roxburgh, the keys of the kingdom. 

In April, 1190, he set sail from Dartmouth to meet Philip 
Augustus at the rendezvous of Vezelay, on the borders of Bur- 
gundy, where the united forces amounted to 100^000 men. Rejoin- 
ing his fleet at Marseilles, he was driven by stress of weather to 
winter at Messina, where he was joined by Berengaria, the daughter 
of the king of Navarre, who accompanied him to. Palestine, after 
their marriage on May 12, 1191. On his voyage he took Cyprus, to 
avenge an insult from ite sovereign. 

The story of the Third Crusade (1191-1192) belongs rather to 
the romance of Richard's life than to the history of England. To 
him was chiefly due the capture of Acre, which had been besieged 
for two years in vain (July 12, 1191). But in the very hour of 
victory he gave duke Leopold of Austria the aflfront which was 
afterwards so meanly avenged; and Philip Augustus, jealous of 
being eclipsed by Richard, set sail from Acre homewards on 
July 31st. Amidst tremendous losses Richard marched along the 
coast to Ascalon, which he took ; and he had twice advanced 
towards Jerusalem, when he found that his unaided efibrte were 
not equal to the enterprise. He made a truce with Saladin, on the 
tonns that Acre^ Joppa, and a portion of the sea-ooast should belong 

D 3 
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to the Ohristians, and that pilgrims to Jerusalem should be unmo- 
lested, Aug. 1192. 

Richard's decision had been greatly influenced by the tidings 
that his brother John was plotting to seize his kingdom, with the 
support of Philip Augustus. He sailed from Acre on the 9th of 
October, and, to avoid passing through France, he took his route 
by the Adriatic, near the head of which sea he was shipwrecked. 
He set out on his journey through Germany as a pilgrim ; but his 
disguise was discovered at Vienna, and his old enemy, Leopold 
duke of Austria, arrested him (Dec. 20, 1192), but gave him up on 
the demand of the emperor Henry YI., who imprisoned him in a 
castle in the Tyrol. The beautiful legend of his discovery by the 
minstrel Blondel belongs to a romance of the 13th century. Bichard 
was brought by the emperor before a diet at Worms (May 20> 
1193), where the German princes condemned the conduct of the 
emperor, whom the pope threatened to excommunicate; and 
Bichard recovered his liberty for a ransom of 150,000 marks. 

Meanwhile the news had excited in England an indignation 
which extended to Bichard's enemies at home. Having made a 
treaty to profit by the king's captivity, Philip Augustus and John 
began hostilities. The French king was repulsed in Normandy ; 
while John was forced to conclude a truce with the justiciaries 
who governed England in Bichard*s absence. He was warned of 
bis brother's return by a letter from Philip in these words ; Take 
keed to yourself, (he devil is broken loose. All his possessions in 
England were forfeited by a great council of the barons. 

The king sailed from the Scheld, with a fleet sent from England 
to convoy him, just in time to escape the emissaries of the emperor, 
who had resolved to recapture him, and landed at Sandwich 
March 13, 1194. After being crowned a second time at Winchester 
'April 17), and forgiving his brother John, he passed over into 
Normandy to avenge himself on the French king. The desultory 
war which followed was concluded l>y a truce for five years. 
Jan. 18, 1199. But three months had not elapsed when Bichard 
ended his brilliant but comparatively useless career by an inglo- 
rious death. He was besieging a rebellious vassal in his castle of 
Chains, in Poitou, when he was wounded by an arrow in the 
shoulder, and an unskilful surgeon made the hurt mortal. The 
eastle being taken, the archer, Gourdon, was brought before the 
king, and defied him to do all that his revenge prompted. Pleased 
with his boldness, Bichard ordered him to be set free, with a sum 
of money as a present ; but the order was disobeyed, and Gourdon 
was flayed alive and then hanged. The king, who had no children, 
and who had always treated Arthur, the son of his brother Geoffrey, 
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as his iieir, was indaced by his mother to acknowledge John as 
his successor ; and he died on the 8th of Apsil, 1199, in the 10th 
year of his reign and the 42nd of his age. He was boiicd at 
Fontevraud. 

Such a character as Bichard's may well be surrendered to the 
romancer, in whose pages the almost savage grandeur of the war- 
rior is softened by traits of generosity, and adorned by the graces 
of minstrelsy, in which Bichard was a proficient. But history 
must not fail to record the miseries of the kingdom, abandoned to 
disorder, and ground down by tiie expenses of the king's wars and 
of his ransom. It was reserved for the following reign to reap tho 
memorable fruits of this period of transition. 

John (1199-1216), the yoxmgest son of Henry II., was sumamed 
Lackland (Bans Terre), from the circumstance of his having no 
share in those possessions of the crown with which his brothers 
were richly endowed; for he had lost the government of Ireland by 
his own folly. He was crowned at Westminster on the 27th of 
May, and he set out immediately for France, to resist a movement 
in &,vour of his nephew Arthur, duke of Brittany, who claimed tho 
English crown as the son of his elder brother, Geoffrey. This ill- 
fkied young prince was in the hands of Philip Augustus, who 
wished to use him as the means of weakening John and wresting 
from him his contLnental dominions. But Arthur's mother, Gon« 
stance, being jealous of the designs of the French king, carried off 
her son from Paris, and caused him to submit to John, who was 
soon after acknowledged as king by Philip, liay 23, 1200. 

John now remained in England for more than a year, during 
which time he divorced his wife, the grand-daughter of the re- 
nowned Bobert earl of Gloucester, and married Isabella of Angou- 
Itee, the betrothed bride of Hugh Lusignan, count of Marche. 
He also received the homage of tho king of Scotland at Lincoln 
(Nov.- 22, 1200). 

In the following summer (1201) John visited the king of France, 
and tried in vain to induce him to give up the cause of Arthur. 
The English barons also, discontented with John's government, 
appealed to Philip as his suzerain. A fresh war broke out, in 
which Arthur openly joined the French, and was taken by John, 
with many of his principal adherents (July 31, 1202). Arthur was 
first imprisoned in the castle of Falaise, but afterwards removed to 
Bouen, where John is said to have stabbed him with his own handi, 
. and then to have thrown his body into the Seine (1203). 

The murder of Arthur ruined John in France. Neglecting the 
citation of Philip, as his suzerain, to answer for the crime, he was 
condemned as a traitor and parricide, and was adjudged to have 
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forfeited all his French possessions. The Bretons took up arms in 
the name of Eleanor, the sister of Arthur : and, while John first 
remained inactive at Bouen, and then retired to England CDee, 
1203), Philip easily overran Normandy ; and the capture of Bouen 
\July 1204) effected the reunion of that province to France, which 
was followed by the submission of Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and 
part of Poitou. After some fruitless efforts to recover the lost 
French provinces, John consented to a truce with Philip, renouncing^ 
all the country north of the Loire, 1206. 

The loss of Normandy was soon fcdlowed by a no less disastrouB 
conflict with the Papal See, which was then occupied by the bold 
and ambitious Innocent UL On the death of Hubert archbishop 
of Canterbuiy, in 1205, the pope set aside two rival candidates for 
the primacy, and commanded the monks of Ghristchurch, Canter- 
bury, to elect Stephen Langtok, an Englishman, who had been 
brought up in France. The king avenged the usurpation by expel- 
ling the monks of Ghristchurch ; and the pope replied by laying 
England tmder an interdict (March 23, 1208). By this act the 
people were deprived of the offices of religion, except baptism, 
confession, and the absolution of the dying. Even the dead were 
not suffered to be interred in consecrated ground, but were thrown 
into ditches by the wayside. Instead of submitting, John attacked 
the property and even the persons of the clergy, and this all the 
more when the pope followed up the interdict by a sentence of 
excommunication against the king himself (Nov. 1209). The terri- 
fied clergy neither dared to obey the interdict, nor to publish the 
sentence of excommunieation. The king showed equal obstinacy 
in putting down the discontents of his barons, many of whom fled 
to Ireland and Scotland. John marched northwards and received 
tribute and homage from the Scotch king (Aug. 1209). Next year 
(1210) he invaded Ireland, and reduced to obedience the English 
settlers, who had been aiming at independence ; and the year after 
he penetrated into Wales as far as Snowdon, and received the 
submission of the principal chiefs (1211). These successes were 
attended with great cruelties, according to the chroniclers, who 
were John's bitter enemies. Their picture of the king's hateful 
character is probably futhfol ; but the events of these three years 
prove that he was not destitute of energy and courage. 

At length the pope produced the last weapon of his spiritual 
armoury. In 1212 he absolved the English from their allegiance 
to John, and called on the king of France to execute the sentence 
of deposition. Philip collected a force for the invasion of England, 
and John saw that the time was come when he must yield. His 
submission was carried to the length of resigning his kingdom to 
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the Holy See, from which, in the person of the legate Pandolf, be 
received back his crown anew, to hold it, with all the rites ot 
homage paid to a fendal lord, as a vassal, by the payment of an 
annual tribute of 1000 marks (1213). ■ 

John now turned boldly upon the king of France. The earl of 
Salisbuiy attacked in the French harbours the ships collected for 
the invasion, and burned Dieppe. John carried the war into the 
French territories which Philip had wrested from him (1214) ; but 
Philip's victory over the emperor Otho at Bouvines, in Flanders^ 
induced John to conclude a peace at Ohinon, Sept 18, 1214. 

Thus ended the second act in the drama of John's reign. The 
third was as humiliating to himself as the loss of his French pro- 
vinces or the surrender of his crown to the pope ; but it is for ever 
glorious and memorable in English history ; for now was laid, by 
the hands of this unworthy and unwilling sovereign, the foundation- 
stone of the whole fabric of our liberty. 

His rule had by this time become intolerable to ereiy class of his 
subjects. The Ohurch had found in him a determined enemy. 
The barons saw their privileges invaded by his tyranny, and the 
honour of their fEumlies outraged by his vices. The commons were 
treated like serfi9, and driven to become outlaws. The property of 
all classes was subjected to endless exactions. The case of the 
Jews, who were beyond the protection of the law, served to show 
the lengths to which he could proceed in extorting money by cruel 
tortures : for example, a Jew of Bristol, refdsing to give up his 
treasures, was thrown by the king's orders into a dungeon, and one 
of his teeth was wrenched out daily, until he had lost seven, when 
he gave in. 

The barons of England, who had long cherished the desire to 
curb the king's tyranny, saw the necessity of redressing the wrongs 
of the people, as well as their own. They found a head in Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and a leader in WiUiam earl of 
Pembroke. Their first demand was for the observance of Henry I.'s 
Charter, a copy of which had been discovered by Langton ; and 
next, at an assembly convened by the primate at St. Edmondsbuiy, 
in Suffolk, they framed their requirements for a redress of grievances 
(Nov. 20, 1214). The king tried in vain to buy over the clergy by 
a charter, in which he yielded up to them the election of church 
dignitaries. The barons presented their demands to John at 
London (Jan. 6, 1215) ; and, as he deferred his answer, and mean- 
while obtained a papal censure against them, they assembled in 
open war at Stamford, and marched on London, entering the city 
on the 24th of May, 1215. The king, deserted by all but a few 
knights, consented to an interview with the insurgents at Runnff 
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mede, a meadow on the banks of the Thames, near Windsor ; and 
on this eyer-memorable spot he signed, on the 15th of June, the 
Magna Ghabta or Great Chabteb, an instrument which has never 
ceased to deserve that name, as the. chief foundation of the consti- 
tutional liberties of the people of England. 

The clauses of the Charter in which the barons stipulated for 
their privileges have now lost their importance, in comparison with 
those which secured the persons and property of aU freemen from 
the arbitrary power of the crown. The following are the words of 
the Charter, as confirmed by Henry HI. : — No fbeeman shall be 

TAKEN OR IMPRISONED, OR BE DISSEISED OF HIS FREEHOLD OR LIBER- 
TIES OR FREE CUSTOMS, OR BE OUTLAWED, OR EXILED, OR AN? OTHER- 
WISE DESTROYED ; NOR WILL WE PASS UPON HIM, NOR SEND UPON 
inM, BUT BT LAWFUL JUDGMENT OF HIS PEERS, OR BY THE LAW OF 
THE LAND. We WILL SELL TO NO MAN, WE WILL NOT DENY OR DELAY 

TO ANY MAN, JUSTICE OR BIGHT. In thcsc words wcTc established 
the great principles of the seeuriiy ojpemomk liberty by the process 
which was afterwards more definitely embodied in the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, and that of the right of every accused person to bo 
tried by a jury of his peers. The third great principle, of no tax- 
ation vnthout -representation, was embodied in the provision that no 
'* Bcutage " or " aid " should be imposed without the consent of the 
great council of the kingdom (except in certain matters personal to 
the crown) ; while the mode of constitutiug this council was laid 
down, namely, that the superior cleigy and nobles should be sum- 
moned by the king's writ, and all other tenants in chief by the 
sheriff. Tne Charter also secured the liberties of London and the 
other great cities^ and protected the people, of every class, from 
excessive fines ; nor did it overlook the meanest of the people, for 
it provided that even villeins were not to be deprived of their imple- 
ments of husbandry. 

The Great Charter has always remained the fundamental law 
of the constitutional monarchy of England. It was confirmed, in 
succeeding reigns, by no less than 38 solemn ratifications. The 
most important of these were in the Isi Snd, and 9th years of 
Henry HI., the last being the form in which it stands to this day 
unaltered in our statute-book. There were three other ratifications 
by Henry HI., three by Edward I., fifteen by Edward HI., six 
by Bichard H., six by Henry IV., one by Henry V., and one by 
Henry YL The provision against taxation without the consent of 
parliament, though removed by Henry HI. from the Charter, was 
confirmed by a special statute in the 25th year of Edward L 

But, besides the special provisions of the Charter; the very fad 
of its exaction from the king was a consecration of the still deeper 
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fundamental principle, on which the English monarchy itself has 
always been based, that the crown is held only by the consent of 
the people, and on the condition that the soyereign shall respect 
their rights and liberties, and keep his own prerogative within the 
limits of the law. 

To secnre the observance of the Charter the king was obliged 'to 
give the barons possession of London, and the custody of the Tower 
to the archbishop of Oanterbury ; and twenty-five of the barons 
were appointed as conservators of the public liberties, with full 
power over all classes of the people. The king's first act was, in 
violation of an express oath, to obtain a papal bull annulling the 
Charter (Sept. 13), while he secretly enlisted a band of foreign 
mercenaries. With these he overran the kingdom, laying it waste 
like an enemy's country. The barons, whom his perfidy had taken 
by surprise, cast off their allegiance, and offered the crown to Louis, 
the son of Philip king of France. Louis landed at Sandwich, 
May 21, 1216, took Bochester, and advanced to London, where he 
received the homage of the barons, Juno 2. A war ensued, with 
successes and reverses on both sides. John drew his forces to a 
head in linoolnshire, while Louis was detained before Dover, 
which he had vowed to take ; but an accident changed the whole 
state of affitirs. After staying at Lynn, which derived from his 
&vour its appellation of King's Lynn, John was marching into 
Lincolnshire round the Wash, when, keeping too near its treach- 
erous shores, he lost his carriages, treasure, baggage, and regalia. 
His health, already much impaired by anxiety, yielded to this final 
blow ; and he reached the castle of Newark, only to expire there, 
on the 19th of October, 1216, in the 50th year of his age, and the 
ISth of his reign. 

He bequeathed hia body to St. Wulstan, the patron saint of the 
cathedral of Worcester, where he lies beneath a splendid tomb ; 
and to his country the memory of one of the worst men and most 
tyrannical kings that ever filled her throne, but whose very vices 
and weakness gave the opportunity for merging the sovereignty of 
the Norman dynasty in a new constitutional kingdom. This great 
change was attended by one of no less consequence in the social 
condition of the people ; for it was in the reign of John that the 
amalgamation of the Normans and Saxons into one people was 
almost completed. From John also the city of London obtained 
the right of electing its mayor annually, and the "Old London 
Bridge " was finished, in place of the former wooden bridge ovef 
the Tlwonei. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE BOUSE OP FLANTAOEHGT — continued. 
HBNBT m. 1216-1272. 
Behry III^ of WiNCHESTi:!!, the elder of John's two eooe, oceu- 
piad the throne for a longer period than any English king, except 
George III,, but there are few rcigna 80 bmien of eronts. A boy 
of nine jcsrs old at bis father'^ death, he was in the hands of the 
vise and brave earl of Pembroke, who bud him crowned at Gloa- 
ceBter (Oct 28, I2I6), when the fouug king did homage to the pope 
lor hi I dominions- 
Pembroke, appointed protector by a council of tbe barons at 
Bristol (Not, 12), confirmed tbe Qreat Charter, thereby conoiliatiDg 
the people and gaining over many of the insurgent baiona. Lonia 
and his adherents wen excommunicated by the papal legate for 
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contmning the war (April 18, 1217); Mb aimy was defeated at 
Lincoln (May 20) ; a fleet sent from France with reinforcements 
suffered the same &te off Doyer (Aug. 21) ; and he himself was 
besieged in London by Pembroke, with whom he concluded a truce 
and quitted England (Sept. 11, 1217). 

But the barons kept the royal castles that they had seized; 
and Louis, becoming king Louis YUI. on his father's death (1223), 
not only broke his promise to restore Normandy, but invaded 
Poitou, and took Bochelle (1224). Henry crossed over to France, 
but gained no reputation in the field ; while, in every part of his 
goyemment, he began to show the weakness of his character. He 
had lost the aid of Pembroke by death (1218), and he quarrelled 
with his faithfol counsellor, the justiciary Hubert de Burgh (1231), 
ftnd placed himself in the hands of Peter des Boches, bishop of 
Winchester, who had formerly gained discredit as a counsellor of 
John, and had been already once dismissed by Henry. This pre- 
late, a Poitevin by birth, filled all offices with his countrymen; 
and a further irruption of foreigners was caused by the king's mar- 
riage with Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence (1236). 
The kingdom was threatened with another civil war, and hostilities 
actually occurred on the Welsh border and in Lreland with the 
party hostile to Des Boches ; but peace was soon restored, and thb 
insurgents pardoned. During all his reign, however, the king was 
engaged in conflicts with his nobles. 

But before these intestine commotionB reached their height 
Henry engiged in several foreign wars. In 1242 he made war 
noon Louis IX. of France, and lost his possessions in Poitou. In 
V2S3 he repelled an invasion of Guienne by the king of Castile, but 
incurred an enormous debt. In 1255 he was tempted by the pope, 
whom he supported against the emperor Frederick 11^ to engage 
in an enterprise for the conquest of Naples, which only plunged 
him deeper into debt, and more emlffoiled him with his barons. 
Indeed his subserviency to the pope was one of the chief disgraces 
of his reign. The best of the ecclesiastical benefices were given to 
Italians ; and the pecuniary exactions of the see of Borne, in various 
forms, became intolerable. 

Meanwhile Henry's favourites were continually leading him to 
violate the Great Charter, thoi^h he had solexnnly confirmed it 
several times. At length the prevailing discontent found an 
open utterance under the guidance of Simon de Montfort, earl 
of Leicester. This celebrated man was the yoimger son of Simon 
de Montfort, who had conducted a crusade against the Albigenses, 
and the brother-in-law of the king. He secretly convened the chief 
harons, and united them in a confederacy, not only to redress the 
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grioTonceB of the kingdom, but to take its goyemment into theii 
own hands. At a parliament held by the king, to ask supplies foi 
his enterprise against Naples (May 2, 1258), the barons appeared 
Mly armed, and exacted from Henry a promise to assemble another 
parliament to settle the afiairs of the realm. 

This ** Mad Parliament,*' as it came afterwards to be called, mot 
at Oxford on the 11th of June, and the king was really a prisoner 
to the armed barons, who appointed fifteen of their own number, 
with De Montfort at their head, to draw up a scheme of reform, to 
which they bound the king beforehand by an oath. Their mea- 
sures, known as the PravisionB of Oxford, were these — ^that four 
knights should.be chosen by each county to state their grievances, 
and that three sessions of parliament should be held every year. 
There were also provisions for the elections of sheriff, for guarding 
estates from foreigners, and for other purposes. 

The barons followed up these enactments by taking all power 
into their own hands, changing all the great officers of state, and 
even appointing a committee of twelve to wield the whole power of 
the parliament in the intervals of its session. By enacting that the 
drouits of the. itinerant justices should be held only every seven 
years, they removed a legal check on their power. These excesses 
led to a reaction in the public mind ; and the barons became* divided 
among themselves by the rivalry of the eaxls of Leicester and 
Gloucester. At this crisis the king visited France, then under the 
government of Louis IX., who has gained the name of St. Louis 
from his personal piety and his. crusade against the Moors of Tunis. 
With him Henry arranged the pending questions concerning his 
French dominions, by finally surrendering Normandy, which he 
had no hope of recovering, while he was confirmed in the possession 
of Guienne, and was to receive Poitou back after the death of Louii 
(Nov. 1259). These causes of difierence being removed, Louis was 
prepared to mediate between Henry and his rebellious subjects. 

During the king's absence hi France the dissensions between the 
barons had threatened a new dvil war, in which prince Edward 
(afterwards so celebrated as Edward I.) prepared to take a part 
by levying* troops. The king mistrusted his son's intentions, but 
Edward cleared himself of the suspicion of treason by a solemn 
oath. The earl of Gloucester went over to the king's party, and 
Henry was thus encouraged, his oonsdenoe being fortified by a 
papal absolution, to revoke all his concessions; while Edward, 
pleading the obligation of his oath, sided with the barons. The 
king fortified himself in London, and De Montfort fied to France ; 
but the death of Gloucester deprived Henry of his main st&y, and 
he was again compelled to surrender to the barons, and to promise 
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to abide by the Provisions of Oxford, which were promulgated in a 
Great Conndl held at London, Sept 8, 1263. 

About the same time (Oct 3) an event ooeuired in Scotland 
momentouff enough to interrupt the course of our narratiye — the 
defeat of an invading Norwegian host by king Alexander in. at 
Largs, on the coast of Ayrshire. 

The king and the barcms at length appealed to Louis, who» in a 
oouncil at Amiens (Jan. 23, 1264), annulled the Provisions of Oxford, 
and recpmmended a general amnesty, declaring also that the people 
should preserve their ancient liberties. But these terms were dis- 
tasteful to the barons, and the civil war became fiercer than ev6r 
Henry and prince Edward returned from France and united their 
forces ; while De Montfort made the castle of Eenilworth his head- 
quarters ; and the country was wasted on eyery aide. At last a 
pitched battle was fought at Lewes (May 13, 1264), when the king 
and his brother Biohaxd, earl of Gontwall, were taken prisoners. 
A truce, called the Mite of Lewes, was imposed by De Montfort 
upon prince Edwaid. wlio surrendered himself a prisoner in his 
fiither*s piflfm. vKh his oooiin prince Henry, the son of the duke of 
GoDnmlL The triumph of the barons was complete. An attempt 
made by Mortimer, earl of March, to renew the war in Wales was 
crushed by De Montfort, with the aid of the Welsh chieftain Lle- 
wellyn. A fleet collected by the queen to invade England was 
blockaded in the Flemish ports, till the soldiers dispersed. The 
papal bull, excommunicating the barons, vras torn in pieces at Dorer, 
and De Montfprt kept his Christmas like a king at Eenilworth. 

The new year forms an epoch for oyer memorable in our consti- 
tutional history. On the 20th of January, 1265, there assembled at 
London, on the summons of De Montfort, a parliament composed 
on a different model from any previous great council of the kingdom. 
Besides the chief nobles and prelates, who were summoned by vmt, 
De Montfort directed the return of 100 of the dignified cleigy and 
of two knighU firom each ehiret and (100 representaiivee of every city 
and borough. These two classes, though for the present sitting in one 
chamber with the nobles, formed the g^rm of the House of Gomiions. 

This great service to his country was De Montforf s last act of 
power. He was deserted by the earl of Gloucester, the son of his 
old rival ; and prince Edward escaped -from his guards (May 28), 
and joined the army of Mortimer in Wales. De Montfort marched 
to meet him, under the banner of the king, whose person he carried 
with him. A battle was fought at Eyesham, in Worcestershire 
'Aug. 4, 1265), in which prince Edward was victorious, and Do 
Montfort himself was among the slain. His fate was all but shared 
by Heniy, whom he had placed in the front of the battle, and wlio 
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only Bayed bis life by exdaiming to a knight who had wonnded him, 
'*lam Henry of Winchester, your king.'* The corpse of De Montfort 
was mangled by the victors; but the people long cherished his 
memory, as the champion of their liberties ; and the impulse which 
he gave to our constitutional freedom may be allowed to excuse great 
&ults of personal ambition. The remaining partisans of De Montfort, 
whose chief strongholds were at'Eenilworth Oastie and in the Isle of 
Ely, were gradually brought to submission by prince Edward, who 
granted to them terms which are known as ** the Award of Kenil- 
toorth" A parliament held at that place (Nov. 1266) re-established the 
king's authority, on the condition of his observing the Great Charter. 

The short remainder of Henry's reign was passed in peace. So 
tax, indeed, was tranquillity restored, that prince Edward ventured 
to follow the impulse of his chivalrous spirit and the example of the 
French king by embarking in a new crusade (1269) ; and he was 
still absent when Heniy IIL expired at Bury Si Edmunds, on the 
16th of November, 1272, in the 66th year of his age and the 57th of 
nis reign. He was buried at Westminster on the 20th, and fealty 
was at once sworn to his son Edward, " though men were ignorant 
whether he was alive, for he had gone to distant countries beyond 
the sea, warring against the enemies of Christ" 

The period of nearly a century, from the death ot Henry II. to 
that of Heuiy III., completed the transition from the Norman 
sovereignty to our English constitutional monarchy. The people 
had become one; and all between the greater barons and the 
villeins were equal in the eye of the law. Hence the readiness 
with which all classes united against the encroachments of the 
crown; and hence also the necessity, which the barons felt, of 
acting with the commons. Their close confederacy mth the great 
boroughs is proved by the &ct that London was always on their 
side, except when the king seized the Tower by force. The absence 
of Bichard, the tsrranny of John, and the weakness of Henry, forced 
their rabjects to take into their own hands the settiement of that 
constitution which was founded by the Great Charter and finally 
established by the parliament of De Montfort 

During this period also was effected the fusion of the Anglo-Scucon 
and the Norman 'French into the English Lakouaoe ; and the germs 
of l&e noble litemture of the next age began to show themselves. 

The ISth century was a great period too in the history of English 
Art ; for in it was completed the transition from the heavy Saxon 
and the massive Norman architecture to that genuine and exqui- 
sitely beautiful English style which is still unhappily called Gothic 
Westminster Abbey, which Henry III. nearly Uved to complete, mnv 
be taken as a type of the many glorious monuments of the art thoi 
our own generation is only now recovering. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGBNET — continiied. 
EDWARD I.; EDWARD n. A.D. 1272-132T. 

Edwabd I. (1272-1307), Bamamed Lohosoanes, from hij slahire, 
was bom at WeslminBter, June 18, 1239, and miirried Eleanor of 
Castile in 1254. Ho departed, aa we have seeo, for tho Hoi; 
lAud a few years after bis fetter's recovery of liis throne (1270> 
He flrst went to join Bt Lonia before Tunis ; but finding that be 
was already dead, Edward sailed on to Aero, gained several battles 
agtuust the Baraceos, and took Nazaretli (1271). One of the 
fanatic sect called Atiaains penetrated to his camp and inflicted 
on him a wound, htaa which his wife Eleanor is said to have 
Backed the poison, and so to have saved bia life (Ju. 12, 1272). 
He soon aller mode a buce with the inMels, and sailed from Acre 
Ml the 15th of August. 
. It was in SicUy that he received the news of bis &ther's death. 
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and of the quiet state of the kingdom under the regency of his 
cousin the earl of Cornwall, the archbishop of York, and the earl 
of Gloucester. He spent a whole year in Italy and France, settled 
the afEairs of Guienne, and arranged some commercial disputes 
with the countess of Flanders. Ai, length he landed at Dover on 
the 2nd of Aug^ust, 1274, and was crowned at Westminster, with 
his queen ElAnor, on the 19th. 

Edward's attention was first given to the internal afi^s of the 
kingdom. In a parliament held at Westminster (1275) he took 
measures for the due administration of justice, and for the suppres- 
sion of robbery and peculation. In 1278 was enacted the Statvte of 
OUmcester, under which commissionB were issued to protect and 
improve the royal demesne and revenue, and to inquire into the 
encroachments made thereon by the nobles. Turning next to the 
Church, which had been enriched by large grants from Henry IIL, 
the king and parliament enacted the celebrated Statute of Mort- 
main, forbidding lands and tenements to be made over to eccle- 
siastical corporations without the king's permission. This statute 
was so called because the members of such bodies, being devoted 
to the Divine service, were dead in the eye of the law, and property 
held by them was therefore said to be in mortua manu {in a dead 
holding). In the same year Edward went over to Fi»nce, and was 
confirmed in the possession of Guienne, at the same time renouncing 
all claim to Normandy. (1279) 

He now turned his whole attention to the Conquest of Wales. 
The mountains of that country had afforded a refuge to a large 
part of the Britons at the Saxon conquest. From that time 
downwards an almost constant state of hostility had been maintained 
by the incursions of the Welsh princes on tiie one hand, and the 
efforts of the English kings to subdue them on the other. The 
chief leaders of the Welsh had at length come to acknowledge the 
king of England as their feudal lord ; and on such terms Llewellyn, 
the prince of Wales, had received pardon for his adherence to 
De Montfort But he disobeyed the repeated simimons of Edward 
to attend the parliament ; and in 1276, when his betrothed bride, 
the daughter of De Montfort, was seized on her voyage to Walesa 
he broke out into open insurrection. Edward marched at once 
faito the heart of North Wales, secured the passes, and advanced 
to Snowdon, Llewellyn's last refuge. The prince surrendered at 
discretion, returned with Edward, and did homage to him at West- 
minster for the territories which he was permitted to retain round 
finowdon and in the Isle of Anglesey, and received back his 
bride. But his submission served only to rouse the national spirit 
of the people to a final struggle for their independence. Theii 
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harda &imed the flame of patriotiBm with prophedeB, aaciibed to 
Merlin, which marked the present time as the epoch of their liber- 
ation. Llewellyn was reconciled to his brother David — ^who had 
in the former war placed himself under Edward's protection — 
and, in 1282, they stormed the castles of Flint and Bhuddlan, which 
Edward had built as the keys of North Wales. But, while Edward 
advanced with an oyerwhelming force, Llewellyn fell in a battle 
with the marchers, Dec. 11 ; and his brother David, hunted from 
bill to hill, was at length betrayed and taken prisoner. He was 
carried to Shrewsbuiy, where the king had established the courts 
of justice, was found guilty by the peers of high treason — that is, 
the crime of compassing the king's death— and suffered the fiill 
extremity of the horrible penalty of treason, which was invented for 
this occasion, and which has only very recently (1814) ceased to 
disgrace our statute-book. He was drawn to the gibbet on a hurdle, 
hanged and cut down before life was extinct, his bowels cut out 
and burnt before his £EUse, and his head struck from his body, which 
was then divided into four quarters, and these were sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to be exposed for the terror of traitors 
(1283). The tradition— so fieoniliar to us by Gray's splendid ode— 
that Edward's vengeance was extended to a general massacre of the 
* bards, does not rest on any sufficient authority. 

Wides was now not only subdued but incorporated with England, 
and brought imder the same forms of judicial administration by the 
** Statute of Wales," which was enacted at Bhuddlan, March 19, 
1284. In the following month (April 25) the birth of his fourth 
8on in the castle of Gaemarvon gave Edward the opportunity, in 
a spirit of somewhat ironical conciliation, to restore to his new 
subjects a native "Prince of Wales." This title was conferred 
upon the yoimg prince, afterwards Edward n., when, by the death 
of his eldest surviving brother, Alphonso, in the following August, 
he became heir to the throne ; and it has ever since been borne by 
the direct heir of the leigning sovereign. 

Soon after these events Edward went over to Gasoony (1286) and 
arbitrated a dispute concerning Sicily between the kings of France 
and Aragon. On his return, after three years* absence, he held a 
parliament to repress disorders, especially corruption in the adminis* 
tration of justice, for which all the judges, except two, were deposed 
and fined (1289). 

Li the following year (1290) the Jews, who had suffered as much 
since Edward's aooession in the name of justice as they had endured 
from lawless violence in former reigns, were finally banished from 
the kingdom. Their exclusion remained in force tiU the time oi 
the Ck>iD]iionwea]th. 
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Meanwhile the troubles of the Kingdom of Sootlaiid seemed 
to offer to Edward the prospect of uniting the whole island undcir 
one soyereign, a prospect, howeyer, not destined to be realized for 
still three centuries. We have already seen the kings of Scotland 
doing homage to the kings of England for their possessions in 
the ancient Northumbria; and Alexander III. had rendered that 
homage to Edward in the parliament at Westminster in 1278. In 
1287 Alexander died, leaving only one direct descendant, his grand- 
daughter Margaret, called the Maid of Norway, of which country 
her &ther, Eric, was the king. On the birth of prince Edward his 
fiather betrothed him to the Maid of Norway with the consent oi 
the estates of Scotland. But the hope of the peaceful union of the 
two kingdoms was frustrated by the death of the young queen 
Margaret on her voyage to Scotland, Oct 7, 1290. The crown ot 
Scotland was now claimed by thirteen competitors; but the real 
question lay between the representatives of the three daughters of 
Bavid earl of Huntingdon, brother of Malcolm lY. and William the 
Lion. These were John Baliol, grandson of Margaret the eldest 
daughter; Bobebt Bbuce, son of Isabel the second daughter; and 
Hastings lord of AbergsYenny, grandson of Ada the third daughter. 
Baliol claimed as the lineal descendant of the eldest daughter; 
Bruce as being one degree nearer to the common ancestor; while 
Hastings claimed only a third of the kingdom, which was held by 
the estates to be indivisible. The parliament of Scotland referred 
the decision to Edward, who advanced to the frontier with a great 
army and summoned the competitors and the parliament to meet 
him at Norham Oastle on the south bank of the Tweed. Here he 
announced his claim to make the decision as suzerain of the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, and sent back the astonished parliament to 
deliberate within their own border. Unable to resist, but unwilling 
to yield, the parliament kept silence. Edward then demanded 
homage from the candidates ; and among those who submitted were 
Baliol and Bruce. Edward easily obtained the impartial judgments 
of the highest authorities in Europe in favour of the claim of Baliol, 
for whom, therefore, he decided, after receiving the renewal of his 
homage both on Scotch and English ground (Nov. SO and Dec 26, 
1292). He now began to show his ultimate designs by sum- 
moning Baliol to London on trivial complaints, and treating him 
with marked indignity, evidently to drive him into rebellion, 
and Baliol returned with the resolution to shake off the English 
yoke. 

An opportunity was soon offered by a war with France, in which 
Edward became inyoived by a collision between some Norman and 
English sailors, when the mariners of the Oinque Ports gained » 
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dedsiye victory over a Norman fleet (1293). Philip IV. of France 
cited Edward, as his yassal for the duchy of Guienne, to answer 
for the alleged outrage ; and, by the help of a stratagem not unlilce 
that which Edward himself had practised on the Scots, he obtained 
possession of Guienne and declared it forfeit to the French crown 
(1294). While Edward prepared for war, Philip formed a secret 
alliance with John BaUol, which proved the beginning of a long and 
dose union between France and Scotland. 

As soon as Edward gained a knowledge of this treaty he marched 
against Scotland and took Berwick, March 80, 1296. Baliol, on 
his part, openly renounced his allegiance ; and a great battle was 
fought at Dunbar, where the Scots were utterly defeated. Baliol 
surrendered himself and resigned the crown to Edward, who 
marched unopposed as &r as Aberdeen and Elgin, and then 
returned to London, carrying with him the regalia of Scotland and 
the venerated stone on which the Scottish kings had been crowned 
at Scone from time immemorial. This stone mov still be seen in 
the chair of Edward the Confessor, in which me sovereigns of 
England are still crowned, at Westminster Abbey. Baliol was 
imprisoned in the Tower for two years and then suffered to retire 
to France, where he died. The government of Scotland was 
intrusted to John de Warenne earl of Surrey, with Hugh Cressing- 
ham as treasurer, both of whom soon became odious for their 
tyranny. 

The war with France was meanwhile continued with little 
success, and Edward raised money by the most arbitrary exactions. 
The clergy submitted, but the nobles and commons made a firm 
resistance, under the guidance of the constable and the marshal of 
England — Hiunphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, and Boger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk. When Edward had crossed over into Flanders, 
to carry on the war, they obtained from the prince of Wales that 
confirmation of the Great Charter which the king had steadily 
refused. The Charter was sent over to the king at Ghent with an 
act renouncing his claim to tax the people at his own will. 
Edward ratified both instruments in the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign (1297), a memorable epoch for English lib^ty. 

Edward was released &om his French war by the mediation ci 
pope Boniface in 1298 ; not before all his energies were required 
to deal with Scotland. The Scots, ground down by their English 
governors, and distrusting their nobles as either timid or treacherous, 
had at length found a leader whose name occupies one of the 
highest places in the Scottish legends of heroism, but many of 
whose acts are utterly unworthy of such fame. William Wallace 
was a simple knight of Ellerslie in Kenfrewshire. His courage 
Ekg. e 
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and prodigioufl peisonal strengih were early proved in enconnteni 
with small parties of the English ; and he soon had a private' 
canse of vengeance. His house had been sadced and his yoimg 
wife bmtally killed by the governor of Lanark. With an nnlhnited 
power of enduring hardship and fatigne, he held ont in hiding-places, 
and gathered about him a hardy band of followers. These he 
trained in a succession of bold enterprises till he was strong enough 
to withstand the English in the open field ; and he defeated a large 
army under de Warenne at Stirling, where Oressingham was killed 
and his dead body flayed in sign of hatred for his cruelty. De 
Warenne retreated &om Scotland, while Wallace ravaged the north 
of England as far as Durham with the same relentless cruelty that 
the Scots had suffered. But his forces were no match for the mighty 
army of 100,000 men which Edward now led into Scotland ; and 
the Soots were utterly crushed hi the battle of Falkirk (1298). 

But the spirit of the nation was not crushed. While Edward 
retired for want of supplies, the Soots appointed a regency under 
Bobert Bruce and Oomyn, and took Stirling. Pope Boni&ce YIII. 
espoused their cause, but his claims were rejected by a parliament 
held at Lmcoln in 1301. Edward, after invading the country 
several times with partial success, made a grand expedition, sup- 
ported by a fleet on the eastern coasts and marched through from 
«outii to north (1303). Bruce and Gomyn, with other nobles, sub- 
mitted to him, and Stirling surrendered, July 20, 1304. To crown 
these successes Wallace was captured through the treachery of Sir 
John Menteith. He was carried to London, tried as a rebel and 
traitor, and suffered in Smithfleld the same cruel death which had 
been inflicted on David prince of Wales (Aug. 24, 1305). 

The conquest of Scotland seemed now complete ; and a council 
was held at London, in September, to regulate its affidrs. 
But even while it was sitting, Bobebt Bruce, grandson of the 
competitor for the crown, left London to claim the crown, to which 
the death of Baliol had given him an undoubted right. He 
assembled the Scottish nobles at Dumfries (Feb. 1306), where 
he found nearly all ready for a new effort, except John Comyn, 
whose name is branded in Scottish history as a traitor. A quarrel 
ensued, and Bruce stabbed Oomyn in the cloister of the Grey 
Friars. Alaimed at the sacrilege, he exclaimed to Sir Thomas 
Eirkpatrick, "I doubt I have slain the red Oomyn." "Do you 
doubt r said Kh-kpatrick, •*i€h mdk neher" (I make sure,: and 
returning to the cloisters, he despatched the wounded man. This 
deed united the nobles 1^ the tie of a common danger, aod Bruce 
fres crowned at Scone by the bishop of St Andrews as Robert L 
(March 25, 1306\ The English were driven out of Scotland; but 
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Edward aeni a great amy, under Aymer de Valence earl of 
Pembroke, who defeated Brace and drove him to take shelter in 
the Western Isles. The king himself followed and put many of 
Brace's chief adherents to death as traitora. 

Thus began that series of efforts and reverses which have ren- 
dered the name of Brace so memorable an example of perseycring 
courage. Unable to face the English in the field, he attacked 
them when and where he could, retreating to his hiding-places in 
Oarrick or the Isles. At length Edward resolved to finish the war 
by a mighty effort. He advanced at the head of a great army, 
vowing vengeance against the whole Scottis&i nation, as faeur as 
Carlisle (Jidy 3, 1307), where he was seized with a mortal illness ; 
bnt, pressing onwards, be arrived at Burgh-on-the-Sands, five miles 
distant (July 5), and died there (July 7), bequeathing to his son his 
last injunction to complete the enterprise. Such was his devotion 
to this one desire, 1i;at he commanded his corpse to be carried about 
with the army, and not to be interred till the conquest of Scotland 
wafi complete. This Injunctioil, like the rest, was disobeyed, and 
he was buried at Westminster on Ihe 27th of October. He died in 
the 691h year of his age and the 35th of his reign. 

Edward I. has been called ''the greatest of the Plantagenets,*' 
and in most respects he well deserved the title. His character was 
manly and truly royaL He was of a majestic figure and an affable 
presence, and had great skill in militaiy eserdses. He was ener- 
getic, industrious, and £u^sighted ; and Us enterprises were planned 
with great sagacity. He was firm, though severe, in an age when 
severity was needed, in administering the laws, and in checking the 
misdeeds of the highest offenders, as well as the lowest criminals. 
Though of an arbitrary temper, he submitted to the necessity qf 
confirming the privileges of his people by successive renewals of the 
Great Charter ; and in his reign the Commons of England secured 
the full share of parliamentaiy power to which they had been first 
admitted under Henry IIL But the chief praise of his government 
IS for those great amendments in the law which have gained for 
him the title of the English Justinian. But the ambition, the injus- 
tice, the treachery, and the oraelty of his dealings with Wales and 
Scotland are incapable of defence, and betray the entire want of a 
generous heart 

Of Edward I.*s numerous fiunily seven died before him ; and he 
left three sons and five daughters. The sons were Edwasd II., of 
Caernarvon ; Thomatt of Brotherton, afterwards earl of Norfolk and 
marshal of England ; and Mdmund, of Woodstock, afterwards earl of 
Kent : the two latter were quite young at their father's death. 

E 2 
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Edwabd II., of Oaebnabvon (1307-1327), snoceeded his father at 
Ibe age of 23 ; and his reign was one of the saddest in English his- 
tory. He was proclaimed at Carlisle, July 8th, 1307, and, after 
afifecting to advance a little way into Scotland, he abandoned the 
expedition and returned to England. In the following year (1308) 
he went over to France, and did homage at Guienne to Philip lY ., 
whose daughter Isabella he married. On his return he was crowned 
at Westminster, Feb. 25. 

During his absence in France Edward had intrusted the regency 
to his worthless favourite Pien Oavegtqn, the son of a Ghiscon 
knight who had ser^d the king's &ther. The young Gaveston had 
been attached to the household of Edward when prince of Wales, 
and his evil influence over the prince was so evident that Edward I. 
banished him. Edward n. recalled him and loaded him with 
honours. This conduct roused the jealousy of the nobles; com- 
plaints were made against Gaveston at a parliament held in April, 
and he was banished, but only to be placed by the king in the 
lieutenancy of Ireland. In 1309 he was recalled, and behaved more 
insolently than ever. In 1811 the king was compelled by the par- 
liament to agree to certain ** ordinances " of reform, including the 
observance of the charters and the " banishment of evil counsel- 
lors." On this occasion the principle of parliamentary government 
was further secured by the provision that the parliament should be 
summoned once or even twice in each year. But when the king 
again recalled Gaveston next year (1312), the barons took up arms, 
under Thomas earl of Lancaster, tiie khig's firsircousin. Edward 
fled before them, and Gaveston, whom he had placed in Scar- 
borough Castle, was forced to surrender to the barons, who carried 
him to Warwick Castle, and beheaded him on Blacklow Hill« 
June 19, 1312. They then exacted a peace, and their own pardon, 
firom the king. 

The same year witnessed a most memorable event, in the sup- 
pression of the military religious order of the Knights of the Holy 
Temple, or Templars, by the pope's bulL This powerful body, 
which originated in the zeal of the Crusaders, and had rendered 
splendid services to the Christian cause in the East, had long 
incurred the suspicion of aiming at supreme power in Europe. 
They were charged moreover with the practice of unlawful arts, as 
well as with gross immorality, and theur suppression was carried out 
with great severity. Their estates in England were granted in 
1324 to the rival order of the Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

The king now prepared for a final effort to conquer Scotland, 
where Bobert Bmee, after years of wandering, had recovered 
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nearly all the country, and was in the field with a formidable oimy. 
Edward marched against him at the head of 100,000 men, and 
suffered at Batmochhurn, near Stirling, the most signal overthrow 
ever inflicted upon the English in their long wars with Scotland, 
June 24, 1314. 

The earl of Lancaster now openly assumed the goyemment of 
the kingdom ; but Edward did not yield without an effort either to 
his foreign or his domestic foes. He quelled an insurrection in 
Wales (1315), and proposed a new invasion of Scotland, in which 
the party of Lancaster refused to join (1316). In 1319 he concluded 
a two years' truce with king Bobert^ Dec. 21. Meanwhile the great 
barons were in open opposition to his government. In 1318 the 
parliament appointed a council of sixteen '*to assist the king.** 
In 1320 Edward chose a new favourite, Hugh le Vespenser or Spenser, 
a youth of noble birth and great personal accomplishments, whose 
fikiher was well fitted to be a counsellor to the king. But Lancaster 
and the barons seized London, and held a parliament, which banished 
both the Spensers, 1321. Boused by this insult, the king gathered 
an army, recalled the Spensers, and marched against Lancaster, 
who drew his forces to a head in the north, and made an alliance 
with Scotland. The king gained a decisive victory at Borough- 
bridge (March 16, 1322), when Lancaster was taken prisoner, tried 
by a military council, and beheaded with every mark of indigniiy 
in sight of his own castie of Ponte&act The following year wit- 
nessed the close of the long war with Scotland by a truce for thirteen 
years (1323). 

And now a new and final danger was preparing for the unfor- 
tunate king in an opposite quarter. Summoned to France to do 
homage to the new king, Charles lY., sumamed the Fair, and 
threatened with an attack upon Guienne, Edward sent over in his 
place his queen Isabella, who persuaded him to resign Guienne to 
his son, afterwards Edward III. (1825). The queen remained at 
Paris, and, through an infatuated love for the young Boger Mor- 
timer, who had fled thither when the party of Lancaster was 
overthrown, she betrayed her faith both to her husband and her 
king. When recalled to England, sh^ refused to return, imlcss the 
Spensers were dismissed ; and, raisuig an army by the help of the 
count of HoUand and Hainault, to whose daughter, Philippa, she 
had betrothed her son, she invaded England, and was joined by the 
earls of Kent and Norfolk, the king's own brothers. 

Edward, deserted on every hand, fled to Wales, while his son wa£ 
appointed guardian of the realm. Both the Spensers were taken 
and executed. The unhappy king tried to escape to Ireland, but 
was driven back by adverse winds to South Wales, taken at Neath, 
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and conveyed 1o Eenilwortb. A puUament. aimmioiied by the 
queen, decreed hia depodlion, ^hich he was compelled to sign 
(Jan. 20, 1327). He was earned to BeAelej Castle, and Hortimei 
sent secret oiders to deipetch htm. Bia gaoleis threw him on a 
bed and burnt ont'hia inlestlneB with a hot iron, while his scieeDns 
of agony revealed the murder, of which they had sought to avoid 
all external marks by their horrid menns of perpetrating it He 
perished on the Zlst i^Beptember, IS2T, in the UQi yeu of big age^ 
having reigued nineteen Tean aiid a half to the time of his deposi- 
tion. His unhappy reign and nuBeiable death bear witneee to the 
fikct EO often noticed, that in this world the penaltf of weakneM is 
worse thitD that of wickedness. He paid dearly for the negl^ence 
and bvonritiam, which were the only charges that even Ms betrayers 
and fflorderers brought against him. Ha was never aconsed of 
cmel^ or exaction. His weakness was not without flashes of a 
noble spirit ; and his memory seems to deserve compsadon ntthei 
than contempt 
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CHAPTEB XI. 
THE HOUSE OF PI.A1IT4BENET — Continued. 

EDWABD HI. BlCBiBD IL A.D. 1327-13D9. 
EmuBD ni., of 'WiBMOE, where he was born on Nov. 13, 1312 
was in bis fifteenth year when be wae placed on tbe. throne by Lis 
lather's deposition, Jqji. 20, 1327. He was crowned at Weatminatei 
oa Jan. 29, when the Great Charter and tbe Charter of tbe Foieals 
were confirmed. Tbe parliament nominated a conncil of regency, 
with I^ucaator at its bead ; but the reai power was in the hands 
of queen Isabella and her minion Mortimer Ths young king, 
however, soon fband an opportunity lo display the warlike Bpirit 
for which lie was afterwards renowned. He took the field Jn 
person against the Bcote, who invadod Eagkud in August, and 
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uarrowly escaped fisdling into ilie hands of tiie formidable Douglas. 
This campaign was closed by an inglorious treaty, by which 
the king resigned the claim to homage set up by Edward 1^ 
acknowledged the independence of Scotland, and restored the 
regalia (1328). A marriage was agreed upon between Jane, the 
sister of Edward HI., and Dand, the heir of Bobert Bruce, who 
became king David II. of Scotland by his £Either's death in the 
same year, June 7, 1328. This eventful year witnessed also the 
death of Charles lY. of France, with mighty consequences to 
England, as will presently be seen. 

Edward had abeady shown a spirit unlikely to submit to the 
tutelage of his mother and her paramour; and Mortimer soon gave 
him cause to assert his free wilL Having treacherously got rid of 
his associates by obtaining the execution of Kent and the imprison- 
ment of Lancaster on a charge of treason (1830), and having 
enriched himself by many forfeitures, he assumed the title of earl 
of March and all the state of a king. Edward took counsel with 
eeveral of his nobles, and surprised the queen and Mortimer in the 
castle of Nottingham, to which his party gained entrance by an old 
subterranean passage. Mortimer was condemned, without triril, by 
the parliament, ancl hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 29, 1330. The queen 
rcmained in captivity at Oastle Bising, near Lynn, for the rest of 
her life. 

The first few years of the reign which Edward now reaUy com- 
menced were occupied in tiie restoration of internal order and in 
a war with Scotland. Several of the English nobility, complaining 
that they had not been restored to their estates in Scotland in 
accordance with the late treaty, set up Edward Baliol, son of the 
late John Baliol, as a claimant of the crown, and Edward lEL 
espoused his cause (1332). David fled to France, and the regent 
Douglas was defeated and slain at Halidon Hill near Berwick, July 
19, 1333. Baliol was acknowledged as king by a parliament at 
Perth; but on the discovery that he had ceded the south of 
Scotland to Edward, he was obliged to flee to Berwick (1334). 
In the war which followed the Scots received large succours fifom 
the king of Prance, who thus furnished Edward with a provo- 
cation to urge the claim which he had already made to the 
crown of France. 

Thus began those Waes with Francib which exhausted both 
countries for a century, and bequeathed to after generations the 
foolish and fatal legacy of a supposed "natural enmity." 

The claim of Edward to the French crown was utterly unten. 
able. It was founded on his descent from Philip HL, from whom 
also the right of the reigning king, PhiUp VI., was derived. The 
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telatloii of both to their common anc66t(» k «een ia the following 
taUe: — 

FBlLtP IIL 

r 



FhUip IV. Charles of Valols. 



T 



?iimpv. 



Louis X. PhiUpV. CSharleslV Isabella. Philip VI. 

Jane. idanghters. 2 daughters. £owabi>III. 

Charles, king of Navarre. 

Thufl it appears that, if the Bucceseion was to be traced through 
maleB alone, Philip YL could have no riyaL The exclusion of 
females had been clearly established bj the celebrated ** Salic 
Law/' which confirmed the right of Philip Y. But this law was 
recent, and the question had been raised whether a female, though 
herself Incapable of reigning, might not transmit her right to a 
male heir. Even according to this view, the right would have been 
with the king of Nayarre rather than with Edward.* His only 
remaining plea was that, though the son of the younger daughter, 
he was a step nearer to the common ancestor ; but, by a curious 
fiettality, this very point had been decided the other way in the 
case of Baliol and Bruce. The accession .of Philip YI. did not 
take place without a protest made by Isabella in Edward's fetvuur ; 
but Edward himself had done homage to Philip YL for Guienne, 
1329. In reviving the claim thus virtually abandoned, his first 
motiye seems to have been resentment against Philip for offences 
given in Guienne as well as in Scotland ; and when once the idea 
had been really entertained, it ripened in the bold and ambitious 
mind of Edward into a scheme of conquest. Let it, then, be 
distinctly recorded, as a turning-point in English history, that the 
daims of the Plantagenets to the crown of France were only a 
scheme of downright conquest. No true Englishman regrets their 
ultimate failure, however proud he may be of the glories of Grecy, 
Poitiers, and Agincouri Their success would only have reduced 
England to a French province and destroyed the independence 
from which haa sprung all our prosperiiy. The pride of our kings, 
however, did not suffer the last vestige of the claim to be oblite- 
rated tiU the reign of George III., when the French lilies, first 
quartered by Edward III., were finally removed from our royal 
ooat of arms. 

At first the enterprise seemed only to involve Edward in embar- 
rsMments, which led to new measures of constitutional improve- 
ment at home. He crossed over into Flanders in 1338^ and invaded 

E 3 
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France in the following year, but only to retreat In 1840 he 
Bailed across, gained a great victory oyer the French fleet off Sluys, 
and, in the spirit of chivalry, challenged Philip to decide tho 
dispute by single combat This the French king declined, and a 
truce was made which lasted for two years. Betuming to England, 
Edward found great disaffection, especially among the clergy and 
nobles, arising from his arbitrary measures in obtaining supplies for 
his French and Scottish wars. In the parliament which met in 
1S41 advantage was taken of his necessities to establish the great 
principle of the reaporuibility of the great officers of slate to the 
-parliament. The nobles also obtained the privilege of exemption 
from punishment except by the sentence of their peers assembled in 
parliament. Though the king procured the repeal of the statute 
soon after, its provisions were destined to endure. 

In the same year a war of succession broke out in Brittany. 
Edward sent succours, under Sir Walter Manny, to the heroic 
countess of Montfort, who was defending, in the castle of Henne- 
bonne, the cause of her husband, then a prisoner at Paris (1342). 
In the autumn— the truce with France having expired — Edward 
took the field in person, and the war went on in Brittany with no 
decisive issue. 

At length, in 1346, Edward prepared for a campaign in Guienne, 
but he was compelled by adverse winds to land at Gape la Hogue 
in Normandy. His army consisted only of 4000 men-at-exms, 
10,000 archers, 10,000 Welsh infantry, and 6000 Irish; but, besides 
the king, it had a ehief who proved in himself a host, though then 
only 16 years of age, Edwabd prince of Wales, called, from the 
favourite colour of his armour, the Black Pbinoe. The English 
ravaged [the country on the left bank of the Seine almost up to 
the gates of Paris, and then retreated towards Flanders, pursued 
by the French king with an immense army. The delay caused 
hi crossing the Somme enabled the French to come up with 
Edward, who turned to meet them at the village of Gbecy, about 
fifteen miles to the east of Abbeville. His position was a gentle 
slope, on which he formed his army in three lines, with ticnches to 
protect their flanks, and the baggage in the rear. He gave the 
post of honour at the head of the first line to his son, who had 
been knighted only a month before, and himself took the command 
of the reserve. In his &ont he placed some cannons, the first that 
had been used in any great battle; but so little value was yet 
attached to the invention that tlie French king had not waited to 
bring up his artillery. The host of France reached the field after 
n long day's march from Abbeville, already fatigued, and with their 
ranks disordered. They, also, were disposed in three lines. The 
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first consisted of Genoese crossbowmen, under Doria and Grimaldi : 
the second was intnisted to the king's brother, the count of 
Alen^on; and Philip himself was with the third. Around him 
were all his nobility and great vassals, with the king of Bohemia' 
and his son the king of the Bomans. The total force of Iiis army 
was 120,000 men, while that of Edward was only 30,000 ; but the 
French were over-confident and undisciplined, under leaders jealous 
of each other and blindly contemptuous of the little English army 
which discipline and a wise general made irresistible. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, on Saturday the 26th 
of August (1346), when the Genoese advanced to attack the English 
army, who remained firm in their ranks. A thunder-shower had 
relaxed tiieir bowstrings, and their arrows fell short of the mark, 
while the English archers, taking their bows out of their cases, 
poured in their cloth-yard shafts with unerring aim, and put the 
Genoese to flight They were cut down by the men-at-arms of 
their own side ; but these also were thrown into confusion by the 
steady fire of the English archers. D'Alcn^on, leading: a body of 
knights past the flank of the archers, closed with the main body of 
tiiie English. The prince of Wales was hard beset ; and a knight 
rode out of the battle to Edward, who watched the battle fiom a 
windmill-hill, and asked for help. '* Is my son dead, or hurt, or 
felled to the ground ?" said the king ; and when the knight answered 
** No," he bade him return and tell those who sent him to let the 
prince win his spurs that day, and to send for no help whUe he was 
aUve. The like chivalrous devotion was shown by the aged king 
of Bohemia, who, being almost blind, caused his knights to tie their 
bridles together., placing him in the midst, and they all fell alain 
together. Their fate was shared by Alengon and the flower of tho 
French nobility. In vain did Philip try to bring up the reserve, 
he was forced back by the tide of battle, and his routed army was 
pursued and slaughtered, for on that day no quarter was given, till 
the night felL Then the fleld of victory was lighted up by torches; 
and Edward came down from the little hill to reward the prince, 
who knelt before him, with such words of praise as these : *' Fair son, 
God give you good perseverance. You are my good son, that have 
acquitted yourself so nobly. You are worthy to keep a realm." 
This great batUe, in which the French left between 30,000 and 
40,000 dead upon the fleld, cost the English only three knights, one 
esquire, and a very few of inferior rank. In those days of complete 
armour the loss of life was not so much in the battle as in the 
pursuit 

In the following week Edward invested Calais, the siege of which 
lasted just a year. In this interval a great victory was gained over 
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the Scots at Neville's Gross, in Durham^ and King David waa takezc 
prisoner, Oct 12, 1316. He vras released next year on the paymeat 
of 100,000 marks. 

The king of France made a vain attempt to relieve Calais at the 
Whitsuntide of 1347, and the governor, John de Vienne, was reduced 
to an unconditional surrender, Aug. 4. The heautifiil story of the 
self-devotion of the six burgesses of Galals, who presented them- 
selves before Edward, with halters round their necks, as victims in 
place of their fellow-citizens, and of their pardon on the intercession 
of queen Philippa, can hardly be surrendered to romance without 
regret The acquisition of Calais secured an entrance for an army 
into France ; and Edward hastened to people it with English and 
to make it an "F^liab town in all respects. In the following year 
Edward made a truce with the king of France, during which a 
treacherous attempt was made to take Calais ; but Edward flew to 
its defence in person, and performed acts of chivalrous valour, fol- 
lowed by equally chivalrous courtesy to his captives. In the same 
year (1849) he founded the chief of the English orders of knighthood, 
that of the Garter. 

This year was also marked by the first great visitation of that 
tendble disease the Plctgue, which was said to have originated in 
the north of Asia. Its victims in London alone were more than 
50,000. 

The truce with France expired in 1355. Meanwhile John had 
succeeded his £Either, Philip YI. (1350) ; but the kingdom was dis- 
tracted by the rival pretensions of Charles king of Navarre. Edward 
invaded it firom Calais, and, having gained great booty, returned to 
repel an invasion of the Scots, whom he drove back, and ravaged 
the country as &r as Edinburgh. The Black Prince had at the 
same time invaded France from the south, and was returning to 
Guienne, laden with booty, when he was met at Maupertuis> near 
PoiTiEBS, by king John, with 60,000 men. By prudence, as con- 
summate as his valour, he gauied a decisive victory, and John 
yielded himself a prisoner. The prince made a banquet for him, 
and himself waited upon the king at table (Sept 19, 1356). Having 
made a truce with France for two years, he conducted his royal 
prisoner to London, which he entered in procession, riding on a 
little palfrey by the side of the king, who was mounted on a 
splendid white steed, and attired in royal appaieL Edward came 
to meet them, and vied with his son in courtesy to the prisoner. 
John signed an ignominious treaty, which the French estates refused 
to ratify ; and the country was terribly wasted by a new invasion 
(1859). Peace was at last concluded at Bretigni, near Chartres 
(May 8, 136(y). John regained his liberty for a great ransom. 
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Edward renoonced his daim to the crown of France, as well o& to 
Nonnandy, Maine, Toniaine, and Anjon, and was invested with 
PiHton and other provinces in the south, besides Guienne, which 
had not been lost, free from all homage to the king of France. 
John was released and coqjlncted with hononr to France; but, 
being unable to fulfil all the conditions of the treaty, he surrendered 
himself again in 1868, and soon after died in the Savoy, the palace 
where he had resided during his captiviiy. 

In 1367 the Black Prince took part in the war of succession in 
OastQe, between Pedro the Gruel and his brother Heniy, on the 
side of the former. He gained much glory in a bad cause, but in- 
curred debts which led him to impose new taxes on his French 
subjects, who carried their complaints to Charles, the new king of 
France. In violation of the treaty of Bretigni, Charles tried to play 
the suzerain; upon which Edward resumed the title of iHTig of 
France, and the war was renewed (1369). The Black Prince, dis- 
abled by fflckness, returned to £nglejid, where he died in the 46th 
year of his age, on the 8th of June, 1376, leaving behind the repu- 
tation of all the virtues of perfect chivalry, though stained with some 
acts of cruelty. His departure from France was the ruin of the 
English cause ; and before his death his fiither had lost nearly all 
his (dd possessions, as weU as his new conquests, retaining little 
besides the cities of CftJais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. Edward con- 
eluded a truce with France in 1374. 

During the short remnant of his reign he sought relief from the 
disappointments that thickened round him in the pleasures which 
he had formerly despised. He had outlived his popularity; and 
he died, almost deserted, at Shene (Bichmond) in the 65th year of 
his age and the Slst of his reign, on the 2l8t of June, 1377, and 
was buried at Westminster. • 

England has scarcely had a king of more donsummate ability and 
personal virtue than Edward HI. He tempered a firm and just 
administration of the law with a munificent generosity and a noble 
courtesy. The glory of his foreign wars was tarnished by the 
badness of his cause and overshadowed by the loss of his conquests ; 
but they contributed most to the welfare of our country by the 
opportunities which they offered for obtaining new grants of liberty 
in return for the means of prosecuting them. 

One of the most important reforms in the criminal law was 
effected in the 25th year of Edward HI. by the ** Statute of Trea- 
sons," which strictly defined the limits of high treason to the crimes 
of compassmg the death of the king, levymg war against him, and 
abetting his foreign enemies. The courts of justice rose into highez 
repitation than ever for the learning both of judges and pleaders. 
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** At the latter part of this king's reign," saya Sir Mattbew Hale, 
" the law seemed to be near its meridian." A new era was opened 
for commerce by statutes allowing foreign traders within the realm* 
and by the king's enoonragement of Flemish weavers who wished 
to settle in the kingdom. The progresji of literature and art will be 
noticed at the end of the chapter. 

The family of Edward III. is given in ihe genealogical table at 
the end of the volume. An accurate knowledge of it is necessary 
for the understanding of the subsequent history. The dignity 
of Duke, borne by the royal princes, had been introduced by 
Edward m. 

BiCHABD IIh of BoBPEAUx (1377-1899) was the grandson of 
Edward III., and the son of Edward the Black Prince. He 
iscended the throne at the age of 11, having been bom at Bor- 
deaux in 1366. His Mi aspect, and the memory of his &ther, 
excited a general feeling in his fia.vour, which was doomed to utter 
disappointment His minority was passed nominally under a council 
named by parliament, but really under the tutelage of his ambitious 
uncles, the dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester. 

The wars with France and Scotland were carried on without any 

events of importance, but the taxes required to support them led to 

the celebrated insurrection of the common people under Wat Tyler 

In 1380 a poll-tax of three groats (twelve pence) imposed on every 

person above fifteen led to an almost universal discontent among 

the lower orders, on whom it of course pressed most severely. The 

flame was kindled by an outrage committed at Dartford by one of 

the coUectois upon a peasant girl, under the pretence of assuring 

himself of her age. Her father, one Walter, a tiler, struck him 

dead upon the spot with a blow of his hammer. The men of Kent 

flew to arms, and tiie insurrection spread to all the eastern and 

south-eastern counties. Besides Wat Tyler, the insurgents had 

leaders, whose names, partiy real and partiy affected, proclaimed 

their mean origin, as Hob Carter, Tom MUler, and Ja^k Straw, 

whose name survives on Hampstead Heath. They assembled, to 

the number of 100,000, on Blackheath, June 12, 1381, where an 

itinerant preacher, named John Ball, addressed them on lihe natural 

equality of all men, asking — * 

'* When AcUun delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? " 

Their demands were in accordance with this text : the abolition oX 
nllenage, fixed rents in lieu of compulsory service, and freedom in 
exercising their trades. The king, meethig them in person, pro- 
mised compliance ; but, at another meeting in Smithfield, Walworth, 
the mayor of London, stabbed Wat Tyler, who was despatched by 
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ihe king's attendants. His fsJX was about to be terribly avenged, 
when Richard rode forward alone, telling them that he himself 
would be their leader. He succeeded in leading them out of the 
cily and dispersing them ; and soon after he took the field with a 
large army, and executed many of the insurgents, while parliament 
sanctioned the revocation of his promises. 

The spirit shown by Bichard on this occasion bore no lasting 
firuits. He surrendered himself to fisivourites — Bobert de Yere, earl 
of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, a foreigner, whom he created 
earl of Suffolk and cbancellor. But his uncle Gloucester overthrew 
them both by open force, and obtained his own appointment by 
parliament as the head of a council of regency (1387). In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the king publicly proclaimed his own intention 
of governing, and procured an opinion from the judges that the 
council of regency was illegal. Gloucester again took up arms and 
seized the judges, who were condemned to death, and one of them, 
Tresilian, was actually executed (1388). 

These troubles were somewhat composed by the return to England 
of the king's elder imcle — 

*' Old John of Gaunt, time-honom-ed Lancaster," 

who had been engaged in a fruitless contest for the crown of Castile 
(1389). A truce was concluded with France, while the war with 
Scotland had become a mere border fray. One of its incidents, 
however, the battle of Otterboume, between Douglas and Percy 
(Aug. 10, 1388), gave occasion to one of the finest ballads in our 
language, that of 'Chevy Chase.' The truce with France, after 
being more than once renewed, became at length virtually a peace, 
by an extension for twenty-five years ; and thus ended the first series 
of the great wars between England and France (1396). At the same 
time Bichard married Isabella, the daughter of the French king. 
He had lost his first wife, Anne of Bohemia, two years before. 

He now resolved to make a bold stroke for his personal inde- 
pendence, by seizing the duke of Gloucester, with several of his 
adherents. His uncles, the dukes of Lancaster and York, supported 
him. A subservient parliament annulled the commission of regency. 
Several great nobles were executed or banished, and Gloucester 
himself was privately murdered in his prison at Calais (1397), 

In 1398 a new parliament ratified the acts of the king, and granted 
him ample supplies. His power seemed firmly established, when 
he was ruined by his own want of prudence and temper. Henry 
duke of Hereford, the son of John of Gaunt, had accused the duke 
of Norfolk of slandering the king, and a judicial combat had been 
arranged, when, in the very lists, the king forbade the fight, and 
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baaiBhed Hereford for ten years and Korfolk for life. On gaooeeding 
to the dukedom of Lancaster, by his other's death, in the following 
year, Henry prepared, not only to avenge his banishment and the 
forfeiture of his estates, but also to frustrate the king's design of 
settling the crown on Boger Mortimer, earl of March, grandson of 
Lionel duke of Clarence, the third son of Edward HI. (Edward's 
second son, William, had died without issue). John of Gaunt was 
Edward ni.*s fourth son, but he had married Blanche, the heiress 
of Henry duke of Lancaster, who was the grandson of Edmund earl 
of Lancaster, the brother of Edward^ I. A story had been iuTented 
that this Edmund was really the elder brother, but had b^en set 
aside for his personal deformity; and thus Henry claimed to be 
doubly the representative of Henry ILL, 

Taking advantage of Richard's absence in Lreland, Henry sailed 
(torn Nantes, attended by several of the banished nobles of Glouces- 
ter's party. He had only sixty persons with him when he landed in 
Yorkshire, but he was soon at the head of 60,000 men; and the 
adhesion of fais uncle, the duke of York, with the royal army, made . 
him master of the kingdom. Bichard hastened back from Ireland, 
but only to be taken prisoner and forced into an abdication. The 
parliament, summoned in the king's name at Westminster (Sept 30, 
1899), declared him to have forfeited the crown for his tyranny and 
incapacity. Lancaster then came forward, and in a set speech claimed 
the crown by right of blood. His claim was unanimously admitted, 
and he was placed in the vacant throne by the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York. The same parliament, assembled six days after- 
wards, reversed most of Richard's acts, and consigned him to an 
imprisonment, from which he was soon released, probably by a 
violent death, in the 84th year of his age (March, 1400). He had 
reigned twenly-two years and a quarter to the time of his deposition. 

He was not destitute of ability ; but a weak judgment and a vio- 
lent temper rendered him unfit to govern. When he at length 
succeeded in asserting his own will, he became a tyrant ; and the 
unanimous consent of the parliament to his deposition, manifestiy 
expresshig the desire of the people, gave a solid titie to the house 
of Lancaster. He left no issue. 

With his death closed the fourteenth century, a period during 
which England made a progress in civilization as great as her advanoe 
in military fame, and tax more lasting in its results. We have seen 
the growth of constitutional liberty, and of freedom in the adminis- 
tration of justice, under the Edwards. Though villenage was not 
yet finally abolished, it had been mitigated by degrees, and the 
doctrine of man's right to personal freedom was all but established. 
In ecclesiastical matters* the ground surrendered by preceding kings 
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to the see of Borne waa in a great measure recovered. The parlia- 
ment, in the 20th year of Edward in., declared the homage to the 
pope, which had been imposed on John, to be null and void (1367) ; 
and in the 16th of Bichard 11. was passed the celebrated statute of 
Priomimtrd^* outlawing all persons who shoidd introduce into the 
realm any papal bull or other instrument affecting the king (1393). 
Bat» more than this, the new doctrine of liberty of conscience had 
been openly proclaimed, and that even more clearly than it was 
asserted by the reformers in the next century. John db Wicexiffe, 
a deigyman of Oxford, announced, in the latter part of Edward in.'s 
reign, the great principle of the reformation— that the doctrines and 
practices of religion should be conformed to the Holy Scriptures, 
which he himself translated for the first time into English. Pro- 
tected by John of Gkiunt, he survived the attempts of the church to 
crush him, and closed his life peacefully at his rectory of Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire, in 1385. The royal descendants of his 
patron cruelly persecuted his followers, who were known by the 
nickname of Lollards. 

The latter part of this century was a bright epoch in English 
literature. Geoffset Chauceb, the Mend of Wickliffe, uniting to 
a poetic genius, which only a very few of his successors have sur- 
passed, a culture derived from the Italian models, and especially 
from Dante, produced, in his Canterbury Tales, a work immeasurably 
superior to all the efforts of our earlier writers. In this work, and 
Wickliffe's translation of the Bible, the English Language is at length 
seen perfected in all essential points ; and in the reign of Edward HL 
our own tongue took the place of French in public documents. 
Latin was, however, still much used, and the earliest state paper that 
exists in English belongs to the year 1386. Natural science began to 
shake off the trammels of superstition, and Bogeb Bacon announced, 
from his retreat at Oxford, some great discoveries in mechanics and 
chemistry, including a hint of the discovery of gunpowder. 

The glorious art of TCngliflh architecture advanced to perfec- 
tion : many cathedrals and churches were built or enlarged ; and 
Edward in. erected the truly regal monument of Windsor Castle ; 
and Westminster Hall, the grandest single chamber in the Pointed 
style of architecture, was built by Bichard II. The splendid works 
of William of Wykeham at Winchester and Oxford exhibit the 
noblest use of art in the service of learning and religion. In one 
word, England had achieved that greatness in arms and law, in arts 
and letters, which has never since been forfeited. 

• This name, a oorrnpUon of pratmonere. Is the first word of the writ-r" PrcB- 
munire faciat A. B^" oc. ; that is, ** Hcve A. B. forewarned that he appear to 
answer/'&c. 
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Hehbt TV. (1399-1413), ninamed Bounobboei, front tlie town in 
Lincolnabire at Thich ha iraa bora, in 13G6, was the onl; legitiioate 
Bon of John of Qannt He ynn di^ting;i]i^ed for wailike iikill and 
conrago, which he had proved in wars against the Uoors of Barbaij. 
His acceMion was bailed with joy bf the common people, but his 
title was not recognised by foreign states, and be bad to defend it at 
home against fonniduble rebellions. The first oonspiracj, fonncd 
by sevei*! of the nobles, was betrajed by the earl of Rutland • and 
Moly crashed (Jan. ItOO) ; but it was followed by an insorreolion 
in Wales, nnder Omen OEsndouer, who claimed descent &ani the 
aitdent priaoes. Qlendower captured lord Grey and Bir Edmund 
Mortimer, oncle of the earl of Harch. Henry, who had the eul 
of Harch tn his own hands, was not eorry to be rid of ISottiaiei, 
and even refused peimiasioQ to his kingman Feioj, earl of Kortbimi- 

• Thia wu niw»rf, anermrdt dnte of York. fld« ton of Edmanil of IjsngloT 
liulBotYork. Hs wMkllled MAglomurt C»I5). 
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berland, to ransom bim. He offended Pore^ still farther by for> 
bidding him to receive ransom for eari Douglas and other Scotch 
nobles whom he had taken prisoners (1402). Urged on by his 
brother the eari of Worcester, and his fiery son Hottpur, Kor^nm- 
berland made a league with Douglas and Glendower, and raised 
the standard of rebellion. Hotspur, marching at the head of 12,000 
men to effect a junction with Owen Glendower, had adyanced as 
far as Shrewsbury when he was encountered by the king (July 
23, 1403). A most obstinate and bloody battle followed, in which 
the prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., proved himself the 
heir to the fame of Edward the Black Prince. The fortune of 
the day was decided by the death of Hotspur, whose fate was 
shared by many nobles on both sides. Worcester and Douglas 
were among the prisoners ; and the former was beheaded at 
Shrewsbury. 

Northumberland himself who -had been {Hrevented by illness 
from taking the field, was only sentenced by his peers to pay a 
fine, and even this the king remitted. Oonscious, perhaps, that 
this clemency showed a fear of his vast power, he renewed his 
rebellion two years later. But, before he could draw his forces to 
a head, his cocdTederates, Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and 
Bichard Scrope, archbishop of York, were seized by Balph Neville, 
earl of Westmoreland, and executed (1405). Northumberland, who 
escaped to Scotland, was slain in a third attempt at Bramham in 
Yorkshire (1407). Meanwhile the prince of Wales carried on the war 
against Owen Glendower ; but that chieftain held his ground till 
Henry's death. 

Scotland might have played an important part in th^ troubles of 
Henry's reign; but the dissensions in her own royal fiunily not 
only crippled her, but resulted in an accident which placed her in 
Henry's power. The duke of Albany, not content with ruling his 
weak brother Bobert HI., contrived the murder of his eldest son 
David duke of Bothesay, as a step towards the throne. To save 
his younger son James, Bobert caused him to sail for France ; but 
the ship was taken by the English (1405), and Henry detained the 
yonng prince long after his &ther*8 death had made him king 
James I. of Scotland. But, like Henry's other royal captive, the 
earl of March, James received an education suited to his rank, and 
he beguiled his imprisonment at Windsor with some of those poems 
which have secured for 1^it« an honourable place in Anglo>Scottish 
literature. He was only released under Henry VI., in 1424. 

On the whole, the reign of Henry IV., though illustrated by no 
great achievements, bears witness to the ability of a sovereign who 
could maintain his questionable title and reduce the disturbed state 
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to order. This was done, however, by a system of terror which 
caused the jring to outllye his popularity, early as was the age at 
which he died. One great blot upon his administration was his 
persecution of the Lollards to secure the favour of the church. The 
year 1401 was the first in which our statute-hook was sullied by 
an act for the burning of heretics; and several executions took 
place in this and the following reign. The Commons gained axi 
increase of power, both in freedom of debate and in the granting 
of supplies, and they began to use the right of punishing public 
officers for offences against their privileges. It also deserves notice 
that twice during this reign the Commons proposed to confiscate the 
temporalities of the church, which were only preserved by the king's 
refusal to sanction the spoliation. 

Henry died at Westminster on the 20th of Maf ch, 1413, in the 
46th year of his age and the 14th of his reign. 

Henby Y. (1413-1422), of Monmouth, was bom on the 9th of 
August, 1388. His early exploits in the wars against the Percies 
and Glendower had been succeeded by an inactivity forced upon 
him by the jealous state of mind into which his father fell towards 
the end of his reign. How the prince's restiess spirit is said to have 
found vent in disorders with debauched companions ; how he atoned 
for these excesses by his graceful submission to the judge whom he 
had insulted on the bench ; and how he was at last reconciled to his 
£Either ; all these are traditions better known through the fimcy of 
our great poet than in the actual &ctB of history. But these feiults 
were all thrown aside when he mounted the throne, and he retained 
about him his fsither's wisest councillors. 

The beginning of his reign was disgraced by a new persecution 
of the Lollards. The diffusion of doctrines such as Wickliffe's 
through Europe alarmed the church, and led to the assembling of 
the council of Constance, where John Huss was burnt (1414). In 
England Henry may have been the more ready to gratify the zeal of 
the clergy through being persuaded that the Lollards were disloyal 
subjects. He suffered the bishops to condemn to the fiamesHhe 
leader of the Lollards, sir John Oldcastie, lord Cobham, who had 
acquired distinction in his £a,tber's service and his own. Cobham 
escaped from the Tower, gathered his followers, and tried to seize 
the king's person (1414) ; but, being taken four years later, he was 
hanged as a traitor and burned as a heretic. 

But Henry's whole energies were soon thrown into a new effort 
to subdue France. During the last reign the war had languished, 
but the French had more than once attacked the southern coasti 
of England. Kow, however, the internal state of France offered 
an opportunity which Henry was not the man to lose. King 
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Charles YI., the grandson of John IL, had lost his .reason ; and the 
regency was disputed between his brother the duke of Orleans, and 
his oousiu John (Jean sans Peur) the second duke of Burgundy, son 
oi the younger son of John 11. The dispute had broken out into open 
war, and Burgundy had secretly solicited aid &om the king of Eng- 
land. Haying strengthened himself by alliances with the emperor 
Sigismund and with Ferdinand king of Arragon, Henry openly laid 
claim to the crown of France, and assembled his forces at Portsmouth 
in the spring of 1415. He was detained a short time by a conspiracy 
formed in &your of the earl of Man^ by the earl of Oambridge, 
yoimger son of Edmund duke of York, lord Scrope, and sir Thomas 
Grey, who were hastily tried and executed. 

On the 11th of August, 1415, Henry sailed from Southampton, 
with 1500 ships, conveying 6000 men-at-arms and 24,000 infimtry, 
chiefly archers. Landing on the 13th, he formed the siege of Har- 
flenr, which capitulated on the 22nd of September. But the delay 
and the heat of the season had been so fisital to Henry's little army 
that he could proceed no further. Besisting, however, all entreaties 
to return to England, he resolved to retreat to Calais. By slow 
stages he reached the Somme, on the banks of which the French 
army, four times as numerous as his own, were now assembled under 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon. Both armies crossed the river ; 
Henry by an adroit surprise, and the French with a view of barring 
]iis progress. Their manoeuvre succeeded, though to their ultimate 
ruin, and Henry found them posted in firont of him on the plains of 
AziNCOUB, or AaiNCOUBT (Oct. 24, 1415). On the following day 
the scenes of Cr^cy and Poitiers were repeated, but with a result 
even more decisive. Standing on the defensive, with their front 
secured by palisades against the enemy's cavalry, the English archers 
poured their deadly volleys upon the dense masses of the French, 
and then charged their disordered ranks. Ten thousand of the 
French were slain, and 14,000 were made prisoners, amongst whom 
were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and many of the highest 
of the French nobility. The loss of the English was so small, that 
it is stated at only forty I 

The duke of Burgundy now openly declared for Henry, who 
resumed the campaign in 1417 by landing agflin in Normandy and 
marching almost unopposed to Bouen, which yielded after a resolute 
defence (1418). The sense of common danger now led the dauphin 
to form a secret treaty with the duke of Burgundy, whose treach- 
erous assassination, in a conference with the dauphin, afterwards 
Charles YII., at Montereau, broke the compact (Sept. 10, 1419). His 
son, Philip the Good, to avenge his other's death, made a league with 
Henry, on teims which placed France at his feet. The treaty was rati- 
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fied at 2Voy«8, BCay 21, 1420. The nominal sovereignty of Yitsaoe 
*wa8 left to Charles YL, but the whole government was committed to 
Henry, who was to sncoeed to the crown on the death of Charles. 
The treaty was cemented by the marriage of Henry to Catherine, fhe 
daughter of the French khig, at Troyes (Jnne 2). Henry at onc« 
assumed the government at Paris, where the parliament and the 
estates of the reahn confirmed the treaty of Troyes. 

After keeping his Christmas in great state at Paris, and receiving 
at Bouen the homage of his nobles as regent of France, Henry 
visited England, where his qneen was crowned CFeb. 24, 1421). 
An incident occurred during this visit which illustrotes his want of 
generosity and conscience where his ambition was concerned. The 
intimate relations long since established between France and Scot- 
land had led a large body of the flower of the Scottish nation to 
ent^ the service of the French king. These Scots, to the number 
of 7000, had adhered to the dauphin, and had defeated Henry's 
brother, the duke of Clarence, at Baug^. Henry now obtained from 
the captive king of Scotland his consent to the engagement of the 
earl of Douglas and other Scottish nobles in the English army. 
James himself even served as a volunteer, and, under the colour of 
his support, Heniy treated the Scots whom he took prisoners as 
rebels and traitors. No wonder that the feud between Scotland 
aad England grew bitterer in each age 1 

Beinming to France in June, Henry drove the dauphin behind 
the Loire, and formed the siege of Orleans; but scarcity of pro- 
vioons compelled him to return to Paris, where his Christmas festi- 
vities were gladdened by the news of the birth of a son and heir, at 
Windsor, on the 6th of December, 1421. He took the field again 
next year ; but an illness, which was beyond the medical skill of 
the age, brought his career to an untimely end, on the 31st of 
August, 1422, in the 35th year of his age and the 10th of his reign. 
He was buried in the chapel of St. Edward the Confessor, in West- 
minster Abbey, where his effigy is still shown, robbed of the tUver 
head with whidi it was adorned,— a stroke of irony emblematio of 
the &te which awaited not only his conquests, but even his oba- 
raoter; for, after conceding to 1dm every quality, whether personal 
or intellectual, which can win the admiration of the world for a 
career of martial glory and successful ambition, it remains to be 
recorded that he was unscrupulous and cruel to all who crossed his 
path. 

The privileges of parliament were farther advanced in the reign 
of Henry V. by the king's promise to abstain from altering the 
terms of laws which he should agree to enact upon their petition. 
For as yet the only form in which parliainent possessed a voice in 
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legiiktion was b; an hnmble petition, in wbioh, if he g;Tanted it, 
Oie king made sach alleRtUcnu as he pleased. The concession made 
oj Henry V. look Ml eSwt in the next reign, when the form of a 
petiUott wiM superseded b; that of a biU, which, when passed bf the 
two htmses, most be aceepted or tweeted in its integrity by the 
down, Oa the otbei hand, Heuiy Y. receiTed enlarged poweiB of 
tasatioa, amidst the popular gratttade fbr the Ticlory of Agincoiut, 
by the Kraut of the dnea of tonnage and pouadage (a certain eom on 
every tun of wine, and on every pound of dome other artideB, when 
Imported &om abroad), ae well as dntiee on wood and leather, fiir 
his Ufi (1115). 

Henry left but the one irJant Bon with whose unhappy reign 
the dynasty of Lancaster ended. His widow, Catherine, by her 
second marriage with a Welsh geatleman, sir Owen Tudor, became 
the ancestresa of a new dynasty, in the person of her grandson, 
Henry VII. 'See the Qenmlogietxl Tablet.'' 



CHAPTEE SIII. 
THE HOUBE OF LANCASTER — Continued. ■ 

HENKY Tl^' 4.D. 1422-1461. 

Hehet v. left his splendid and hard-^on inheritance to hia onlf 
Bun, Hbnbt VI., of WnmsOR, an in&nt of nine luonllia old; who 
contioDed to display childish want of rtaetgy during his reign of 
ncaily forty years. This long period of confuMdu and disastei 
dirides itself into two parts, marked by the loss of the English 
domimons in France and hy the terrible civil conflict known as the 
" WaiB of the Roses." 

The king's infancy gure n new opportunity for the parliament lo 
eieiciso the large powers which it had for some time been steadiiy 
acqtliiing;. The adminiatralion was intrusted lo the elder of the 
king's two uncles, John duke of Bedford, with the title, not of regail, 
but Protector of IJte Sealm and Church of England ; and during 
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fiedford's absence as Begent of France, this anthority was Tested in 
his younger brother, Humphrey, " the good " duke of Gloucester. 
But the protector could do nothing of importance without the con- 
sent of a council appointed by parliament. The care of the king^a 
person was committed to Henry Beaufort, bishop of 'Winchester, the 
legitimated son of John of Gaunt, in conjunction with Bichard de 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. {See Oemcdogical Table E.) 

This arrangement led to the most fatal results. Beaufort was an 
astute and prudent statesman ; while his nephew Gloucester was 
as headstrong and imprudent as he was generous and popular. 
Both were unscrupulous in their ambition ; and their quarrels not 
only kept England in confusion, but went far to neutralize all the 
energy with which Bedford was maintaining the English cause ii> 
France. 

In that country, the power of the late king had been firmly esta- 
blished oyer the northern provinces ; but the dauphin's title was 
recognised south of the Loire, and the country between that river 
and the Seine was the seat of active war. New life was thrown 
into the French party by the death of the poor old ijnbecile king 
Charles YI. (Oct 21, 1422), when the dauphin claimed the throne* 
in opposition to Henry, and was crowned at Poitiers as Charles YII. 
But neither his youtiiful energy nor the enthusiasm of his adhe- 
rents could prev^ at first against the skill and policy of Bedford. 
This prince made an alliance with John duke of Brittany ; and, in 
order to secure England from the hostility of the Scots, he per 
suaded the council to liberate king James I. (a.d. 1424). Bedford 
was equally successful in his military operations during the first 
seven years of the new reign. Among other battles, the French 
suffered, at Yebneuil ( Aug. 17, 1424), a defeat almost equal to 
Crecy or Poitiers, and tiieir Scottish auxiliaries were cut to pieces. 

But this was Bedford's last great success; and meanwhile hie 
brother Gloucester had nearly alienated the duke of Burgundy 
from the English alliance. Having married Jacqueline of Hainault, 
who had left her former husband, John duke of Brabant, the 
nephew of Burg^dy, Gloucester attempted to seize on Hainault. 
On his return to England, his quarrel with Beaufort rose to such a 
height, that Bedford was obliged to go over to effect a recon- 
ciliation. . 

The duke of Brittany meanwhile declared for Charles, but was* 
reduced to obedience on Bedford's return ; and all the advantages 
which the French might have derived from the disorders of 
England were neutralized by worse intrigues at the court of 
Charles. 

The year 1429, however, introduced a new scene, marked by one 

Enq. p 
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of tho most romaniio episodes in all history. Bedford had resolved 
to cany the war to the south of the Loire, and had laid siege to 
Orleans, the fell of which threatened to be fatal to Oharles VII. 
Now there was a country girl, 27 years old, at the village of 
Domiemitf in Lorraine, naioed Joan of Asa* She had shown uo 
marks of genius, nor eccentricities of character, but, as the sole 
fler?ant at a small inn, she had been inured to masculine occupa- 
tions, such as tending the horses of the guests ; and she thus 
acquired great skill in horsemanship. At length the secret springs 
of enthusiasm, which so easily vibrate in a woman's heart, were 
touched by the news of the king's extremity, and Joan believed 
herself to be the heaven-sent saviour of her country. Presenting 
herself to Baudricourt, the governor of Yaucouleurs, she related to 
him her visions, and persuaded him to send her to Oharles YIL at 
Ohinon. There, as the story goes, she at once recognised the king, 
though disguised among his courtiers; she mentioned a secret 
known only to himself; and she gave a minute description of a 
sword which was kept in the church of SL Oatherine of Fierbois, 
and which she claimed as the sign and instrument of her mission. 
That mission she declared to be to raise the siege of Orleans and 
to crown the king at Bheims. 

These and other miracles were eagerly spread abroad by the 
court and accepted by the people, before whom Joan was exhibited 
in full panoply on a splendid charger. In this array, imfurling a 
consecrated bimner, she marched to the relief of Orleans. The 
besiegers, who shared in the first impression of superstitious awe, 
permitted her to enter the city with a convoy of provisions (April 
20th, 1429). She forthwith assumed the offensive ; attacked and 
carried the works of the enemy, and compelled the earl of Suffolk 
to raise the siege on the 8th of May. This exploit obtained for her 
the well-known title of La Pucelle or the Maid of Obleans. 

Oharles now consented to accompany her to Bheims at the head 
of only 12,000 men ; and he was crowned in that city, like his pre- 
decessors since Olovis, on the 12th of July. Meanwhile his bands 
gained various minor victories; Suffolk was taken prisoner^and 
several English and Burgundian garrisons wero expelled. 

The path of Oharles to Paris now seemed ipen, and even Bed- 
ford's tenacity must have yielded, but for a reinfoioement of 5000 
men, which his imcle, cardinal Beaufort, was leading through 
France against the Hussites in Bohemia. Oharles was content to 
avoid a decisive battle, and the war languished for a year, till for- 
tune brought to Bedford a momentary success at the cost of lasting 

* Uei real uame was Jeanne Dure, not D Ar& 
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In&ffl J. In a Bolly from Compile (May 26, 1430;, the Maid of 
Orleans was taken prisoner by the Burgnndians nnder John of 
Lnxombnrg, from whom Bedford pnrchased the captiye. Whether 
f^om revenge, or only from policy, in the hope of depressing the 
spirits of the French by her fate and exposure, as much as they 
had been exalted by fidth in her divine mission, he had her brought 
to trial for sorcery and heresy. Her courage at length gave way, 
when that sentence was pronounced by which the mock mercy of 
the ecclesiastical courts used to hand over their victims to the 
secular power ; and she confessed that her revelations were illusions 
or impostures. But the respite thus obtained was soon forfeited 
by a stratagem of her persecutors, who placed a suit of male attire 
in her cell, and treated her assumption of that dress as a relapse, 
excluding her from pardon. Her career was closed, and her fame 
sealed, by her committal to the flames in the market-place of 
Bouen, June 14, 1431. 

But her work survived her, and her death brought no revival to 
he English cause. The display of power made by the coronation 
of Henry at Paris (Dec. 17, 1431) was more than neutralized by the 
loss of his lather's first conquest, namely, Harfleur ; aiid the duke 
of Burgundy, who had long been a lukewarm ally, was finally 
alienated by the death of his sister, the duchess of Bedford (Nov. 
14, 1432), followed by Bedford's marriage with Jaquetta of Luxem- 
burg. After many fruitless attempts at negociation, a congress 
was held at Arras (Aug. 20, 1435), from which the English envoys 
retired in disgust (Sept. 6), and the duke of Burgundy then made 
a separate treaty with Charles (Sept 21) ; while, to complete the 
blow to Henry, ^e duke of Bedford died at Bouen on Sept. 14. 

Bichard, duke of York, became Bedford's successor in France ; 
but the needful reinforcements were delayed ; and meanwhile Paris 
opened her gates to Charles, and the citadel was taken, April 13, 
1436. The restoration of Charles YU. was now virtually complete ; 
but the war was continued feebly till May 28, 1444, when a truce 
was made till May 1, 1446, and afterwards prolonged to April 1, 
1450. By a secset article in this treaty, the earl of Suffolk gave up 
Anjou and Maine as the price of Henry's marriage with Margaret 
of Anjou, the niece of the French king ; and in 1449 Charles took 
advantage of the internal troubles of England to break the truce 
and overrun Normandy and Guienne. 

Bouen, the capital of Normandy, fell on the 4th of November. 
1449, and on the 12th of August, 1450, the English surrendered 
Cherbourg, the last remnant of the duchy of the Conqueror. The 
conquest of Gascony was completed by the &11 of Bayonne, August 
25^ 1451 A revolt of Bordeaux, the anoteut capital of the Black 

F 2 
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Frinoe, only led to a last feeble effort, in 1453, for the recovery 
1^ Guienne, in which the veteran Talbot and his son were killed 
at Oh&tillon, in Jnly, and Bordeaux was taken in October, 1453. 
Thns were finally lost, together with the conquests of Edward m. 
and Henry V., all that remained of the hereditary French posses- 
sions of the Normans and Plantagenets. Calais alone was left, for 
another century, as a gate through which English armies more 
than once re-entered France, but never to effect a conquest. But 
yet these humiliating losses were the beginning of all sound rela- 
tions between the two countries ; though the jealousies kindled by 
pest wars and usurpations postponed for 400 years the career of 
mutual benefit on which they have at length entered. 

The disasters of these thirty yesurs in France were the true index 
of the weakness and disorder which prevailed in England. The 
first years of Henry's reign were occupied, as above related, with 
the contest for power between his uncle, Humphrey duke of Glou- 
cester, and his great-uncle, Henry Beaufort bishop of Winchester, 
and afterwards cardinal. The death of Bedford, in 1435, removed 
the only check upon their rivalries, which were the immediate 
cause of the disasters of the following year in France. 

In 1441 the party of Beaufort struck a cruel blow at Gloucester 
by the condemnation of his duchess, Eleanor, for witchcraft; ; and 
in 1443 Gloucester brought a charge of treason against Beaufort, 
who replied by producing a general pardon from the king. 

In the two following years, Beaufort carried, against the oppo- 
sition of Gloucester, both the treaty with France and the marriage 
of Henry to Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Eegnier (or BenQ, 
the titular kmg of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem (1445). The 
young queen, at once assuming the ascendency over her feeble hus- 
band which ehe ever afterwards preserved, threw all her influence 
intQ the scale of Beaufort. In a parliament summoned at Bury St. 
Edmund's, Feb. 10, 1447, Gloucester was accused of treason ^d 
cast into prison, where he was found a few days afterwards dead in 
his bed. Just two months later (April 11) Cardinal Beaufort also 
died, expressing, it is said, great remorse for his nephew's murder. 
He was succeeded as minister by the duke of Suffolk, who had 
negodated the queen's marriage, and was now her chief fitvourite. 
The king himself, though 26 years of age, had shown no capacity for 
active government ; and, besi^^s the other disorders arising out of 
his long minority, he was burthened with a debt of 372,0002. 

The fhiits of all these evils were now to be reaped by Suffolk. 
The people, exasperated by the loss of the French provinces, and 
jealous of the queen as a French princess, hated Suffolk as the 
negociator of tho treaty with France; but they hated him still more 
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as one of the murderera of the good duke of Gloiioefiter. That un- 
happy prince had also Mends among the highest nobility who de- 
sired to avenge his death, and among these was Biohard duke of 
York, whose claim to the crown began to be put forward. On tho 
28th of January, 1450, Suffolk was impeached by the Commons, 
and sentenced to banishment for five years ; but his enemies had 
liim seized between Dover and Calais, and he was beheaded on the 
side of a boat (May 2, 1450), while no inquiry was made after the 
murderers. 

Connected with the movement against Suffolk was the formidable 
popular insurrection headed by John Cade, a native of Ireland, 
who had been exiled to France for his crimes. Assuming the 
popular name of Mortimer, he gathered a force of 20,000 men in 
Kent (May, 1450), defeated and killed Sir Humphrey Stafford at 
Sevenoaks, and encamped at Blackheath, whence he sent in to the 
court a list of grievances. On July 1 ho entered London, and be- 
headed lord Say and Sole, treasurer of England, and a Mend of 
Suffolk. Four days later, titie citizens, aided by the governor of the 
Tower, repulsed him with great slaughter ; and his adherents re- 
tired and dispersed on receiving a pardon, which was afterwards 
withdrawn. Cade himself was killed in Sussex. There was an- 
other insurrection at the same time in Wiltshire, in which William 
Ascough, bishop of Salisbury, was murdered. Meanwhile the people 
were again incensed at seeing the government intrusted to the 
duke of Somerset, who had just lost Kormandy. 

This state of utter confusion now seemed to demand that change 
of dynasty which had been long preparing. To understand the 
events which followed, we must cast back a glance on the &mily of 
Edward IIL That king had seven sons {tee Oeneahgicdl Tables), 
"When his grandson and legitimate heir, Bichard 11., was dethroned, 
the crown went to the family of his fourth son, John of Gaunt; 
passing over that of his third son, Lionel duke of Clarence. (The 
second son, William of Hatfield, died young.) Lionel's only child 
waa PhUippa, the wife of Edmund Mortimer earl of March. Their 
son, Boger Mortimer earl* of March, died in 1398, leaving a son, 
Edmund Mobtimsb earl of March, who was the legitimate heir 
when Bichard U. was deposed (1899), though he was set aside by 
Henry of Bolingbroke. Edmund had also a sister, AlNN Mobtimeb, 
through whom the house of York claimed the crown, thus : — The 
fifth son of Edward HI., Edmund of Langley, duke of York, left 
two sons, Edward duke of York, and Biohasd earl of Cambridge, 
of whom the former died without issue in 1415. The latter, who 
was executed in the same year for his conspiracy against Henry Y., 
bad married Ann Mortimer ; and thus their son, Bichabd duke of 
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York, united in his person the lines of the third emd fifth sons ol 
Edward IIL While Bichard claimed the throne in right of his 
mother, he had inherited vast wealth as the heir of the three houses 
of Clarence, March, and York, and nature had endowed him with 
ability and valonr, bnt also with gentleness and prudence. Besides 
all this, he was married to the daughter of Balph Nevil, earl of West- 
moreland, who, with his son and grandson, the earls of Salisbuiy 
and Warwick, were the most powerful of the nobility. Indeed the 
latter, afterwards called " the king-maker," was almost a king him- 
self. Bichard duke of York succeeded Bedford in the government ot 
France, whence he was recalled in 1447 by the intrigues of Suffolk 
and the queen. He was afterwards lieutenant of Ireland (1449), 
where his conciliatory government aided the claims which the 
Nevilles began to put forward on his behalt He return^ from 
Ireland in 1451, and in the following year he took up arms, 
demanding the <^igmiaaftl of Somerset ; but this movement ended by 
his retirement to his estates. 

But on the 14th of October, 1453, the birth of an heir to Henry YI. 
(Edward prince of Wales) decided the duke of York to a final 
assertion of his claim. In the same year the king was seized with 
an illness which incapacitated him from even the appearance of 
government The queen was obliged to admit York and the 
Nevilles to the council ; the parliament appointed York protector 
during the king's Ulness, and Somerset wlas sent to the Tower, 
under a charge of treason. But next yecf the king recovered, re- 
leased and reinstated Somerset, and dismissed the duke of York, 
who took up aims, only demanding a refoimed govemi^aent. His 
army met that of Somerset at the first battle of St. Albana (May 28 
1455), where the first blood was shed in that firightftd civil contest 
between the houses of York and Lancaster which exhausted Eng- 
land for 30 yeais, and in which 12 pitched battles were fought, 80 
princes of the blood were killed, and the nobility of England almost 
destroyed. It may be well here to recal to mind the scene in which 
Shakspere describes the choice by the two parties of those symbols 
which gave to the conflict the name of the " Wabs of the Boses :*'^ 

" PLAinr. Since yon are tongue-tied, and so loth to speak. 
In dumb tignijkants proclaim yonr thongnta* 
Let him that la a tme-bom gentleman, 
' And stands upon the honour of hia birth. 
If he sn^pose that I have pleaded truth. 
From this briar pluck a tmiU rose with me. 
Sox. Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer. 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rote from off this thorn with me." 

K. Henry 7T., Vaxt X. Act il. Sc 4. 

The prophecy which the poet puts into the mouth of Somerset was 
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lolfilled in another sense at St Albans, where his own Sedl dyod the 
white rose of York " in a bloody red," and the red rose of Limcaster 
** looked pale with fear." The king himself was taken prisoner, and 
treated with great respect The parliament, which met in July* 
did justice to the memory of Gloucester, and proclaimed a genera 
pardon. On the return of the king's illness in Kovember, the duke 
of York was again made protector ; and Henry, on his recoveiy, 
again revoked his appointment (Feb. 1456), when he retired from 
coiirt ; and, after a quiet interval of two years, a formal reconciliation 
was effected between him and the queen on the 25th of March, 1458. 

But this was only a hollow truce ; and in the autumn of the same 
year the slumbering embers of civil war were rekindled by a quarrel 
between the retainers of the king and those of the earl of Warwick. 
Both parties again took up arms, but the Lancastrians proved the 
stronger ; the earls of Salisbury and Warwick retired to Calais (the 
government of the latter), wMe the duke of York himself fled to 
Ireland; and the chie£i of his party were attainted by a parliament 
at Coventiy (Nov. 20, 1459). In the following year Salisbury and 
Warwick landed at Sandwich, entered London on the 2nd of July, 
and defeated the queen in battie at Northampton on the 10th, when 
the king was talien prisoner, and Margaret fled to Scotland with 
her son (1460). 

The duke of York returned from Ireland in October, and now for 
the first time made a formal claim to the crown before parliament^ 
who pronounced ia favour of his title. They decided, however, that 
Henry should retain the crown during his life, and be succeeded by 
the duk^ of York, to whose hands the administration should mean- 
while be committed; but this compromise was rejected by queen 
Margaret, who assembled an army of 20,000 men in the north. The 
duke of York, marching to meet her with only 5000 men, was de- 
feated and Mlled near Wakefield (Dec. SI, 1460). His son, tho 
duke of Rutland, a &dr youth of sixteen, was butchered in cold blood 
by the lord diflbrd; and the earl of Salisbury and other noble 
prisoners were beheaded without trial at Pontefract Thus began 
the brutal murders and executions which envenomed the Wars of 
theBoses. 

Bichard duke of York, who thus perished ia the fiftieth year of 
his age, left three sons : Edwabd, soon to be king Edward lY. ; 
Geoboe duke of Clarence ; and Bichabd, afterwards king Bichard 
m. The former, now duke of York, was still in the field ; and 
against him Margaret sent a part of her army under Jasper Tudor, 
earl of Pembroke, the second son of Sir Owen Tudor and of queen 
Catherine, widow of Henry Y. Pembroke was defeated by prinoe 
Edward at Mortimer's Cross in Herefordshire, where his f&itiei was 
taken prisoner and beheaded ^Feb. 2« 1461). Margaret herself do- 
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feated Warwick, and regaiDod the person of fhe king, in (he second 
battle of 6L AWana TFeb. 17, 1461) ; but she waa overmatched by 
the advancing forces of the duke of York, reinforced by the remains 
of Warwick's army ; and after ravaging the country roond London, 
the citizens of which shut their gates against her, she retired to the 
north. On the 28th of February the duke of York entered London, 
and on the 8rd of March the citizens proclaimed him king by the 
title of Edwaed IV. 

Thus ended the djmasty of Lancaster and the reign of its third 
king, the former having lasted sixty-two years, and the latter thirty- 
eight It is needless to sketch the charactw of Henry YI. The 
events of his reign bear their witness to the £eital incapacity which 
dissipated the fruits of his grandfather's usurpation and his father's 
victories. But yet, amidst all these public disasters, the gentler 
virtues of Henry bore other fruits, of more lasting benefit than the 
crown of Bolingbroke and the laurels of Agincourt The magnifi- 
cent schools of Etok and King's Golleoe, Gambbidgb, were his 
foundations — the former in 1440, the latter three years later. QweenCs 
College, Cambridge, was founded by queen Margaret in 1449. The 
Public SchooU at Oxford were also founded in this reign (1439), as 
well as Lincoln and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford (1428 and 1458). 

These educational establishments, together with churches, cathe- 
drals, and castles, still afforded ample scope for the art of English 
architecture, which passed, at the beginning of the 15th century, 
from the perfect grace of the fiowing lines of the ** Decorated" style 
into the somewhat stifier, but even more elaborate forms of the 
" Perpendicular" or " Florid" — a style which soon afterwards culmi- 
nated in the gorgeous magnificence ofSt. George's Chapel, Windsor ; 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge ; and Henry YIL's Chapel, West- 
minster. Literature, however, remained almost stationary after the 
vast onward stride made by Wicklifie and Chaucer. 

The development of the English constitution made steady pro- 
gress under the house of Lancaster. The doubtful title of Henry 
lY., the necessities created by tiie wars of Henry Y., and the long 
minority and weakness of Henry YI., all tended to confirm the 
privileges of parliament at the expense of the royal prerogative. 
Parliaments met almost every year ; and under Henry YI. the old 
form of a petition— in answer to which the king promulgated a 
statute, varying the petition as he pleased — was superseded by the 
biU, enacted by tiie three estates of the realm conjointly, and to 
which the consent or dissent of the crown must be given without 
modification. The increased power of the Commons over taxation 
has been already noticed. 

Henry YI. survived his deposition fbr ten yeais^ the eyents of 
which belong to the reign of his saooessor. 
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IT.; EDWARDT.; BICOABD III. A.D. 14G1-1485. 

Edwabd IV. a4GI-1483) WBB bora at Rooen, April 29t1i. 1411, 
nhen his &thei, Richard duke of YoA, was regent of France. 
His title to the crowa baviDg been accepted hj tlio acclamations of 
tha people Basembled in St. John's FiddB on Sunday March 2nd, 
1461, he was proclaimed next day. and instiilled as king at West* 
minster on Marcli 4th, being not qnito 20 years old, 

He at once marched northnatda against qneen Mar^ret, who had 
collected a force of 60,000 men in Yorkshire. Edvard and War- 
wick, at the head of 40,000 men, encountered lier at Towton, near 
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Tadcaster, and defeated her in a bloody battle on Miaioh 29. 
Edward gave no quarter, and 28,000 Lancastrians were left on the 
field, his own loss being 8000. Margaret, with Henry and their 
Bon, fled to Scotland, while Edward returned to London, and was 
crowned on the 29th of June. On Nov. 4 parliament rceognised 
his title ; and, while confirming the acts of the Henries, described 
them as *' late in fact, but not of right, kings of England." Niuneious 
executions at once struck terror into the Lancastrians and displayed 
the innate cruelty of the youthful Mng. 

Meanwhile queen Margaret sought the aid of the crafty king of 
iFrance, Louis XL, promising Calais as a bribe. After some ftitile 
efforts, made from her retreat in Scotland, she at length marched 
into fhDigland in 1464, and was joined by several of the nobles of 
the north, where the strength of the Lancastrians always lay ; but 
her anny was routed and dispersed by lord Montacute, the brother 
of Warwick, in the battles of Hedgley Moor and Hexham, April 15 
and May 15. 

The deposed king and queen escaped in different directions from 
the battle-field. It is said that Margaret, concealing herself in a 
forest with her son, fell into the hands of robbers, who took her 
jewels and treated her with insult. As they were quarrelling over 
their booty, she made her escape into the thickest of the forest ; 
and there, exhausted with fatigue and sorrow, she saw a robber 
appfbach with his sword drawn. Forming a resolution worthy of 
her fortitude, she advanced towards him with the young prince, and 
said, "Here, my friend, I commit to your care the safety of your 
king's son." Touched by the confidence reposed in him, the robber 
devoted himself to their service, and aided their escape to Flan- 
ders. Henry was less fortunate. After hiding for some time at the 
houses of his friends in Lancashire, he was at length betrayed, 
carried mto London by Warwick with his feet tied under his horse's 
belly, and thrown into the Tower (July, 1466). 

Edward was meanwhile indulging in every licentious pleasure^ 
though not to the neglect of public business. Various proposals 
were made for his marriage, and Warwick was in negociation with 
Louis XI. for an alliance with his sister-in-law, a princess of Savoy, 
when Edward became enamoured of the lady Elizabeth Woodville, 
the young widow of sir John Grey and daughter of Jaquetta 
duchess of Bedford, by her second husband, sir Bichard Woodville. 
The king married her privately on the 1st of May, 1464, and 
avowed the marriage on the 29th of September ; while he created 
her fitther earl of Rivers, and heaped other honours on her rela- 
tives. The immediate result was the disgust of the earl of Warwick, 
not only at seeing his plans for a more suitable alliance set aside, 
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but because the queen's relatiyes were all of the Lancastrian party. 
A prolonged conteet for influence at the court ensued between the 
Neyilles and the Woodvilles. The nobility were naturally disposed 
to take part with the great Neyilles rather than with the obscure 
Woodvilles ; and even the king's brotiiers sided with Warwick, espe- 
olalLy George duke of Clarence, who maiTied Isabel, daughter of the 
earl, July 11, 1469. 

Meanwhile an insurrection of the peasantry broke out in York- 
shire, and a strange scene of confusion followed. The insurgents 
were defeated by Neville earl of Northumberland, the brother of 
Warwick; but they rallied under new leaders who were Warwick's 
relatives, and raised quite a new cry for the removal of the Wood- 
villes. Warwick and Clarence, though summoned by Edward to 
his aid, formed a separate camp in Kent, while a part of the king's 
army was defeated by the rebels at Edgecote, near Banbury, and 
the queen's &ther and brother were taken prisoners and beheaded. 
The subsequent relations between the king and the Nevilles are 
involved in great obscurity. At length Edward proclaimed Clarence 
and Warwick traitors, March 31, 1470. They fled to France ; and, 
under the auspices of Louis XI., formed an alliance with queen 
Margaret, who had been residing quietly at her father's court of 
Anjou. Henry YL was to be restored to his throne ; his son and suc- 
cessor, prince Edward, was to marry Anne, the second daughter of 
Warwick; and, in case of fidlure of male issue, the crown was to 
descend to the duke of Clarence, to whom, in conjunction with 
Warwick, the administration was meanwhile to be intrusted. With 
a fleet, men, and money, supplied by Louis, Warwick and Clarence 
landed at Dartmouth, Sept 13, 1470. Men flocked to them from 
all sides. Even the king's soldiers could not be trusted : Edward 
fled to Lynn, and thence embarked for Flanders* (Oct. 3). Warwick 
entered London (Oct. 5), released Henry from the Tower, and again 
proclaimed him king. A parliament assembled at Westminster 
(1471) settled the government and succession in accordance with 
the treaty made with Margaret. 

The exiled king had fled to his brother-in-law Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, who gave him a small force with which to 
attempt his restoration. Landing at the mouth of the Humber 
(March 14), he was admitted into York, joined at Coventry by his 
brother Clarence, who was discontented with the part allotted to 
him in the treaty with Margaret (March 30), and received into 
London (April 11), where he sent poor Henry back to the Tower. 
He now turned to meet Warwick, who was defeated at Bamet, and 
left dead upon the battle-field (April 14), the site of which is still 
marked by an obelisk at the parting of ike two great north roadii* 
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But liiB empty title of " King-Maker *' fanoB in the page of history 
a more enduring monument of the worthlessness of power, wealth, 
talent, and favour, when not steadily applied to the one object of 
the public good. 

On the same day queen Margaret and her son landed at Wey- 
mouth with a small French force, and soon gathered an army in 
the west. Edward hastened to meet her on the &tal field of 
Tewkesbury (May 4), where the Lancastrians lost their last battle 
and the life of their young prince, who was fouUy murdered after 
the fight He was taken prisoner in the battle and brought before 
the king, who, with an insulting manner, asked him how he dared 
inyade his dominions. Prince Edward, a noble youth of eighteen, 
replied, "To recover my father's kingdom and heritage." The 
savage victor, stung by his boldness, struck him on the hoe with 
his gauntlet, and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester despatched 
him with their daggers. Queen Margaret was also taken prisoner 
in a convent near the battle-field, and was conveyed to the Tower 
of London. In the same fortress Henry YI. was Portly afterwards 
found dead ; and his body was exposed in St. Paul's on the day 
after Edward's entry into London, May 22, 1471. It is probable 
that he was murdered, but there is no reason for fixing the guilt on 
Gloucester rather than on the king. He was venerated by the 
Lancastrians as a martyr, and it was even proposed to canonize him ; 
but the pope, as lord Bacon suggests, thought that "a distance 
should be kept between innocents and saints." 

The direct line of Lancaster in the male branch was now extinct, 
and its adherents were dispersed and attainted. Some few were 
pardoned : among them Dr. Morton, afterwards the powerful bishop 
of Ely, and the great lawyer sir John Fortescue. Edward seemed 
free to indulge his tastes for voluptuous pleasure and splendid 
pageantry. But his court was disturbed by quarrels between his 
brothers Clarence and Gloucester for the inheritance of the earl of 
Warwick, which they at length divided ; Gloucester marrying Anne, 
the younger daughter of Warwick. 

In 1475 Edward invaded France, relying on the aid of his 
brother-in-law Charles of Burgundy ; but the duke kept aloof^ and 
Louis XI., in a personal interview at Pecquigni, near Amiens, 
bought over Edward with 75,000 crowns and a promise of 50,000 
annually, besides paying 50,000 more for the ransom of queen 
Margaret. That noble-spirited but unhappy princess died in 1482. 

The rest of Edward's reign was spent in the indolence of a wom- 
oni voluptuary, relieved only by the cruelty which is so often 
combined with selfish pleasure. The most conspicuous, among 
many victims, was the king's own brother, the duke of ClareiM)» 
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Bdward had never quite foigiven his alliance with Margaret and 
the Nevilles. He had quarrelled with Gloncester, and he had 
offended the queen. They resolved on his destniction. FinU 
two of his friends were execnted on ahsnrd charges of witchcraft 
and treason; and Clarence's open indig^tion at their death wa» 
eonstraed into a threat against the king. Edward appeared in 
person against him hefore the peers, who readily condemned him ; 
and, ten days later, he was found dead, like Bichard IL and Heniy 
VL, in the Tower, Feh. 18, 1478. The popular rumour, that he was- 
drowned in a hutt of malmsey, is a significant satu^ on the horrid 
mixture of pleasure and cruelty which characterised the reign o» 
Edward. 

In 1480 a war hroke out with Scotland. That kingdom had heen- 
a prey to disorder ever since the captivity of James I. Bestored hy 
the policy of the duke of Bedford in 1424, James had heen killed 
by a conspiracy of his nobles in 1436. His successor, James IL» 
had ended a reign which was almost a constant civil war, by the 
bursting of a gun at the siege of Boxburgh, then held by the* 
English, 1460. His son, James IIL, having abandoned himself to- 
low-bom fiEivourites, on attaining his majority (1478), had imprisoned 
his brothers, the duke of Albany and the earl of Mar. Mar was put to 
death, 1479, while Albany escaped and found an ally in England. 
Edward lY. had, in 1474, betrothed his infant daughter Cecilia to> 
the infetnt son of James; and the stipulated instalments of the 
dowry had been paid in advance till 1478, when Edward broke off 
the treaty, preferring a more splendid alliance with the dauphin of 
.France. He now renewed his claim of suzerainty over Scotland, 
which Albany admitted. The war resulted in Albany's submission 
to his brother, and in the permanent gain to England of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed (1482). 

Edward's treacheiy towards James was retorted upon himself by 
Louis XI., who, in 1483, broke off the marriage contract between 
the dauphin and the princess Cecilia. While preparing to avenge 
the insult, Edward was seized with an illness, the fruit of hi» 
excesses, and died on the 9th of April, 1483, in the 42nd year of 
his age. He was buried beneath the newly-erected chapel of 
St. George, at Windsor, in which royal sepulchre the remains of 
Henry YL were afterwards interred : 

" And blended lie the oppressor and th' opprest" 

His vices have been already noticed. They were associated with 
a freedom of manner which gamed him popularity, and they did 
not destroy, at least till late in hi« reign, the energy and courage 
by whidi he won and kept his crown. 
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Edwabd V. (April 9 to Juno 22, 1488), the fourth child, but 
eldest son, of Edward IV., was bom in the Banctuary at West- 
minster, during his father's brief exile, Nov. 4, 1470. He was, 
therefore, in his 13th year when he succeeded to the crown. He 
kept a court, as prince of Wales, at Ludlow, under the care of his 
iincle the earl of Biyers. Bichard duke of Qloucester, whom the 
late king had named regent, was at York, whence he marched 
to oppose the pretensions of the queen-mother to the regency. At 
Stony Stratfoi^ (April 80) he fell in with the kmg, who waa on 
his way to London, attended by lord Biven ond other relatives and 
partisans of the Woodvilles, whom he seized and sent prisoners to 
the north, while he conducted Edward to London and lodged him 
in the Tower, May 4. There the king was soon joined by his 
brother the duke of York, whom the queen-mother reluctantly gave 
up from her sanctuary at Westminster. Bichard was appointed 
protector by a great council of prelates, nobles, and citizens; and 
he at once began to prepare for his own usurpation. Of his former 
Mends, lord Hastings alone refused to lend himself to the plot. 
Shakspere has immortalized the strange scene, first related by 
sir Thomas More, who received it from bishop Morton, an eye- 
witness, how Bichard, with afifected rage, at the council-board 
charged lord Hastings with plotting against his life by sorcery, in 
coi\junction with Jane Shore, the mistress of the late king; and 
bow Hastings was dragged out into the courtyard of the Tower, 
where his head was struck off upon a log of wood, June 18. A 
few days afterwards lord Bivers and his fellow-prisoners were exe- 
cuted at Ponte&act 

On Sunday, June 22nd, Dr. Balph Shaw, brother of the lord 
mayor, proclaimed, in a sermon at Paul's Cross, the protector's title 
to the crown, on the ground that Edward IV. was already married 
when he espoused Elizabeth Woodville, whose children were there- 
fore illegitimate; and this very day, which had been fixed for 
the king's coronation, is named in the records as that of his depo- 
sition. On the 26th the citizens, headed by the lord mayor and 
Ihe duke of Buckingham, waited on Gloucester at his house of 
Baynard's Castle, with a formal offer of the crown. 

BiOHABD ni. (1483-1485) began his reign with a deed of blood 
which has thrown all his other atrocities into the shade — tiie 
murder of Edward Y., and his brother the duke of York, in the 
Tower. The story related in the next reign by some of the actors 
in the deed has been doubted because the Lancastrian authorities 
always blacken the memory of their opponents, and of Bic hard in 
particular, and also because it was the interest of Henry VJLL to 
toake out a tale which should disprove the pretensions of Perkin 
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Warbeck. But these objeotionB are too vague; and tho oommon 
story was oonfirmed, in 1674, by the disooyery of the bones of two 
youths under a staircase in the White or *' Bloody " Tower. These 
were interred in Westminster Abbey, by order of Charles n., as the 
remains of the murdered princes. 

The 'Whole character of Richard and his government has likewise 
been the subject of warm controversy. Those who exalt him into 
a wise and beneficent ruler are probably influenced chiefly by a 
natural reaction against the popular picture of the cruel monster 
*' Crookback," deformed alike in body, mind, and soul. The fact 
seems to be that his person was somewhat insignificant, and one 
shoulder was slightly raised above the other. He shared the 
impetuous courage of his brother, as well as his cruel temper and 
unscrupulous ambition, unrelieved, however, by his gaieiy. He 
adhered steadily to Edward, and served with distinction in the 
dvil wars and in tiie war with Scotland as Warden of the Marches. 
He shared with the nobUiiy and the people in general in jealousy 
of the Woodvilles, who are known to have planned his exclusion 
from all power. 

Ascending the throne in the 83rd yisar of his age, he enacted in 
his only parliament, 1484, various laws for the better administration 
of justice and the protection of commerce, laws among the best of 
those made by the Plantagenets. But his energies were demanded 
by the schemes of the Lancastrians, who had remained safe abroad 
during the reign of Edward. They had now found a leader in Henbt 
BABL OF BiOHMOND, the SOU of Edmuud Tudor (son of Catherine, 
the queen of Henry V., by her second husband sir Owen Tudor) 
and of Margaret, the great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, by his 
irregular, but afterwards legitimatised, marriage with Catherine 
Swynford.* 

Richmond was also supported by the party of queen Elizabeth^ 
who had the death of her sons and brother to avenge; and tho 
politic Morton, bishop of Ely, devised a happy plan for reoon- 
oiling the houses of York and liancaster by proposing a marriage 
between Richmond and the princess Elizabeth of York, eldest 
daughter of Edward lY. Morton also won over the duke of Buck- 

* The Beaufort family, who were the' Issue of John of Gaunt hy Catherine 
Swynford, were legitimated by letters patent of Richard IL (Feb. 9, 1397), and 
also by Act of Parliament, and l^ a Papal decrea But Henry lY., in oonfirmiug 
the letters patent of Richard IL (Feb. 10, 1407), added of his own authority the 
restriction, "excepta dignltate regali." These words— the important bearing of 
which on Henry VII.'s title is obvious— are inserted as an interlineation on the 
Patent Boll (20 Kic. IL p. 2: see • Annals of England,' vol. il. p. 3). 

For the genealogy of the Beanforts and other descendants of Ldward IIL, whose 
names occur in the History, see Table K 
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ingham, who had mainly contributed to place Bichard on the throne^ 
while tiie queen dowager secretly obtained money in the city anil 
^ent it over to Bichmond in Brittany. 

In 1483 Buckingham raised the standard of revolt in Wales ; but 
a flood of the Severn checked his progress, his troops deserted him, 
«nd he was taken prisoner and executed at Salisbury, Nov. 1, 
while Bichmond was driven back by a storm from the coast of 
Xtorsei After the death of Bichard's queen and his only son, in 
■the following year, he is said to have proposed to marry the princess 
Elizabeth himself, and to have obtained the consent of the queen 
'dowager ; but he publicly denied having formed the scheme. Bich- 
mond, upon hearing the report, resolved on a new attempt. He 
.sailed from Harfleur on the 1st of August, landed at Milford Haven 
on the 7th, and advanced through Wales into Staffordshire, gaining 
partisans ; while Bibhard drew to a head at Nottingham. At lengtli 
the two armies met at Mareet-Boswobth, near Leicester, Aug. 22, 
1485. Bichmond had 6000 men, and Bichard twice as many; 
but the balance was restored by a force of 7000 under the constable, 
lord Stanley, who held aloof till the crisis of the battle, and then 
decided the victory by takuig part with Bichmond. Bichard was 
slain, fighting with the courage of despair, and seeking to encounter 
Bichmond hand to hand. His body, thrown like a pack across 
ft horse, was carried into Leicester amidst the insults of the popu- 
lace, and buried in the church of the Grey Friars (Aug. 25). His 
successor honoured him with a mean tomb, which was rifled at the 
.suppression of the monastery, and his stone coffin is said to have 
been long used as the horse-trough of an inn. 

This ended the house of York, and with it the dynasty of the 
Plantagenets, during whose rule of 330 years England had become, 
in all essential points, the land of constitutional liberty and one 
x>f the first powers of the world in arms and commerce, ai-ts and 
literature. No small advance was made even under the house of 
York. One most interesting feature of the legislation of these 24 
years is seen in the careful enactments for regulating commerce, 
■though on false principles which have only been abandoned in the 
present generation. In finance Edward lY. iatroduced the forced 
gifts strangely called benevolences, which a parliament of Bichard 
declared illegal The short and troubled reign of Bichard III. was 
marked by many important enactments and administi^tive improve- 
ments ; and his are IJie first statutes couched in the English language 
and embodied in a printed form. 

Indeed, the great glory of the age was the introduction of printing 
4nto England by William Caxton, tmder the patronage of the lord 
iliven who was executed by Bichard III. Bom at London, about 
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1412, Gaxton, in his intercourse with the continent as a merchant, 
learned the art of printing, which had been invented in Qermany 
about 1450, and adopted it as his calling. He set up his press in 
the Almonry at Westminster, in 1477, and died probably in 1492. 
He issued, about sixty-^four works, nearly all in English, ike last of 
which bears date in 1490. 



List of the Battles in the Wars op the Roses. 

The more decUive battles are distinguished by smaU capitals. 



Date. 



1455. 

May 22 

1459. 
Sept. 23 

Oct. 13 

1460. 
July 10 

Dec. 31 

1461. 
Feb. 2 



Feb. 17 



Feb. 28 
Mar. 29 

1464. 
Apr. 25 

May 15 

1466. 
July 

1470. 
Oct. 3.6 

1471. 
Apr. 14 

May 4 



1485. 
Aug. 22 



PI.ACE. 



St. Albans (first) . 



ViCTOBS. 



York . 



COUMANDEB. 



Richai-d of York. 



Henry YI. token prisoner. 



BUreheoiOi, In Staffordshire | York . . . | Earl of Salisbury. 
(Fought to Join duke of York at Ludlow.) 

Ludiow \ Lancaster . ) Henry VI. 

No real battle : York, deserted, disbands his army. 

NOBTHAUPTON «... I York ... I Warwick and Edward. 

Henry vl. again taken prisoner. 
Wakefield . . . . | Jxincaster . \ Queen Margaret. 

Death of Ricfaard dnke of York, and his son the earl of Rutland. 



I Tofi'k . 



Edward duke of York. 



Mobtimeb'ib Cboss, . 
in Herefordshire. I 

Sir Jasper Tudor taken and bcheadod. 
St. JIbans (second), 1 Lancaster . i Queen Margaret 

or Boi-nard^s Heath. | | 

Total but temporary defeat of Warwick. 
Edward enters London, and becomes king as Edwabd IV. (March 3). 
TowTOK (near York) , . \ York , . . | Edward IV. 

Warwick and Margaret (with Henry Vi.) defeated. 

Hedgdey Moor, in North- 1 York ... J Lord Montacute, brother of 
umberland. Warwick. 

Queen Margaret defeated. 

Hexhau I York . . . | Lord Montacute. 

Henry VL and Margaret defeated, and become fugitives. 

Henry VL taken prisoner in Lancashire, brought to London, and imori- 

sooed in the Tower. 
Rebellion of Warwick and Clarence. 
Flight of Edward IV., and restoration of Henry VL 
Return of Edward IV., who lands at Ravenspur, March 14. 

Babnbt XJ°^^ • • • I Edward IV. 

Queen Ma^aret and Warwick defeated. DeaJth of Warwick, 
Tewkesbubt . . . , I Ywk ... I Edward iV. 
Queen Margaret taken prisoner, and her son, Edward, Prince of Wales, 

murdered. 
fioswoBXH Field, in Leice&- \ Lancaster . Henry earl of Richmond, 
tershir& i crowned on the field as 

I HekbyVH. 

(Death of Richabd III., and final defeat of the White Rose.) 



Hcnr; Tll-'t TrUl ol WelsbU aud amiures. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE HOUBE OF TUDOR. . HBKBY VII. A.D. 1485-1509. 
We have cow reached one of the great epocAi or tiuniiig-points in 
the Liatory, not onl; of IHngland, but of Europe and the iroild. 
The moBt natmal diviBion between the Middle Aoes and SIodebr 
HurroBY is at this point. The takiog of Constantiiiople by the 
TiiikB, in 1453, hod destroyed the kst remnant of the Bonaan 
empire in tne East, at the Teiy time when the feudal inttitiitiona 
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which had gaoceeded it in the West were themselves giving way 
before the growth of commerce and knowledge, and the gigantic 
power of the press. The supremacy of the great nobles, impaired 
by their own quarrels, had begun to yield, on the one side, to the 
authority of the crown, and on the other to the increasing wealth 
and independence of the people, especially as banded together in 
the towns. This change led to the substitution of great militaiy 
sovereignties for the limited monarchies of the middle ages in most 
of the states of Europe, and indeed to some degree in England. 
The havoc made among the nobility by the Wars of the Boses had 
left a void in the plan of the state, of which the high-spirited and 
crafty Tudors were only too ready to step in and take possession ; 
and much of the peculiar character of the history of England, during 
the next two centuries (148M688), results &om the efforts of the 
haughty princes and their feebler imitators, the Stuarts, to assert 
a prerogative which the Plantagenets never claimed. But these 
efforts were counterbalanced, and in the end overmastered, by the 
popular element, which was less powerful on the Continent, and 
which had gained full expression in the privileges of parliament 
The final triumph of the people was even advanced by the very 
cause which at first threw power into the hands of the crown, the 
weakening of the nobility, who found themselves driven to seek a 
Bolid basis for the dignity of their order in the fietvour of the people. 
A change of vast importance also was effected in the relations of 
the European states to one another, by those wars and treaties which 
gradually laid the foundation of the system of international law and 
** balance of power,'* which strikingly distinguishes modem Europe 
from the states of the middle ages. 

The reign of Heniy YII. was a period of tiansition, during which 
tliese great changes began to have full play ; otherwise its events 
ure of little interest 

Hekbt Tu]x>b, earl of Bichmond, was in his thirtieth year when 
sir William Stanley placed on his head the crown which Bichard 
iiod worn on the field of Bosworth, and the army saluted him as 
king Henby YII. So weak was his title that he hesitated whether 
to base it on his descent from John of (Hunt, or on his proposed 
marriage with Elizabeth of York, or simply on the right of con 
quest At a later period he brought all these shreds of a title to 
eke out each other, but for the present he was content to be king 
de faeto. Parliament settled the crown on his heirs "and none 
other " (Nov. 7, 1485), before his marriage with Elizabeth, which 
took place on Jan. 18, 1486. In consenting to this union, Henry 
took pains to have it known that he in no degree recognised the 
title of the house of York. In heart and conduct he was a fierce 
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Lanoaatrian ; and throughout hia reign he made the YorkiBts snffei 
from the hitter hatred with which his heart had been hardened in a 
long youth of adversily and exile. 

He began by removing to the Tower Edward Flantagenet, earl 
of Warwick, the son ef George duke of Olarence, and the heir to 
the pretensions of Biohard duke of York ; and he confiscated a large 
portion of the property of the Yorkists by rovoking all grants made 
from the crown since 1454-5, and by the attainder of the richest of 
the party. InsnrroctionB soon began. The first, in the north, 
under lord Lovel, was easily suppressed (1486) ; but there were two 
quarters from which more serious dangers threatened. The English 
seljJers, or EnglUih FdU, who still held their ground against the 
Celts in IsssulSD, remembered the fftvour which Bichard of York 
had won firom them in his lieutenancy; and in Burgundy the 
duchess-dowager Margarot, sister of Edward lY., made it her chief 
object to disturb what she regarded as Henry's usurpation. 

Pretenders wero set up to personate princes of the house of York. 
The first of these was Lambert Simndt a dever boy of about fifteen, 
son of a baker (or joiner) at Oxford, who was tutored for his part by 
an Oxford priest named Bichard Simon. Giving himself out to be 
Edward earl of Warwick, who was then a prisoner in the Tower, he 
was readily received in Ireland by the deputy, Fitzgerald earl of 
KUdare, and proclaimed, with the common consent of the people, 
as king Edward YI. In England, Henry exposed the imposturo by 
the public exhibition of the true earl of Warwick ; while he im- 
prisoned the queen-dowager in a nunnery, and forfeited her lands 
and rovenues. 

Meanwhile Simnel landed in Lancashire with a force of 2000 
Germans, supplied by the duchess of Burgundy, under the earl of 
Lincoln, son of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, 
eldest sister of Edward lY., whom Bichard IIL had named his heir, 
and in whose fovour the whole plot seems to have been made. They 
were utterly defeated by Henry at Stoke-upon-Tront, near Kewark, 
Lincoln fSalling in the battle, and Simnel and his tutor Simon being 
taken prisoners (June 16, 1487). These mero tools wero treated by 
Henry with contemptuous clemency. Simon was imprisoned ; and 
Simnel was made a scullion in the king's kitchen, and afterwards a 
ftklconer. The insurrection formed the pretext for vast exactions of 
money from the Yorkists; while the king permitted the long- 
delayed coronation of queen Elizabeth, whom he habitually treated 
with cold neglect (Nov. 25, 1487). 

Though his policy was averse to foreign war, Henry became en- 
tongled in an alliance for the defence of the duchy of Brittany 
a^iinst Charles YIU. (1488), who, by marriage with the dncfaess 
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Aime, finally annexed Brittany to France (,1491). Affecting great 
indignation^ Henry levied a "benevolence/' and obtained a sabsidy 
from parliament for the ever-popnlar object of a French war. He 
crossed over to Calais (Oct. 2, 1492), and, by a show of investing 
Boulogne, he induced Charles to pay him 149,0002., and to promise 
him a yearly pension: thns, as lord Bacon says, "making profit 
upon his subjects for the war, and upon his enemies for the peace." 

By this treaty Henry also obtained the removal from France of 
a second pretender more formidable than Simnel — one, respecting 
whose claims doubts are entertained even to the present day. While 
the king was preparing for the war with France, a report was spread 
that Eichard duke of York, the younger of the two sons of Edward 
lY., whose &te was then a mystery, had escaped from the Tower, 
and had been concealed for some years in France and Portugal. A 
youth pretending to be this personage had landed in Ireland, whore 
he was received by the late mayor ojf Cork and other gentlemen 
(1492) ; thence he was invited to France by Charles Vm., who now 
dismissed him, but refdsed to give him up to Henry. Eetiring to 
Flanders, he was recognised by Margaret of York, duchess dowager 
of Burgundy, as her nephew and the true "White Rose of York** 
(1493). A letter is still extant, written from Dendermonde to 
Isabella queen of Spain (Aug. 25, 1498), In which "Bichard 
Plantagenet," as he signs himself, relates his own story of his early 
life. He professes to have been placed in safety by a lord who had 
been commissioned to destroy him, but he makes no allusion to the 
fate of Edward Y. ; nor have the believers in him ever explained how 
the one brother's death could be reconciled with the other's preserva- 
tion. If the story of the murder of the yoimg princes in the Tower 
was true, the pretender could not be Eichard duke of York ; if fietlse, 
there was no room for his claim till his brother was accounted for. 

The Yorkists, who were in constant communication with Flanders, 
gave out in England that their envoys had examined, and were 
satisfied with, the claims of the young man; and the people in 
general were in suspense. Henry met the danger both with counsel 
and energy. The murder of the young princes in the Tower was 
proved by the evidence of two actors in the deed, named Dighton 
and Forrest, who were however let go unpunished ; and the envoys 
of Henry declared at foreign courts the universal belief that the 
daim of Eichard was an imposture, and that he was ascertained to 
be a native of Toumay named Pierce Osbeck, or, by a corrupted pro- 
nunciation, PerJein Warbech, At the same time he bribed sir 
Thomas ciifibrd, one of the Yorkist envoys to Flanders, on whose 
evidence several gentlemen were executed in 1494. On the 7th of 
Jannaxy, 1495, Clifibrd impeached sir William Stanley, who hnd 
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saved 'Renifs life and crowned him on the field of Bosworth, bat 
whoso head was now strack off on Tower-hill, and his enormous 
wealth swept into the king's coffers (Feb. 16).* 

The treachery of Clifford and the fate of Stanley filled the Yorkists 
with distrust and dismay. In Ireland, too, their influence was de- 
stroyed by the new deputy, Sir Edward Poynings, whose laws, em 
bodied in the Statttte of Drogheda (1495), formed the basis of th« 
whole Irish goyemment till the Union. Its most important pro- 
yision was, that no bill could be introduced into the Irish parlia- 
ment till it had first received the approval of the English council. 
When, therefore, the pretender was expelled from Burgundy, in 
consequence of a tready in 1496, he met with no success in Ireland, 
and took refuge in Scofland with James lY., who gave him the lady 
Gatherine Gk)rdon in marriage ; but when James made an incursion, 
with him into England, tbe people rose against the invader. Henry s 
levy of a subsidy to repress such invasions led to an insurrection in 
Cornwall ; and an armed force marched towards London, but were 
defeated on Blackheath (June 22, 1497). In the autumn the pro- 
tender appeared in Cornwall, having lost his asylum in Scotland in 
consequence of a truce between James and Henry. Landing at 
Whitsand, near Penzance (Sept. 7), he unfurled his banner as king 
Richard IV., seized on St. Michael's Mount, where he left his wife, 
and marched against Exeter. Failing to take that city, and losing 
courage at the approach of the king's army, he took sanctuary at 
BeauUeu, in the New Forest (Sept 21). Thence he came forth, 
under a promise of his life ; was brought to the king at Taunton, 
and sent to London, where he lived in a sort of honourable captivity. 
He escaped in June, 1498 ; and, being pursued, took sanctuary at 
Shene (Bichmond), but at last made a public confession of his im- 
posture, and was committed to the Tower. There he formed a 
mysterious intrigue with his fellow-prisoner, Edward earl of War- 
wick, to effect their escape, for which both prisoners were con- 
demned to death. Perkin Warbeck was hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 23, 
and Warwick was beheaded in the Tower, Nov. 28. 

This judicial murder of a helpless prince, whose imprisonment of 
fourteen years, from his earliest childhood, had made him a mere 
idiot, becomes doubly odious when its true motive is understood. 
Henry had long been negociating the marriage of his eldest son, 
prince Arthur, to Catherine, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain ; and Ferdinand, a prince as astute as himself, had written 
to the king that " he saw no assurance of his succession as long as 
the earl of Warwick lived." The marriage was at length com- 

* Sir William Stanley mast not be confounded with his brother, lord Stanley, 
who had married Henry's mother, the ooontess of Richmond. 
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pleted (Nov. 14, 1501); bnt prince Arthur died in the following 
April ; and Henry, unwilling to repay the dowry, or to weaken his 
alliance with Spain, obtained a dispensation from pope Julius IL to 
contract the young widow to his second son, afterwards Henry YIII. 
When, at a later period, Catherine heard of Henry YIII/s resolution 
to divorce her, she said that ** it was a judgment of God, for her 
first marriage was made in blood," meaning that of Warwick. 

At the some time (1502) the king contracted his daughter Mar- 
garet to James lY. of Scotland ; and from this marriage, which was 
celebrated Aug. 8, 1503, sprung the royal houses of Stuart and 
Brunswick (see the Genealogical Tables). The queen Elizabeth 
died in 1503. 

The long struggle of Henry to maintain his title was at length con- 
cluded by iiis disposal of Edmund de la Pole (the surviving grand- 
son of George duke of Clarence), whom he had created earl of Suffolk, 
and who fled to Flanders in 1502. In 1506, Henry extorted firom 
the archduke Philip the Fair, whom a storm had compelled to put 
in at Weymouth, the surrender of Suffolk, on the promise of his life. 
Henry kept the promise while he lived, but made the breach of it 
one of his dying injunctions to his successor. Suffolk's &te was 
kept in suspense for four years ; but at length he was executed in 
1513, without the shadow of any other reason, except to cut off the 
last male of the line of the Plantagenets. 

The last years of Henry's life were devoted to his ruling passion 
of avarice. His former ministers, cardinal Morton and sir Keginald 
Bray, had kept his extortions within some limits ; but they were 
succeeded by two lawyers, sir Bichard Empson and Edmund Dudley, 
whose names have been immortalised by their rapacity. Their 
chief exactions were made by straining the penal statutes to the 
utmost ; but even the parliament was subservient enough to choose 
Dudley for its speaker (1504). Henry is said to have amassed in 
the vaults of his palace at Shene the sum of 1,800,000Z., equal pro- 
bably to 16,000,0002. of our money. 

At that favourite palace, which he had built at the beautiful spot 
on the Thames since called Eichmond, Henry died of consumption 
(April 25, 1509), in the 53rd year of his age and the 24th of his 
reign ; solacing, or alarming, his last hours by a superstitious devo- 
tion to that religion " which never calmed in him an angry passion, 
nor wltliheld him firom a profitable wrong," and by "a feeble 
attempt to make amends for irreparable rapine by restoring what 
he could no longer enjoy." He was buried in the splendid chapel 
which he had added to Westminster Abbey ; and which ezhibita» 
with many other edifices of his time, the last stage of the perfection 
of the Perpendicular style of English architecture. 
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' Bo long aa aVulity and Bocoess form tUe chief test of merit, Heniy 
VII. wilt be aduured ae a perfect master of the art of " Idogcmft." 
In thifl light he is viewed by hia great hislorian, lord Bacon, who, 
even wliite laying bare his avarice and cunning, dcBorihea Hemy 
Vn., Lonia XI., and Feidinnnd of Airagon, a» " the (rei magi of 
kinga of those ages." But he was deetitute of every amiable qoali^, 
and even the afrvicea which he rendered to Ua country ma; be 
traced to a motive of advantage to Mmseif ; but still thcae serrices 
were great, and his profound sagacity and constant vigilance bTOUght 
England safe out of the conl^on and almost ruin of the civil TfaiB. 

In^this reign conatitational liberty was rather restricted thaa en- 
larged ; and, amidst an increased severity ia administering the law, 
and Bometimes slraining it to salt the porpoBea of the court, we 
light upon an institution, the very name of wliich has since bec«me 
justly hateflil — the Blar-chamber, so called from the decorationB of 
the room in tho palace of Westminster in which it met This court 
ia mentioned under Edward m., but it was revived and reot^nizcd 
by Henry, for the punishmeut of offences against the state, moK 
speedily and secretly than by the usual process of law. The regu- 
lation of weights and meaeuret waa an object of Henry's personal 
attention. The parliament was atill occupied with the supposed 
intereats of commerce ; and the treaty with Bm^ndy, called the 
Great InteraniTie, greatly facilitated the commercinl relations of 
England with the chief seats of continental trade. 

This reign Bharcs the glory of tho discoveTy of tho New World. 
Deprived by a mere accident of the honow of being the poiron of 
Columbus, Henry favoured, though on the limited scale dictated by 
his avarice, the enterprise of Setiastian Cabot, a Venetian settled at 
Bristol, who, in 1496, discovered Newfoundland and coasted along 
the mainland of America as tar as Florida. In England, aa on the 
Continent, the IStii century clpsed witli the promise of tiie migb^ 
eveuts which ^gnalized the following age. 
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CHAPTEK XTI. 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOB — contitiued. 

HENSY vm. PZBiOB L To thefaU if Wdeey. ax. 1509-1530. 

The new age Tefoired bi at the close of the lust chapter seemed b> 
be ftlmost peraoniflcd in the joung king who now sacceeded to 
an inheritance which wax at length undiBputed. The death of 
Henry VIL was felt aa a relief by all hia subjects, and the accession 
of his son was hailed 'with uniTerBal joy. Beuniting in hia person 
the lines of Lancaster and York, he was believed capable of adorn- 
ing bia title with oyery princely virtne. 
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* Henbt, the second son of Heniy VIL and Elizabeth of York, yma 
bom at Greenwich on the 28th of Jane, 1491. On the death of 
his elder brother Arthur, in 1502, he was created prince of Wales 
and betrothed to his brother's widow, Catherine of Arragon, whom 
lie married Jmie 7, 1509, having succeeded to the throne on April 
22nd. The king and qneen were crowned at Westminster on Jmie 
24th, five days before the completion of Henry's 18th year. 

His fine person, firank and open countenance, youthful spirit, and 
proficiency both in martial exercises and in music and otlier 
elegant accomplishments, at once commanded the affection of his 
people, who could not yet see the dangers which lurked beneath 
his hasty and impetuous temper. In addition to his outward accom- 
plishments, he had received an education fiir above that of princes 
in much later times. Having been at first destined by his father 
to aspire to the papal tiara, he was well versed, not only in pohto 
learning, but in the abstruser studies of theology, and he was dili- 
gent in the exercises of devotion. 

His first act was to proclaim redress to all who had been injured 
by the enforcement of obsolete statutes in the late reign, and he 
gave proof of his sincerity -by the imprisonment of Empson and 
Dudley, who were afterwards found guilty of high treason, and 
executed on Tower Hill, Aug. 18, 1518* The treasures which Ids 
fiither had amassed wef e employed in maintaining a splendid com*t, 
with a succession of pageants and banquets, and of tournaments in 
which the king was conspicuous among the best lances. His first 
parliament granted him also a subsidy of '* tonnage and poundage *' 
on certain exports and imports. 

His chief ministers were Thomas Howard^ earl of Surrey (after- 
wards duke of Norfolk), the treasurer, and Fox, bishop of Win- 
chester, secretary and privy seal. While the former planned and 
shared the pleasures of his royal master the latter bore the labour 
of administration, in which also the king took part with his charac- 
teristic energy. 

But among the subordinate officers of the court was one destined 
soon to eclipse all the rest. Thomas Wolsey was bom in 1471 at 
Ipswich, where his father, *' an honest poor man,*' acquired a com- 
X)etence in trade ; but his having been a butcher is doubtful. The 
son was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where l^e took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts as early as his fifteenth year, and hence 
was called the " Boy Bachelor." By the interest of powerful 
patrons he became parson of Lyming^n in 1500, and one of the 
royal chaplains in 1505. Henry YH. sent him as a confidential 
messenger to the emperor Maximilian, whose daughter the king 
proposed to many after the death of queen Elizabeth, 1507 ; and 
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Wolsey's speed and address in this mission procured him the 
deanery of Lincoln (Feb. 2, 1508). At the accession of Henry YUI. 
we find him royal almoner, a post which gave him free access to the 
king, whose pleasmres he shared with a complaisance scarcely clerical. 
By his own skill as a courtier, and the influence of his patron, bishop 
Fox, who saw in him an invaluable supporter, he obtained a seat 
at the coimcil, and was made canon of Windsor and registrar of the 
order of the Garter (1510), prebendary of York (1511), and dean of 
York and abbot of St Albans (1512) ; and he now became the most 
confidential adviser of the king. 

After two years of peace and pleasure, the yoimg king found a 
wider field for his activity and ambition. Europe was convulsed by 
the conflicts of the powerful and able sovereigns, the emperor 
Maximilian, Louis XTT. of France, and Ferdinand of Arragon, who, 
by his union with Isabella of Castile, and by the conquest of 
Granada &om the Moors, had founded the Spanish monarchy; 
while the sagacious and warlike pontiff, Julius II., threw his weight 
into which scale he pleased. Louis XII., succeeding Charles VIIL 
in 1498, had carried on his schemes in Italy, and conquered iiie 
duchy of Milan ; while his attempt on Naples had resulted in adding 
that kingdom to the dominions of Ferdinand. In 1508, Louis 
formed, with Maximilian, Ferdinand, and the pope, the League of 
Oambbai against Venice, and stripped her of her possessions in Lom- 
bardy. But now pope Julius changed sides, and formed " the Holy 
League" against France, with Ferdinand, Maximilian, the Venetians, 
and the Swiss (Oct. 9, 1511) ; and into this league Henry VIH. was 
drawn by the pope, who held out to him the hope of obtaining the 
title oSMost Chmtian King^ which had hitherto belonged to the crown 
of France. The decision was not taken without a grave debate in 
the council, where sage advisers already indicated the true policy 
of England, to abstain from continental wars and to seek for power 
on the sea. Henry obtained from parliament a subsidy of two tenths 
and two fifteenths, and declared war against France (June 3, 1512). 
No honour was gained in this campaign. A small force which Henry 
Bent to Spain, by the advice of Ferdinand, in the hope of recovering 
Guienne, was kept inactive while Ferdinand overran Navarre, and 
the army returned greatly weakened by disease (Dec). Mean- 
while the admiral, sir Edward Howard, wasted the French coasts, 
and fought an action off Brest, which was claimed as a victory, 
though the BegenU the largest ship in the English navy, was burnt 
(Aug. 12, 1512). To replace her, the king built the largest ship 
yet known, the Henri Grace Dieu ; but he lost the gallant admiral, 
sir Edward Howard, in a new attack on Brest, April 25, 1513. 
The two nations continued to make incursions on each other's 
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shores; and the importance which naval warfare now began to 
acquire is attested by an act of parliament, ordering fortifications to 
be built along the coast between Plymouth and Land's End (1512). 
The death of pope Julius n., who was succeeded by the renowned 
Leo X. (Feb. 1513), broke up the league against France; but 
Henry, burning to avenge his disgraces, made a new treaty with 
the emperor Maximilian, and, crossing to Calais in person (July 30, 
1513), he joined his ally at Terouanne (Aug. 12). Henry*s gorgeous 
display of cloth of gold and trappings contrasted strikingly with the 
plain simplicity of the veteran Maximilian, who humoured the 
young king by serving under the cross of St George, while he 
really directed the campaign. The English and French cavalry en- 
countered on the Lis, near Guinegate, where the latter were seized 
with a panic, which gave the victory the name of the Battle of the 
Spurs' {Aug. 16). Satisfied, for the present, with this first taste of 
martial glory, Henry only used his army of 50,000 men in taking 
Terouanne (Aug. 22) and Toumay (Sept 29), the latter of which 
towns gave a newbii^opric to Wolsey ; and he returned to England, 
Nov. 24, 1513. 

In the north a far fiercer contest had been ended by a very 
different battle. James IV. of Scotland, Henry's brother-in-law, 
and of a spirit as ardent as his own, had many causes of quarrel 
inflaming his desire to strike a blow against an hereditary enemy. 
He made a league with the king of France (May 22, 1512), sent 
a defiance by his herald to Henry before Terouaime ; and, against 
the advice of his best counsellors, and even though he received, as 
was reported, a supernatural warning, he crossed the Tweed with an 
army of 50,000 men, Aug. 22, 1513. He was encountered by the earl 
I of Surrey with 26,000 men, and was slain, with the noblest of his 
/ chivalry, on the feital field of Flodden at the foot of the Cheviots, 
Sept 9. This was the greatest defeat of Scotland in the long wars 
between the two countries; and, in our own age, the victory of 
England has been celebrated by the highest poetical genius of 
Scotland. 
V^ In the following year peace was made both with Scotland and 
with France ; and Henry's 3roungest sister, Mary, was married to 
Louis Xn., Oct. 9, 1514. Left a widow within three months by 
the death of Louis (Jan. 1, 1515), she secretly espoused Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, a &vourite of Henry, who was recon- 
ciled to the match by Wolsey. From this union descended the gifted 
and unfortunate claimant of the crown, lady Jane Gbet. (See 
genealogical table.) 

During these transactions the internal government had been 
administered with great ability, and several important enactmenti 
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were made. The old sttmptuary laws were nk)dified (1510); 
'* benefit of olergy *' was taken from murderers and felons (1512); 
the Trinity-house was established for the encouragement of navi- 
gation (1514); and the great controversy was renewed respecting 
the exemption of the clergy from the jurisdiction of the royal courts 
0515). 

The year 1515 forms an epoch in the reign of Henry YIII., both 
at home and abroad, and several new actors appear upon the 
stage. First, at home, Wolsey had now reached the plenitude of 
Lis power. Created bishop of Lincoln, Feb. 6, 1514, and archbishop 
of York, Aug. 5, 1514, he now received from pope Leo X., in com- 
pliment to Henry, a cardinal's hat. Sept 11, 1515, which was soon 
followed by his appointment as papal legate, 1516. He afterwards 
received also the bishopric of Winchester. He was made chancellor 
of England on the resignation of Warham, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dec. 1515) ; and he now entered with the king upon the path 
of arbitrary government, no parliament being mmmoned fr(yin 1515 
to 1523. It must be remembered, too, that he was the representative 
of the principle of papal mpr&nacy in the realm of England. 
In France, Louis XII. was succeeded by Francis I., a young 
prince .in his 21st year, resembling Henry in his* gay and ardent 
spirit and in many points of character. The death of Ferdinand, 
in 151G, placed the crowns of Spain, Naples, and the Netherlands, 
and of the Spanish discoveries in the New World, on the head of 
his grandson, Charles I., who soon became the emperor Chables Y. 
So that, instead of the trio of astute old politicians, Henry YH., 
Louis XL, and Ferdinand — the **tre$ magi** of lord Bacon — the 
fisite of Europe rested on the friendships and enmities of three 
young and gifted competitors in a new and open conflict of ambi- 
tion. Charles was the youngest of the three, having been bom in 
the year 1500 ; but nature had endowed him with the subtilty and 
self-command which Henry and Francis wanted. The keys of 
St. Peter were held by Leo X., a pontiff as magnificent and able 
as these kings. Above all, Mabtin Ltjtheb, now in his thirty- 
third year, was already prepared — unknown to himself and the 
world — ^to maintain the principles before which emperor, kings, and 
pope must bow. His final breach with the papacy occurred in 1520. 4- 

Francis L, having inaugurated his reign by the victory of 
IVIarignano, in which he recovered the l^Iilanese (Sept. 13, 1515), 
sought the friendship of England through the medium of Wolsey. 
Leo X. exhorted the princes of Christendom to a general agreement, 
aa the basis of which a solemn league was made between Francis 
and Henry, who restored Toumay and betrothed his infant daughter 
Mary to the infant dauphin (1518). 
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On the death of the emperor Maxiimlian, Jan. 12, 1519, the 
kings of France and Spain became candidates for the empire; 
while Henry sent an envoy, Pace, to the continent, less ^th the 
view of urging his own claim, which was scarcely consistent with 
the laws of the empire, than in the hope of excluding both the 
others. The election fell on the king of Spain, who, as the emperor 
Ohables v., added to a power little less than that of Charlemagne 
in the old world the vast resources of the new, with a mind trained 
by the precepts of Machiayelli. To recoyer the dominions of 
Charlemagne was a natural object of his ambition ; and Francis, 
therefore, had reason to fear as well as hate his successful rival. 
.Henry seemed in a position to hold the balance between them. 
Both courted his alliance; and, while Francis prepared for a set 
interview, Charles landed at Hythe, on his voyage &om Spain to 
Flanders, kept Whitsuntide with Henry at Canterbury, and gained 
over Wolsey by the promise of his influence towards securing him 
the papacy, a promise which he twice broke. 

Charles sailed &om Sandwich, May 31, 1520j and on the same 
day Henry crossed from Dover to Calais. On the 7th of June 
Francis met him in a field within the English territory, which, 
from the gorgeoTls array of the (two courts, has obtained the name 
of the Fieild of the Cloth of Gold, An original picture of the scene 
is preserved at Hampton Court. The kings, who were the good- 
liest persons in either host, met on horseback, and embraced with 
the warmest professions of regard ; and the festivities were con- 
tinued till Midsummer-day. Henry then returned the visit of the 
emperor at Gravelines, and entertained him at Calais. The result 
of these interviews was seen in the following year, when Wolsey, 
while presiding over a pretended mediation at Calais between 
the emperor and the king of France, secretly visited Chanes at 
Bruges, and concluded an alliance against Francis (Aug. 1521). 

The same year witnessed two events of deep significance in 
connexion with Henry*s future life. The first was the execution 
of Stafford duke of Buckingham, a descendant of Edward III., for 
some unguarded expressions, alleged to have been uttered by him, 
about his title to the crown. The other was the publication of 
the king's book * On the Seven Sacraments,* in opposition to 
Luther, which gained for him and his successors, by a bull of 
Leo X., the title of "Defender of the Faith** {Fidei Defensor), a 
title still so prized by a Protestant people, that the floriii of 1849 
had to be reooined because the letters F. D. were omitted in the 
legend. Shortly afterwards Leo X. died, and was succeeded by 
Adrian VI., a Fleming, who had been tutor to the emperor. 
V In 1522 Charles again visited England, condoled Wolsey for hia 
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disappointment, and persuaded Henry to declare war against 
France (June). While an invading army, under the earl of Surrey, 
did little but return to Calais with great booty, Francis intrigued 
for diversions in Ireland and Scotland. In the former country the 
earl of Desmond, who Vfas to raise the standard Of York in favour 
of Bichard De Ha Pole, was left by Francis without the promised 
succours ; and in Scotland, Albany, regent for the infant James V., 
was compelled by lord Dacre to make a disgi-aceful peace. Mean- 
while the war languished for want of money ; and, after obtaining 
tt large sum by "benevolence," Henry convened a parliament, 
after an interval of seven years since the last (April 15, 1523). 

Before this parliament, of which the great sir Thomas Mobb 
was speaker, Wolsey appeared in person, demanding the enormous 
sum of '800,0002. : but they would only grant half, and, when 
Wolsey- attempted to argue with the house, they maintained the 
privilege of confining all discussion to their own members — ^a 
memorable protest and precedent against every attempt of the 
crown to take part in the debates, in person or by deputy. Henry 
dissolved the parliament, and governed without one for another 
seven years; and he levied in one year the subsidy which the 
parliament had made payable in four. Another fruitless invasion of 
France was made by Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, while Suiiey 
advanced into Scotland and took Jedburgh, Sept. 24, 1528. 

On the same day pope Adrian YI. difed, and Wolsey suffered 
another disappointment in the election of Giuglio de' Medici, 
Clement YH., a devoted partisan of Charles Y. Wolsey now 
inclined to peace with France; but the defeat and captivity of 
Francis at the &tal battle of Favia (Feb. 24, 1525) so revived 
Henry's ambition to reconquer France, that ho proposed to fh^ 
emperor a plan for a joint invasion. The sounder policy of Charlea 
led him to restore Francis to his throne, exacting the cession of 
Burgundy, the very bait which had been offered by Henry, with 
other hard conditions (March 17, 1526). Meanwhile, on the 
emperor*8 refusal to invade France, Henry had made a treaty 
with the qt^een-mother as regent, who engaged to pay him 
2,000,000 crowns in instalments, besides an annual pension of 
100,000 more (Aug. 30, 1525). Another tre&ty was negodated by 
Wolsey, in 1527, by which Henry, in consideration of a payment of 
50,000 crowns, engaged to renounce for ever all pretensions to the 
crown of France. 
y^ Events of vast moment were meanwhile ripening at home. The 
illegal attempts to raise money for the invasion of France (1525) 
had |ed to open rebellion, which was pacified by the withdrawal 
of the proposed taxes. The blame was thrown on Wolsey, whoso 
y 
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Tost wealth and nnboimded ostentation at length excited the 
jealonBy of the king, as they had long made him odioua to the 
people. The costly peace-offering which the cardinal made, by 
presenting his master with the princely residence of Hampton 
CourU only whetted the king's appetite for what was left ; and the 
desire once felt, to shake off the influence of his too powerful 
minister, was soon ripened by circumstances which called all the 
passions of the king's nature to the aid of a new policy. 

Henry had become weary of his wife as well as of his minister. 
Catherine of Spain had the grave temper of her nation, was six 
years older them the king, and all their children, except the prin- 
cess Mary, had died young. The king professed to regard their 
deaths as a divine judgment on him for the offence of marrying 
his brother's widow ; but even he himself would have failed to dis- 
tinguish the voice of conscience from the sense of disgust, had not 
his scruples been quickened by his new passion for the lady Anne 
Boleyn, a young and beautifiil gentlewoman of the queen's suite. 
It was in the summer of 1527 that Henry first avowed the design of 
divorcing Oatherine and marrying Anne Bole3rn. He submitted his 
scruples to the pope, through his secretary, Knight Clement, who 
had been made prisoner to the emperor at the taking of Bome by 
his ally the constable Bourbon (June 7, 1527), and looked to Henry 
for his deliverance, gave a favourable reply ; but his tone was less 
decided when he- recovered his liberty. In 1528 he granted a com- 
mission to the cardinals Wolsey and Campeggio, who cited the king 
and queen before their court. May 81, 1529. Both appeared ; but 
the queen protested against her judges, and appealed to the pope 
(June 18). At the next sitting (June 21), instead of answering to 
her name, she threw herself at Henry's feet and made a pathetio 
appeal to him, after which she left the court and refused to appear 
again. The trial was protracted to June 80, when Campeggio 
suddenly a4Joumed it to October 1 ; and in a few days both 
parties were cited to appear, in person or by proxy, before the pope 
at Bome. This step was taken thifough the influence of Charles V.. 
Catherine's nephew and protector ; but Henry threw the blame on 
Wolsey, who had been a warm supporter of the divorce, in the hope 
of marrying the king to a French princess. But other causes were 
already working his fall. Henry's was just the temper to • take up 
the old quarrel of Henry IL against the supremacy of Bome, which 
had been ostentatiously represented in the person of Wolsey. On 
the very day when the cardinal opened the court of chancery for 
a new term (Oct. 9, 1529), an indictment of prxmunire was laid 
against him in the court of King's Bench by the king's attorney, 
charging him with receiving papal bulls. On Oct. 17 the great seal 
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was taken from him and given to sir Thomas More, and he was \ 
ordered to retire to Esher from his archiepiscopal palace of York 
house, which was seized by Henry, and became afterwards the 
palace of Whitehall. On the 18th of October the court of King's 
Bench sentenced him to imprisonment and the forfeiture of hia 
goods. Henry now sent him a ring, with a consoling message 
(Nov. 2). Next day parliament met, and agreed to an address, 
charging Wolsey with many grave offences, which the king refused 
to receive ; and he afterwards showed special favour to Wolsey'a 
old servant, Thomas Cromwell, who defended him in the House of 
Commons. X 

Wolsey was left in possession of the archbishopric of York and of 
part of the revenues of the see of Winchester, and received a full 
pardon (Feb. 1530). He was soon ordered to reside within his 
curchbishopric, where he spent his time in the observances of religion 
and hospitality. But suddenly he was arrested at Gawood on a 
new charge of treason, founded on his correspondence with the 
pope and the king of France (Nov. 2). His health broke down 
upon the journey ; and as he entered the abbey of Leicester (Nov. 
26), he said, ** Fatlier abbot, I am come hither to leave my bones 
among you." On the second day he addressed to sir William 
Kingston, lieutenant of the Tower, the memorable words, "If I 
had served God as diligently as I have done the king, He would 
not have given me over in my grey hairs :'* a self-condenming 
apology ; for that only is true service to man which is based on the 
service due to God. He added words of deep and prophetig 
interest, &om his knowledge of the king : " He is a prince of royal 
courage, and hath a princely heart ; and rather than he will miss 
or want any part of his wiU or pleasure, he will endanger the loss 
of the one-half of his realm. I warn you ; be well assured and 
advised what ye put into his head, for ye shall never put it out 
again." That he served a prince of such a temper, and kept him 
from becoming what he afterwards became, has been urged as his 
best eulogy. His character has been peunted by Shakespcre in 
lines which no feebler hand should try to copy. The most 
aober reflections on his fate are those of his faithM servant anJ 
biographer George Cavendish : " Here is the end and fieJl of pride 
and arrogancy of men exalted by fortune to dignities ; for I assure 
you, in his time, he was the haughtiest man in all his proceedings 
alive ; having more respect to the honour of his person than he had 
to his spiritual profession, wherein should be showed all meekness, 
humility, and charity, the discussing whereof any further I leave to 
divines.** He died the day after the scene just related, on the 29tl> 

of November, 1530, in the 60th year of his age. 

o 3 



CHAPTER XVIL 

TEE HO¥BB OF TUDOR — conUnjied. 
SEHBT vm., PERIOD n. A.D. 1529-1536. 

TEE FIBST ENOUBB BEFORUATIOK. 



Wouxt's dying tpeech to «r Willum Kingston condnded with a 
long and eameat injuncdon to the king " that he have a Tigilant 
eye to depress ikti new lort of Ltdheratis." These vorda showed 
a piescience of the great religious change which nas already in 
progress, and of whicli Wolsey himself was in part the Tictim. The 
very year of hi« foil (1S29) was that in which the German princes 
and depnties of cities who favoured the Itcfomiatioo laid before the 
diet at Speyer the Froteslaiioa, which has conferred on them and 
their foliowora to this day the name of " PnoTEffrANTs." 
< In England the abnace of the church were aa gross as on the 
oonlJnent, and the doctrines of WicliSb had never been entirely 
forgotten. One of the earliest English reformers of this age vaa 
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William Tthbalb, who left England in 1524, repaired to Luther 
at Wittembarg, and there translated the Gtospels and EpistleB int» 
English. Thence he removed to Antwerp, and, in conjunction 
with other English refugees, set up a printing-press for the supply 
of copies of his Testament and of the tracts of WicUffe and other 
early reformers. The king was warned of danger from this quarter 
in 1525. In 1526 a few thorough adherents of the principles of tho 
Beformation had formed themselves into a society called *'tho 
Christian Brotherhood," chiefly with the object of disseminating 
these tracts and copies of the New Testament. 

The new ideas had found their way into the University ot 
Cambridge, whence they were imported into Oxford by some 
scholars whom Wolsey himself had invited to professorships in his 
magnificent foundation of " Cardinal's CoUege,'* afterwards called 
Christchuroh (1527). Wolsey applied himself to the rooting out 
of these heresies ; and among those cited before him appears the 
name of Hugh Latimer, who was, however, dismissed with a show 
of &vour. Others made a public recantation, and many copies of 
the obnoxious books were committed to the flames ; but as yet the- 
persons of the heretics were spared, and Wolsey's mild measures 
were attended with no small appearance of success. 

Besides these genuine Protestants, who gave a hearty assent to 
the doctrines of the Beformation, there was a large pariy that felt 
disgust at the abuses of the church, the wealth and pomp which 
overloaded it, and the profligacy of many among the clergy. T» 
this was added so strong a jealousy of the supremacy of the pope 
within the realm, that even Wolsey declared, when Henry was cited 
to Bome in the matter of his divorce, that a king of England could 
(mly appear there at the head of his army. 

The king*s own mind had been turned, as we have seen, to the^ 
disputed questions; and, though he strongly maintained to tlis 
last the chief points of Boman Catholic doctrine, he had every 
temptation to side with the Protestants in the political part of the 
oontroversy. The question was at length brought to an issue by 
his love for Anne Boleyn, who had a strong leaning to the reformed 
fidth, and by the obstacles raised to his divorce through the machi- 
nations of the emperor and the pope. Still he abstained from 
precipitate measures; and, though the new council for the most 
part represented the views of the queen's Mends, the highest 
officer of state, the chancellor sir l^omas More, was a stanch 
adherent to the old opiniotis, and a much more active persecutor 
©f the Prot^tants than Wolsey. ** With Wolsey heresy was an error ; 
with More it was crime : and no sooner had the seals changed^ 
bands than the Smithfield fires recommenced.*' 



^- 
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Amidst each a gtate of feeling the parliament assembled which 
first established the Protestant Church of England imder the supre- 
macy of the king (Nov. 3, 1529). Their first act was to draw up a 
petiticm, complaining of the growth of heresy, and ascribing it to 
abuses in tlie government of the church, which they laid before the 
king at great length, for ** redress, reformation, and remedy." In 
spite of the opposition of the prelates, headed by Fisheb bishop of 
Rochester, the great leader, with More, of the old high Catholic 
party, the chief points of the petition were embodied in enact- 
ments restraining the arbitrary powers of the bishops* courts, and 
checking the pluralities and non-residence of the cleigy. The 
session ended on Dec. 17, 1529. 

Meanwhile the temporising policy of pope Clement was urging 
Henry on to the extreme « course of withdrawing the question of the 
divorce from his jurisdiction. At length a Cambridge Doctor, 
Thouas Cranmeb, who now appears in our history at the age of 
forty, suggested an appeal to the universities of Europe on the 
legality of a marriage with a deceased brother's wife. The replies 
were unfavourable to Henry &om those universities of Germany 
and Italy which were under the influence of the Protestants and 
imperialists, but &vourable from the rest. His ally, Francis, over- 
awed the university of Paris into giving the desired answer ; and 
he himself used direct intimidation to the reluctant theologians 
of Oxford and Cambridge, telling them, under his own hand, 
that *' they had better not stir up a hornet's nest " (1580). 

The replies of the universities were laid before parliament, 
March 30, 1531. They had already, in this new session, taken bolder 
measures against the clergy and the pope. An act was passed. 
Including the whole body of the clergy under the penalties of 
prmmunire for their .submission to Wolsey^s authority as legate; 
and they were only pardoned on payment of 180,0002. At the 
same time they were made to confess, by an act of convocation, 

that THE KING WAS THE PROTECTOR AND SUPREME HEAD OF THE 

CHUBCIH AND CLERGY OF ENGLAND, in 80 foT OS U permitted by the 
law of Christ, a saving clause carried by Fisher. In the next session, 
1532, the power of levying annates, or first-fruits on bishops' sees, 
in favour of the pope, was transferred to the king, and the clergy 
were commanded to disregard all spiritual censures firom Rome for 
obedience to these enactments. The ecclesiastical revolution was 
completed by the consent of the convocation of the clergy to sur- 
vender their legislative powers. Sir Thomas More's resignation of 
the great seal (May 16, 1532) proved his own honesty and the dis- 
couragement of the Catholic party. 

Much of this year Q532) was ^pent in fruitless negociations witb 
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the pope and emperor concerning the divorce. At length, having 
renewed his alliance with Francis I. by a personal interview at 
Calais, Henry celebrated a private marriage with Anne Boleyn 
(Jan. 25, 1533), who had long resided in his palace with all tiie 
state of a qneen, and had been created marchioness of Pembroke 
in the preceding autumn. 

The parliament, which met in Febroaiy, passed the *Act o! 
Appeals/ forbidding appeals to Bome from, the ecclesiastical 
eoiirts. In cases tonching the king and royal family, the final 
appeal was to the prelates in the upper house of convocation. 
Accordingly, the convocation which met in April decided th& 
qnestions submitted to them in Henry*s fietvour ; and Granmer, who 
had just succeeded Warham as azchbi^op of Canterbury (March 30^ 
1533), held a court at Dunstable, and pronounced the king'& 
marriage with Catherine null and void from the beginning, and 
that with Anne Boleyn good and lawful (May 25-28). On Satur- 
day, the 3l8t of May, the new queen entered London in procession, 
and on the next day she was crowned at Westminster with a 
splendour that seemed designed to gild over all that was dark and 
doubtful in the manner of her elevation. 

Amidst the acclamations of London, there was yet so strong a 
sympathy with Catherine, that Charles V., whom Henry vainly 
attempted to conciliate, cherished hopes of an insurrection. 
Catherine herself indignantly refused the title of ** Princess Dow« 
ager," and made her appeal to the pope, who reversed Cranmer's 
dedsiont Henry went through the form of appealing to a general 
Gouncil, but his real confidence was in his own power to defy the 
pope. On the 7th of September his satis&ction was crowned by 
the birth of a daughter, who, nnder the name of Elizabeth, was 
destined to wield, with glory and success, the power which she 
derived from the strong will of Henry. The divorced queen Cathe- 
rine died at Eimbolton, Jan. 29, 1536. 

i^ The parliament, which met on Jan. 15, 1534, confirmed the 
'divorce of Catherine and the marriage with Aime, settled the succes- 
sion on her children to the exclusion of the princess Mary, and- 
made any opposition to this settlement by overt act high treason, 
and any words spoken against it mi8pri8i<m of treason.* 

The year 1534 is memorable for the final severance of the Church 
of England from that of Bome, and the entire emancipation of the 
English state from all control by the pope ; for the two changes,., 
though inseparably oonnected in fieict, must not be confounded. 
The price paid for the churches liberation from Bome was the 

* This term, derived from the old French mesprit (contempt), was applied t« 
crimes which seemed to partake, by necessary inference, of the oiaracter of treasoa 
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•transference of her legialatiTe powers to the state, and her subjecticm 
to the aathority of the king as her supreme head upon earth. This 
Ajhange must be carefully distinguished from the adoption of the 
broader principle of liberty of conscience — a pnncijde implied in 
4he claims of the Reformers, but unknown to those who framed 
the reformed establishment Wicliffe, it is true, had long since 
asserted that principle, and it was still cherished by a few obscure 
Protestants, of whom more will soon be heard. But to Henry and 
his advisers it was as monstrous as democracy could have been ; 
and we must not be surprised, therefore, at seeing religious per- 
secution not only continued, but urged alike against the heartier 
•supporters of the new faith and the obstinate adherents of the old 
church polity. These persecutions varied with the king's caprice 
and the changes of his advisers ; but, in the main, they were the 
natural consequence of Henry's continuing to hold Boman Catholic 
-dodrine while he cast off the dominion of Bome. It was the gloiy 
of a far later age to give up persecution altogether. N 

The revolution now described was effected by a series of acts of 
fxirliament (25 Hen. YIII. cc. 19-21), depriving the clergy of the 
power — ^which they themselves renounced in convocation — ^to legis- 
late even for internal and spiritual affiurs, except in convocation 
with the king's consent, and annulling all canons which were con- 
trary to the king's prerogative ; — forbidding all payments to the papal 
see (all appeals had already been forbidden) ; — transferring the dis- 
pensing power from the pope to the archbishops, and confining it 
to things hot contrary to the law of God; — doing away with the 
-confirmation by the pope of the election of bishops, and appointing 
iheir election to be made by a eongd delire from the crown ; — 
•exempting monasteries from episcopal visitation, and placing them 
under the visitation of t^e crown; — and subjecting all who bad 
recourse to Bome for bulls or other instruments to the penalties of 
prsBmunire, These measures were accompanied by a solemn deda- 
'Tation, that it was not intended to decline or vary from the congre- 
gation of Ohrist's Church in any things concerning the very articles 
of the Catholic fidth of Christendom, but to preserve the peace and 
unity of the realm by seeking relief within the realm at the hand 
of the sovereign, to whom there was no superior. The future relation 
of England to the see of Bome was thus defined by the convocation 
-of York, — ** tliat the bishop of Bome had no more power in England 
than any other bishop.;" and he is described in one of the acts as 
** the bishop of Bome, otherwise called the pope." 

These acts make repeated allusions to the king's supremacy, and 
one of them thus asserts the independence of the realm, as ** recog- 
tiising no superior under God, but only your Grace," and as freer 
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from all laws but "such as have been oidained within it, or h^ 
mfferanee of the king to Ihe people taken hy (heir free lihertyt at. 
their own consent to be nsed among them, not as the laws of any 
foreign prince* potentate, or prelate/' In the following session (Nov. 
1534) these principles were made the law of the land by the cele- 
brated Act of Supremacy (26 Hen. YIIL c. 1), enacting that ** the king 
our sovereign lord, ^ heirs and succesors, kings of this realm, shall 
be taken, accepted, and reputed the only supreme head in eabtr 
OF THE Church of England called Ecclesia Anglicana," which 
title and style is to be annexed to the imperial crown of this realm^ 
with power to correct all heresies and offences which may be law- 
fully reformed by any spiritual authority or jurisdiction. This was- 
followed by an act prescribing anew the form of oath to be taken by 
tdl the kiug's subjects, to observe the act of succession already 
passed, and making the offence of opposition to the settlement, 
though only in words, or toiiftholding any of fhe king's titles, no 
longer misprision of treason only, but high treason. 

Before the passing of these final acts a violent persecution of the 
Catholic party had commenced. It was not without the provocation 
of impending danger. Already, in 1538, the king had been threat- 
ened with divine judgment by an enthusiast named Elizabeth 
Barton, **the Nun of Kent,** whose pretended revelations were 
accdpted'by certain priests and others, and made the foundation of 
a plot in fiivour of the lady Mary, in which Fisher bishop of 
Bochester was implicated. In March, 1534, parliament, by an act 
of attainder, condemned the maid and her chief adherents to deatli 
for treason, and Fisher and others to imprisonment for misprision of 
treason. .Next month the news airived Uiat pope Clement had givoa 
judgment against the king's divorce and his new marriage, and had 
required his submission, under a penalty of excommunication and 
deposition, to which the imperialists were preparing to give effect 
by an invasion of England. A commission waa issued to administer 
the oath to the succession. Fisher and sir Thomaa More refused to 
take that oath, and were committed to the Tower. On the passing, 
of the enactments above mentioned, fresh measures of severity were 
adopted, and Fisher and More were attainted of high treason. 

Towards the end of 1534, Clement YII. was succeeded by Paul III.,, 
a pontiff in the interest of France and disposed to an accommodation 
with England. But Henry distrusted the sincerity of his overtures,, 
and he waa further irritated by a rebellion which had broken out 
in Ireland. He now gave way more and more to the fierce passionfr 
of his nature. The penal laws were enforced alike against heretics 
and Catholics ; and while Tyndale*s Bible was burnt at Smithfield, 
and fourteen Anabaptists suffered by fire (May, 1535), the prior and 
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eix monks of the Charterhouse were hanged at Tyhnm for the 
treason of denying the king's sapremacy (May and June, 1535). 
Fisher and More were again summoned to submit, and again 
refased (May 7) ; and the pope chose this very juncture for making 
Fisher a cardinal. Stung by this defiance, the king vowed that he 
might have the hat, but he should have no head to wear it on. 
And that head, whitened by the cares of eighty years, was meekly 
laid on the block at Tower Hill on June 22nd, 1535. 

A more illustrious and blameless victim was next brought before 
the special commission which had condemned Fisher. On July 1 
sir Thomas Mobe appeared before them at Westminster, tottering 
on a stick from weakness through his long imprisonment He ex- 
posed, with calm contempt, the &lse evidence of Bichard Bich, 
charging him with treasonable expressions; but as to the king^a 
supremacy, he simply declared that he had never practised against 
it, but he could not consent to it. '* I will not meddle,*' he said, 
** with any such matters, for I am fully determined to serve God, 
and to think upon His passion and my passage out of this world.*' 
When the horrible doom of treason was passed upon him, but com- 
muted to beheading **by the king's special mercy,** — ^**God forbid," 
said he, " that the king should show any more such mercy to any 
of my friends." Such -flashes of his native wit continued to light 
up the Christian dignity of his few remaining days. The details of 
the closing scenes are preserved in the exquisite narrative of his 
daughter, Margaret Boper, who, on his return to the Tower, rushed 
through the guards and fell upon his neck. On the 6th of July 
he was brought out to execution on Tower Hill. The weak scaffold 
shook aa he mounted it. " See me safe up," he said to sir William 
Kingston, •* for my coming down I can shift for myself." Not being 
suffered to address the people, he asked their prayers and their 
witness that he died in the fedth of the holy Catholic Church, and 
a faithful servant of God and the king. When he had prayed, the 
executioner begged his forgiveness. "Friend," said More, kissing 
him, ** thou art to do me the greatest benefit that I can receive. Pluck 
up thy spirit, man, and be not afraid to do thine office. My neck 
is very short ; take heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for 
saving of thine honesty.'* After laying his head on the block, he 
moved aside his beard, remarldng, ** Pity that should bo cut, it has 
not committed treason." And so he died. 

If the cause for which he suffered will not justify More's being called 
a martyr, his death wsis none the less a judicial murder; and perhaps 
we may view it as the •• baptism of blood " by which Henry com- 
mitted himself to the crimes and cruelties of his later years. Its 
immediate effect, following upon the executions of Fisher and the 
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Otrtknsiaiu, waa a storm of icdignatiOQ tbioagbout fhirope, irliioh 
Hsnry attempted in vain to meet with an elaborate apology. The 
pope drew up the loug-lbreatened bull or interdict and deposition ; 
bat ita isane was suaponded through the intcrfei'.enco of Fnuicis I^ 
who wBined his h61ineeB agninat attempting to deaJ with the crowna 
of kings. One result of thia freah quarrel with Boms wu to draw 
Homy into a closer union with tbe Gecman FrotestantB. 

Sir Thomas Cromwell, secretary of state, wlio bad risen to power 
ROOD after tbe fell of his master Wolsey. and had been tbe obiei 
agent Id all tbe measnroa of reformation, was now appointed vicar- 
geneial or vicegerent of tbe king in ecclesiiifllical matters. He at 
snce iaaued a commission for a general vintation of tbe rel^ous 
bouses, Dniversitiea, and ottier spirituoi corporations of the king- 
dom. Upon their report, exposing scenes of misnile and immo- 
rality, over which the veil of decency must be drajm, parliament 
suppressed (witb a few eiceptidns) all tbe monasteries, to tbe 
number of 376, whose income was under 200i. a jear.'widgaVe their 
levennee to the Mng, amounting to 32,0001. a year, beaidea gooda, 
chattels, and plate, computed at 100,0002. more. The universitiea, 
on tbe other band, received frcali encouragement by the remisaon 
9f the payment of flrat^fruits (March, 1536). 

B? these acts the parliament, which had sat since 1529, set the ^ 
seal to its work of reformation. It was dissolved on the 4th of 
April, 1536. Its other chief acta were to increase the severity of 
tbo criminal law. The new and horrible punishment of bofling to 
death was not only enacted, bnt actually inflicted on pdsoners, and 
vogabonds were to be driven to work by severe whippings. It also 
completed tbe union of Wales with England, extending to the 
people of the principality the English laws and liberties, inclnding 
parhamenlary reprcsontation. and enjoining the nse of tbe English 
language in the courts of jostice. The county palatine of Chester 
had recently received the like privileges. 

This middle period of Eeniy'B reign has demanded an attention 
proportionate to its importance. The eleven troubled and tragic 
f eurs which remain may be disposed of more briefly in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XTIIL 

E H0D8E OF TDDOB — amtintied. 



The third period of Henry's leign begins with a deed of blood 
vhich has delivered bia memory to execration — the execntion 
of qneen Ajine Boleyn. Even if the charge of adnltery were 
proved conclaeiTely ftgainst her, which it sever has been, we should 
scarcely the lees abhor the hsartlese cmelty which could consign 
to the block the wife whom he had fondly loved, and fbi whose 
sake he had divorced Catherine. We need not dwell on the details 
of the trial, to which the last pimg was added by the queen's seeing 
her sister-in-law, lady Bochfbtt, aa her accuser, and her uncle, the 
duke of Norfolk, among her jadges. By a strange inconsiatent^, 
the marriage, for unfaithfulness to which she waa eondenmed, was 
adjudged by Cranmer to have been void from, the first on the 
ground of a pre-coutcact Her alleged patamouts, sir Frshcis 
Weaton, Brerelon, Morris, and Smeston, horn the laat of whom a 
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eonfeesioii had been obtained, sofered at Tyburn* May 12, 1536; 
her brother, lord Eochfort, was executed on Tower Fill, for the 
like unnatural and improbetble crime. May 17; and queen Anne 
was beheaded within the Tower, May 19, meeting her fate with pious 
resignation, and sending messages of duty and affection to the king. 

The very next day the king married Jane, the daughter of sir 
Thomas Seymour, who had been a lady in the train of queen Anne, 
as Anne herself had been in that of Catherine. To Henry's extreme 
joy she bore him a sod and heir, afterwards Edward VI., Oct. 12, 
1537 ; but the queen died on Oct. 24. 

A new parliament, which met on June 8 (1536) and only sat to 
July 18, ratified the late acts, and made a new settlement of the 
succession on the king's heirs by Jane Seymour ; and, in case of 
their failure, the king might dispose of the crown by will or letters 
patent. A new act was passed against the authority of the pope ; 
and the first authorised translation of the Bible, based on Tyndale's, 
by Miles Ootebdale, was adopted by the king, and ordered to bo 
placed in every parish church. 

The popular discontent at the suppression of the lesser monas- 
teries led to insurrections in Lincolnshire and Torkshire. The 
latter, under Bobert Ashe of Doncaster, was called the Pilgrimage o} 
Grac», It was joined by the archbishop of York, lord Darcy, and 
other noblemen, and was only put down in 1537, when Darcy was 
executed, with the other leaders, among whom were several abbots. 

The pope now fulminated against Henry the buU, which had 
lain dormant for three years, by which his soul was delivered to 
Satan and his kingdom to the first invader (Deo. 17, 1538). The 
emperor and the king of France, who had lately made a truce for 
ten years (June 28), were in vain urged to carry out the sentence. 
Henry made a characteristic reply, at the expense of several of the 
relatives of his kinsman cardinal Pole, who had lately written a 
book against him. The countess of Salisbury, mother of the car- 
dinal, was attainted and imprisoned, while his brother and several 
r other OathoHc nobles were beheaded, 1539. (For the relation of 
the Poles to the royal family see the genealogical tables.) 

In 1539 an act of Parliament was obtained for the suppression oj 
fhe greater monasteries. The monks generally propitiated the king 
by a voluntary retirement. The relics, and particularly those of 
St. Thomas (a Becket) of Canterbury, were exposed to public insult. 
The property of the suppressed houses was transferred to the king, 
who pensioned the abbots and priors, erected the six new bishoprics 
of Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, Chester, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, and enriched his courtiers by large grants. Some of the 
noblest English houses owe their fortunes to this source. 
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This Bame year, 1539, witnessed a great check to the Boforma- 
tioTL In dodrvM Henry had always been a Catholic, though the 
influence of Cromwell and Cranmer, and the preaching of Latimer 
and other earnest Protestants, seemed to have had an effect upon 
him, the chief sign of which was his authorizing the general reading 
of the English Bible. But he now attempted to establish uniformity 
of opinion ; and he caused the new parliament (which met April 
28, 1539) to enact the Staiute of the Six Articles, or, as the Pro- 
testants called it, the Bloody Bill. It adopted the Bomish doctrines 
of the real presence, communion in one kind, private masses, vows 
of chastity, clerical celibacy, and auricular confession, as a part of 
the national creed, all dissent &om which was to be visited with 
the extreme punishment of heresy. The great adviser of this act 
was Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, the chief rival of 
Cranmer and Cromwell. Cranmer opposed the bill in the house, 
but regained the king's favour by dismissing his wife. Bishops 
Latimer and Shaxton resigned their sees and were imprisoned, a 
fate which was shared by 500 persons accused under the new 
act. Cromwell, however, obtained their liberation, and the king 
granted some compensation to the Protestants by permitting every 
family to possess the new tmnslation of the Bible. The parlia- 
ment of 1539 struck also a heavy blow at the civil constitution 
by giving to the king's proclamations the same force as acts of 
parliament. 

Cromwell was meanwhile planning to draw Heniy closer to the 
Protestant princes of the continent by his imion with Anne, daughter 
of John III., duke of Cloves. The marriage took place Jan. 6, 
1540 ; but Henry conceived, at the first sight, an aversion to his 
bride, who could not even converse with him, as she only spoke 
Dutch. The marriage was pronounced invalid by convocation, on 
tljo ground of a pre-contract (July 10), and dissolved by parliament 
(July 24), with the consent of Anne, who accepted a pension of 
8000/. with rank next to the royal &mily. She died at Chelsea in 
1557, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The divorce of Anne was accompanied by the fall of Cromwell, 
whose enemies, embittered by the suppression of the monasteries, 
had a powerful leader in the duke of Norfolk. The duke arrested 
him at the council-board and carried him to the Tower on the 
charge of heresy and treason (June 10), and he was attainted by 
parliament, June 28. In vain did he implore mercy from the king, 
who was weary of so able and feithfol a servant He was executed 
on Tower Hill, July 28, 1540. 
x On the same day Henry married Catherine Howard, the niece 
of the duke of Norfolk. This alliance, and the removal of CrumwoU, 
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restored the ascendency of the Catholic party, headed by Norfolk 
and Gardiner, and the Six Articles were rigorously enforced. But 
the king was equally severe against the deniers of his supremacy ; 
Catholic and Protestant "traitors " were dragged to execution on the 
same hurdles ; and, as was wittily said at the time, those who were 
against the pope were burned, and those who were for him were 
hanged. A new rebellion in Yorkshire afforded a pretext for the 
execution of the aged countess of Salisbury, mother of cardinal Pole, 
who had been attainted in 1539, She was beheaded on the green 
within the Tower, May 27, 1541. The same Deite was soon shared 
by queen Catherine Howard, who was clearly convicted of unchastity 
both before and after her marriage. She was attainted for treason, 
with her accomplice ladj Bochfort, who had contributed to the 
death of her own sister-in-law, queen Anne Boleyn, and both were 
executed on Tower Hill, Feb. 12. 1542. 

From these scenes of blood it is some relief to turn even to the 
disorders of the sister kingdoms. Ireland had been for some years 
the scene of wars between her own native parties, and of rebellions 
against Henry fomented by the Bomanists. These tumults were 
only partially appeased, when Heniy assumed the title of king of 
Ireland, instead of '* lord " (Jan. 23, 1541), an act which was sanc- 
tioned by parliament in 1544. 

On the Scottish frontier there had been for many years a succes- 
sion of petty wars and of armed truces. In 1542 Henry declared 
war against the Scots, who suffered a defeat at Halidon HiU 
'Aug. 25\ and one still more disastrous in Cumberland, near the 
Sobjoay Mom (Nov. 25). This disaster is said to have broken the 
neart of James Y., who expired (Dec. 14, 1542), leaving an InfEint 
ilaaghter Mary, whose fieite wiia afterwards so deeply involved in 
the destinies of England. 

Once more, as in the case of the Maid of Norway (see p. 72), 
there appeared an opportunity of uniting the crowns by a marriage 
of the young prince of Wales with the infant queen of Scots. The 
alliance was nearly concluded by Henry and the regent earl of 
Arran, when it was broken off by the influence of cardinal Beaton, 
the head of the Catholics in Scotland, who was already engaged in 
his conflict with the Scottish reformers ; and an alliance was made 
between Scotland and France, against which country Henry had 
lately formed a league with the emperor (Feb. 11, 1543). 

On the 10th of July, 1543, Henry made his sixth and last 
marriage, with Catherine, widow of lord Latimer, commonly known 
by her maiden name of Catherine Parr. She was a woman of virtue 
and good sense. It is said, though on doubtful authority, that her 
leaning to the reformed doctrine at one time endangered her; but 
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Bhe escaped by her tact in managing fhe king's temper. At Gar- 
diner's instigation he had given orders for her arrest, when the 
following scene took place: **Eate/' said he, sharply, **you are a 
doctor." " No, sir," she replied, •* I only wished to divert yoa from 
your pain by an argument in which you so much shine." " Is it 
so, sweetheart?" exclaimed the king, "then we are friends again.'* 
Bhe had the rare fortune to survive her husband. The same year 
that Henry died (1547) she married sir Thomas Seymour, admiral 
of England, and died in 1548. 
* The wars with Scotland and France were actively prosecuted 
in 1544 and the following years. In May the English burnt 
Edinburgh and Leith, and they continued to ravage the south 
of Scotland. In July Henry himself invaded France and took 
Boulogne ; but the emperor suddenly concluded a separate peaco 
with Francis at Crepy, and Henry returned to England (Sept. 30). 
In the next year (1545) the French fleet harassed the English 
coast, and an Indecisive action was fought off the Isle of Wight. 
At length peace was concluded both with France and Scotland, 
June 7, 1546. The chief obstacle to an accommodation with the 
latter country had been removed by the assassination of cardinal 
Beaton, at St. Andrews, just when his triumph over the reformers 
seeined complete (May 28). 

At home these last years of Henry's reign are filled with events 
illustrating the increasing power of the Reformation, the violent 
resistance of its enemies, and the inconsistencies and cruelty of the 
king. In 1544 Jlenry sent to Cranmer a translation of the Litany, 
for general use in solemn processions ; and in the following year' he 
added forms of morning and evening prayer, in English, to be used 
instead of the Breviary. - ' 

Henry's last parliament met Nov. 23, 1545 ; and, after voting a 
subsidy for the war. and passing a new law against heretics, it 
proceeded to settle the question of ecclesiastical property. Th^ 
property of all hospitals, colleges, and chantries was vested in the 
crown ; and the uneasiness created by the measure was removed by 
the magnificent foundations of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
Hospital of St, Bartholomew. 

On Christmas eve it was prorogued by the king in person. His 
speech, the last ho uttered in parliament, exhibits the state of his 
mind in a most interesting light Biursting into tears, he deplored 
the want of charity between man and man, and the prevalent 
n'ligious dissensions. He exhorted his hearers to reform these 
e\ils in themselves, and the bishops and clergy to agree in teaching 
truth, which is one. Though the use of the Scriptures had been 
permitted in the English tongue, they must not be expounded by 
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each man as he pleasecU nor "dispnted and jangled in eveiy ale- 
house and tavern." Thus did Henry, while pointing to the true 
source of knowledge, claim to suhject its use to his own will, and 
teach, as the remedy for aU evils, the charity which he never learnt 
Here, too, is the key to the peiplexities of his character, — qualities 
of the highest order, intentions "of the best ain^ ovezmastered by 
self-wilL During the remainder of his reign, that one " tyrant- 
passion*' had full play. Yet we must not ascribe to him all the 
blame of the measures urged on by bad advisers. Gardiner and 
Norfolk, seconded by Bonneb bishop of London, renewed their 
persecution of the Protestants. Latimer again escaped, by the 
favour of the king ; but they sent other victims to the flames, and 
the fate of the young and beautiful Anife Ascue, who suffered, with 
more tha)i manly firmness, for denying the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, deserves perpetual pity (July, 1546). At this very time 
Henry proposed to the reformed princes of Germany a new ** League 
Christian f and we have the best assurance of his intention to have 
carried on the work of the reformation. 

But his career was run. A wound in his leg grew worse, and 
confined him to his couch (Nov. 1546). All thoughts were turned 
towards the succession; By a third and final act of succession 
(1544) the claims of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth had been 
admitted, next in order after their brother Edward. The prince 
of Wales was a delicate child of nine years old, and there must be 
a protector during his minority. The most likely candidate was 
Edward Seymour, lord Hertford, the young prince's uncle, who 
had distinguished himself in the late wars, but was wanting in 
sound judgment. As the head of the Protestants, he was obnoxious 
to tiio Gathohcs, to. whose leaders he had given personal offence. 
Those leaders were the veteran duke of Norfolk and his. celebrated 
son, Henry Howard earl of Surrey, who was the most accomplished 
man of his age, and whose writings have given him a high place in 
English literature. His splendid virtues have cast into the shade 
his faults of imprudence, haughtiness, and ambition; and it was 
in part owing to those faults that he now fell a victim to the jealous 
fears of Henry. On the charge of his aspiring to marry the princess 
Mary and succeed to the crown he was arrested and committed to 
the Tower, with his fiather (Dec. 7). They were also charged with 
intrigues with Gardiner for the restoration of the papacy. Surrey 
was tried and found guilty by a special commission, Jan. 13, 1547, 
and executed Jan. 19. The parliament, meeting on Jan. 14, passed 
an act of attainder against Norfolk, the king urging on the pro- 
ceedings from the desire, as he told them in his message, to provide 
a successor to the dignities of Norfolk at the coronation of tho 
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prince of Wales. Bat this last victiin was snatched finom him by a 
power to which even kings mnst yiel^. On Thnnday, Jan. 27, 
the royal assent was given by commission to the bill of attainder, 
and two honrs after midnight Heniy was no more. In his last 
moments he had sent for Cranmer, but when he reached Whitehall 
the king was speechless. Cranmer, ** speaking comfortably to him, 
desired him to give some token that he put his trust in God through 
Jesus Christ; therewith the king wrung the archbishop's hand'* 
and expired. He died on Jan. 28, 1547, in the 56th year of his age 
and the 88th of his reign. 

He was buried on Feb. 16 in 8t. George's chapel, Windsor, in 
accordance with the directions of his will, which also bade the remains 
of queen Jane to be interred beside him. The masses, wliich he 
ordered to be said for ever, combine with his prayers to the Virgin 
and other expressions in the will to mark it as that of a doctrinal 
Catholic. The same instrument arranged the succession in accord- 
ance with the last act of parliament, but added that, in case of the 
fiulure of his children and their issue, the crown should pass to the 
issue of his sister the princess Mary and the duke of Suffolk, thus 
excluding the Scottish royal fietmily. A council of fifteen ** execu- 
tors" was named to administer the government during his son's 
minority. 

Henry's reign was one of the most, if not the most, memorable for 
its actii in English history. Besides aU its eccleeoastical reforms^ 
and notwithstanding the increased power of the croWn, parliament 
gained a vast addition to its importance by Henry's constant 
appeals to it to sanction his acts, and by the use he made of the 
commons to overcome resistance in the lords. Of Henry himself 
it has been well said that his history is his best character and 
description. The popular tradition vadllates between admiration 
of "bluff king Hal" and execration of a blood-stained tyrant; and, 
while one historian holds him up as all but "the ideal model of 
perfect wijikedness," another ingeniously hammers out the treasures 
of our old records into leaves to gild over his idol. If the truth lies 
nearer to the former estimate than to the latter, the severity of our 
judgment must be modified by the recollection that Heniy was not a 
hero nor a saint, neither was he a monster, but a man, whose fierce 
temper and wanton self-will exaggerated &ults and vices that were 
still but human, without overpowering some manly virtues, or ex- 
tinguishing the sentiment of religion ; and whose reign was the 
season of a work in which a feebler will would have shrunk back 
and failed. Of that work the reformed church and the new rank of 
England in the European world were fruits which e?en the Catholio 
reaction could not destroy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EOUBE or niDOB — continued 

/ ZDWABD Ti, i.r. 1547-1553. 

Henkt VnL left three children : Nart, (he danghler <^ Catherine 

of Anagon; EuzADETH.thedflnghterof AnneBdeyn; andEowAKD, 

the Bon of Jane Seymoor. Mary was in her 32nd yeai", Elizabeth 
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in her 14tb» aud Edward in his 10th ; the first being the hope of 
the Catholics, and the other two of the Protestants. With Norfolk 
in the Tower, where he remained during Edward's reign, none 
were so rash as to move in Mary's fayour, and Edward became king 
by the title of Edward VL 

Edward VI. was born at Hampton Court, Oct. 12, 1537. Wo 
learn from his own diary of his reig^ that *' he was brought up till 
he came to six years old among the women.'* He had then for 
tutors Dr. Cox, afterwards his almoner, and John Oheke, one of tho 
first cultivators of Greek learning in England. He had a competent 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, and Italian, and was able to 
converse intelligently on questions of philosophy and religion, nor 
was he deficient in manly exercises. His sincere piety ever showed 
itself in the desire to do right. After all allowance has been made 
for the language of flattery and for the promises of hope, we may 
accept the praises of the great men who knew him as proo& of his 
rare virtue and attainments. 

During most of his reign, however, Edward was in the hands of 
statesmen who were little fit to be tiie advisers of such a prince. 
His uncle, the earl of Hertford, postponing the announcement of 
Henry's death till the third day, conducted Edward from Hertford 
to his sister Elizabeth at Enfield, and brought him to the Tower 
(Feb. 1, 1547), his proclamation having been made in London the 
day before. The council of executors appointed by Henry only 
met to subvert the principles of the late king's will. He had 
desired that there should be no protector, and that no new mea- 
sures of importance should be taken during his son's minority. 
But Hertford obtained his own nomination as protector, and ho 
was at the same time created duke of Somerset; the chancellor, 
Wriothesley, being made earl of Southampton, and John Dudley 
viscount Lisle, earl of Warwick. Wriothesley was the head of the 
Catholic party and the great opponent of Somerset, who very soon 
obtained his dismissal and imprisonment for an irregularity in his 
office of chancellor (March 6). Dudley, whose name soon becomes 
and remains in his descendants so conspicuous, was the son of 
Edmund Dudley, the creature of Henry VII. For his bravery 
in the Scotch wars he had been favoured by Heniy VHL and 
created viscount Lisle. Gardiner bishop of Winchester had 
been originally nominated among the executors, but Henry had 
struck out his name fo^ his treasonable practices with Norfolk. 
Cranmer was there as the moderating spirit between the extreme 
parties. 

Edward was crowned on Feb. 28, and on March 13 he granted 
a new commission to Somerset witli enlarged powers, tho body of 
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«xecntors being tmnsfonned into a council and placed under 
Somerset* s control. His administration may be regarded as the 
temporary triumph of the Protestant party, to bo followed by the 
reaction under Mary, before the final settlement of the KeformatioD 
by the firmness of Elizabeth. 

The state of affiiirs was such as to demand the utmost prudence, 
but to tempt a man like Somerset to rashness. On the continent 
the Beformation seemed in danger. Luther had died shortly before 
Henry VIH. (15^6). The Caunca of Trent had assembled in 1545 
to relay the foundations of the Catholic Church. The emperor 
Charles Y. had defeated the Protestant princes at Miihlberg (April 
22, 1547). Francis L died March 22nd, and was succeeded by 
Henby n., who began his reign by aaaisting the Scottish Catholics, 
and encouraging them to break off the projected marriage of their 
young queen to Edward VI. He was prompted to this course by 
the princes of Lorraine, whose sister, Mary of Guise, was the widow 
of James Y. and mother of the queen of Scots. 

The castle of St. Andrews, where the slayers of cardinal Beaton 
had laken refuge, surrendered to a French force, Aug. 1547, where- 
upon Somerset invaded Scotland and gained a great victory at 
Pinkie, near Musselburgh, Sept. 10. But the humiliation of this 
defeat, and the cruelty of the English after the battle, only the 
more alienated the Scotch Catholics, who very soon sent the infant 
queen to France and betrothed her to the dauphin, afterwards 
Francis JI. . 
nL Meanwhile the Beformation had been pushed forward at home. 
The zeal of one London parish had purged its church of images, 
pictures, and even the crucifix; a general ecclesiastical visitation 
had been instituted for the removal of images, the assertion of the 
royal supremacy, and the use of the English tongue in the church 
services ; and Bonner and Gardiner had been imprisoned for pro- 
testing against these measures (Sept), though they were soon 
released. The parliament, which met Nov. 4, placed aU offices, 
including bishoprics, in the king's hands, and the bishops were 
reappointed, during pleasure, without even the show of a conge 
d'^lire. They repealed the statutes of Henry IV. and Henry Y. 
against the LollardEf, with the Six Articles, and other penal mea- 
sures of the last reign. They enjoined communion in both kinds, 
and imposed severe penalties for speaking irreverently of the 
Gucharist. They vested all the remaining property of ecclesiastical 
corporations in the crown, to be employed for uses of learning and 
religion ; but much of it was diverted to the enrichment of the 
new nobility. They abolished the many treasons created in the 
last reign, restoring the statute of Edward IlL, and they increased 
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the severity of the laws against vagiancy. The work thus begun 
was carried on by the council, who had already regulated preaching 
by the publication of twelve homilies to be read in all churches, 
and who now issued proclamations against superstitioop popular 
customs (1548). A committee of bishops and divines was appointed 
to amend the offices of the church ; and the result of their labours 
was the Fibst Book of C!ommok Prater, the use of which wda 
enjoined by parliament in the first Act of Uniformity (Jan. 1^4?). 
A revised edition, called the Second Book, was published in 1552. 
This work was, in all essential points, the basis of our present 
Fhiyer-book. The chief subsequent alterations were made in the 
reigns of EUzabeth and Charles II. Perfect liberty was given for 
the use of the English Bible, many editions of which were pub- 
lished during Edward's reign.. The same parliament permitted the 
marriage of the clergy ; and they continued fasting, not as a reli- 
gious act, but to encourage the fisheries. v 

But a change more important than all the rest was the esta- 
blishment of itie tJioologicdl doctrmes of the continental reformers. 
Luther's articulum stantis aut labentia eodesix, the doctrine of 
justification by &ith, was fully adopted by the English reformers ; 
while in most points they followed the guidance of John Calyin. 

W Meanwhile the course of politics was (ax from running smooth. 

^ The opposition of Gkirdiner and Bonner was again silenced by im- 
prisonment, soon followed by deprivation of their sees ; but a more 
formidable danger arose firom the intrigues of the protector's brother,, 
lord Seymour of Budeley, admiral of England. He had married 
queen Catherine Parr, and on her death he had formed a plan to 
marry the princess Elizabeth and to obtain possession of the king'a 
person. He was attainted by parliament and executed on Tower 
Hill (March 20, 1M9), his brother, the protector, reluctantiy con- 
senting to sign his death-warrant. 

The following summer was marked by popular insurrections, 
partiy against the new order of things and partiy caused by 
pressing social disorders which had arisen during the state of 
transition. While prices were vastiy enhanced by the discoveries 
of gold and silver in Khe New World, the coin had been repeatedly 
debased to meet the necessities of the court While the suppression 
of monasteries had not only deprived the poor of the alms they 

* gave, but thrown monks and friars upon the world, the means of 
subsistence were narrowed by the enclosure of vast parks, chiefly 
by the new nobility, and the poor were crushed by the vagrant 
laws. Somerset's efforts to give redress by a persoiud hearing of 
complaints, and by a proclamation against enclosures, had only 
sanctioned the popular disocmtent. An insurrection in the west. 
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demanding the complete restoration of Bomanism, was put down by 
}md BussELL, who was created in the next year earl of Bedford, 
and was the ancestor of the ducal house. **Ket*s rebellion," in 
Norfolk, was suppressed still more severely by Warwick. 

These disorders were laid at the door of Somerset, who was also 
accused of desiring to make peace with France and Scotland, 
without gaining any success in war. Besides, he had made himself 
unpopular by his arrogance, and especially by his demolition of 
several churches and bishops' palaces to dear a site for his mansion 
in the Strand. (Thai mansion, ''old Somerset House," deserves 
notice as the first specimen of Italian architecture in England. Its 
site is now occupied by the noble Italian edifice designed by sir 
William Chambers for Geoige IIL) ' A party was formed in the 
council by Warwick and Southampton against Somerset, who was 
deserted by nearly all his Mends save Granmer and the secretary 
Cecil, afterwards the great lord Burleigh. He sought safety in 
submission, and confessed, on his knees, the charges against him. 
An act of parliament deprived him of all his offices and sentenced 
him to a fine of 20002. a year in land (Dec. 1549). The king, 
however, remitted the fine, and Somerset was soon restored to the 
council and apparently reconciled to Warwick (April 1550). 

Warwick had to cope with the same difficulties as Somerset; 
and, with more than Somerset's imprudence, he wanted his sin- 
cerity. He concluded peace with France and Scotland, giving up 
Boulogne for 400,000 crowns (March 1550). While his partisans 
were enriched by the forfeiture of several Catholic bishops, he 
obtained for himself the dukedom of Northumberland (1551), and 
signalized his elevation by the destruction of his old rival. 
Somerset had formed a conspiracy to recover his power and seize 
the persons of his enemies at the council. He was arrested at the 
council-board (Oct.), tried at Westminster Hall, and beheaded on 
Tower Hill, Jan. 22, 1552. y 

The Beformation proceeded meanwhile under ihe auspices of 
Cranmer and his friends ; of whom Bidlet had been made bishop 
of the united sees of London and Westminster, Hoofeb bishop of 
Gloucester, and Miles Covebdalb bishop of Exeter. Forty-two 
ArtideB of Beligion were drawn up (1551)^ a second Act of Uni- 
formity was passed, and fasts and holidays were regulated by 
parliament (1552). Though there were no executions of Catholics, 
to excuse the cruelties of the next reign, yet the pains of heresy 
were enforced against Protestant schismatics ; and, among others, 
Joan Bocher was burnt as an Anabaptist (1550). Great efforts 
were made to induce the lady Mary to conform, but she stead- 
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fastly refused ; aod, out of defercccS to tlie power of hor cousin 
Chailes T.. abe was allowed tbo private eieiciee of her religion. 

Northumberland, though in hia last momenta he profeeaed to 
Lave alwajB boon a Catholic, now brought Mb affected zeal for 
PtotestaaUBDi to the aid of bis family ambitiou. Tbeking'sbealth 
was giving waj. An attaek of Bmall-poi in April, 1552, bad been 
followed by consumption. Northmnbcrlaod worked upon bia feais of 
a Catholic rerolution to induce him to asjume the power, which hia 
iathet bad only exercised by the sanction of pailiament, to dispose 
of the crown by will, in £ivour of the lady Jank Obet, of whoao 
parentage and character we shall speak presently. Edward aum- 
moned the judges to draw up the necesanrf deed ; and, on their 
objecting to it aa illegal, the dying king showed a &aah of Mb 
latiter'B temper, end " asked, with sharp words and an angry coun- 
tenance, where were the letters patent." Northumberland threat- 
eued furiously. The deed was diswn and signed by the council, 
Cranmer heaitating to the last (June 21, 1553). 

Meanwhile the king was rapidly sinking; hia physicians gave 
place to an ignomnt woman, who promised a certain cure ; and, 
while rumours of poison were spread among the common people, 
Mary and Northumberland were seeking aid — the one from tba 
emperor, and the other from France — for the impending conflict. 
The king cipired at Greenwich on Thursday the 6th of July, 1553, 
in tho 16th year of hia ago and the 7th of hia reign ; and with him 
ended the male line of the house of Tudor. Besides all the good 
that was hoped or said of him, he left deeds as his imperishable 
memorials in the grammai-schoola which bear his name throughout 
tlie laud, and eapecially in the magnificent bo^itala, for the mjud 
and body, of Christ's Church and St Thomas. 
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ElDS FhUlp, bmbuid oC Queen Maiy. 

CHAPTEB XS. 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOR — continued. 

LADY JAKE GREY AKD DCESN MART I. A.Il. 1553-1558. 
HlSTOBT presents no greater contrast ttian that between the cha- 
racters, as wi^ll sa the fate, of the t^o ladies who became, □□ the 
death of Edward VI.. competitors for the crown. The hst act of 
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parliament and tho will of Henry Ym. had settled the succession, 
after Edward, on the princesses Mary and Elizabelih in order, and 
after them on the heirs of the two daughters of Mabt Tudok 
(daughter of Henry VIL) by her second marriage with Charles 
Brandon duke of Suffolk. The following table shows their gene- 
alogies : — 

nxKST VIL 
!_ ^. 

HkkbIt ym. Margaret, queen of Scots, Mary, queen of France, 
m. (1) Catherine. ancestress of the Stuart branch, n».'ClhiBcle8 Brandon, 
(2) Anne Boleyn. passed over in the will of, Henxy ym. datei>iSafirolk. 
_i ^'^ 

2|ast, EmzABSTS, Frances, set. 36 in 1553. Eleanor, 

ct 3d in 1553. s»t. 20 in 1553. m. Heniy Grey, countess 

* m^uiquis of Dorset of Cumberland, 

and duke of Suffolk. d. in 1547. 

. r-^— F 

jAirp, aet 17 in 1563. Catherine. Mary. Mai-goret. 

m. lord GuildfonW>udley, 
son of the duke of Nori)Mimberland, 

Thus lady Jane Gre7 was the eldest of the four representatives 
of Mary Tudor. She added to the most gentle temper and the 
rarest piety and virtue, accomplishments in learning which distin- 
guished her above all the women even of that learned age, though 
the princesses Mary and Elizabeth were but little her inferiors. For 
this she thanked her tutor, whose gentle methods of instruction were 
the more winning from their contrast to the severity of her parents. 
She knew Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and devoted the hours which 
her friends spent in hunting, to such reading as the ' Phsedon * of 
Plato. From these studies she was called, sorely against her will, 
to the throne, the prison, and the block. She was married to Idrd 
Guildford Dudley, Northumberland's foxurth son. May 25th, 1553, 
and was at Sion house when Edward died. When Northumberland 
came to conduct her to the Tower, which was first her palace and 
then her prison, she showed the greatest reluctance and alarm, 
but yielded, praying for strength, and was proclaimed amidst the 
ominous silence of the people (July 9). To increase her disgust 
she learnt that her husband was to be made king ; and she plainly 
warned him that he, at least, had no title to the crown. 

Meanwhile the lady Mary, summoned by Northumberland to 
the death-bed of her brother, had stopped at Hunsdon (Hoddesdon) 
in Hertfordshire, just in time to escape into Norfolk, whence ^e 
wrote to the council to claim the crown. Her letter arrived the 
day after the proclamation of queen Jane. Friends gathered round 
r.er ; and, when Northumberland marched to meet them, tlie 
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members of the council who remained in London escaped from his 
guards in the Tower and proclaimed queen Mary, amidst the exulta' 
tion of the people < (July 19). Northumberland, deserted by his 
army, was arrested at Cambridge (July 20) and committed to the 
Tower (July 25), with his sons, the lady Jane, bishop Ridley, who 
had preached against Mary at Paul's Cross on Sunday the 16th, 
and many other leaders^ 

Ou Aug. 3 the queen entered the city, attended by the princess 
£nizab0th and the ex-queen Anne of Cleves. ^hp went straight to 
the Tower, and released the duke of ]^orfolk, bishop Gardiner, 
lord Courtenay (the young and handsome son of that marquis of 
Exeter who had been beheaded in 1539), and other prisoners. She 
assured the lord mayor and aldermen that, ** albeit her own con- 
science was stayed in matters of religion, yet she meant not to 
compel or strahi men's consciences." But her own convictions 
were' too strong, and party spirit ran too high, for neutrality or 
even moderation. A tumult at Paul's Cross the next day, on 
Bonner's restitution to' his see, waa made the occasion for forbidding 
any to preach without a special licence, which wa£i only granted to 
known Bomanists. V 

On the 18th the duke of Northumberland, and his son the earl 
of Warwick, pleaded guilty of treason before their peers ; and the 
next day sir Andrew Dudley and three other gentlemen were tried 
before a special commission and also pleaded guilty. Northum- 
berland, after abject entreaties for life, was beheaded, with sir John 
Ghttes and sir Thomas Palmer (Aug. 22). All' died professing 
themselves Catholics, and exhorting the people to return to the 
fidth. Warwick was respited, and died in the Beauchamp Tower 
(Oct 21, 1554), on the wall of which he has left his name, "John 
DuBLE," with floral emblems of the names of his four brothers. 
Seldom has the triumph of a sovereign over rival claimants been 
attended with so little severity. 

The remission of the second portion of the last subsidy raised the 
tide of Mary's popidarity to its height, and the religious reaction 
was scarcely opposed, except by the foreign refugees for conscience 
soke ; and they were ordered to leave the country. Among them 
was the illustrious Peter Martyr. Mass was said in St. Paid's in 
Latin, the crucifix was replaced, and the ** real presence " was de- 
fended from the pulpit. The marriages of the clergy were no 
longer recognised. Gkurdiner was appointed chancellor (Aug. 23) 
and was associated with the lately restored bishops in a commission 
to purify the episcopal bench. Hooper bishop of Gloucester, the 
most zealous Protestant on the bench, was deprived and imprisoned 
in the Fleet (Sept. 1) ; Latimer, who had boldly come to Londoz^ 
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though warned to escape, was seat to join Hidley and Goverdale in 
the Tower (Sept. 4). Gramner was also warned; but, far from 
flymg, he published a protest against the restoiution of the mass, 
and was committed to the Tower (Sept. 14). He was tried for 
treason before a special conmiission (Kov. 18), with lady Jane Grey, 
her husband, and his brothers Ambrose and Henry Dudley. All 
pleaded guilty, and were respited for the time. Negociations were 
secretly opened with Borne, and Coiomendone, the envoy of Julius 
m., came privately to court and carried back a letter from Mary 
praying for the reconciliation of England to the church ; but the 
time was not yet come to receive cardinal Pole, whom the pope, on 
hearing of Mary's accession, had appointed legate to England, and 
who was impatient to return. 

v/ The emperor's envoy, Benard, had been Mary's constant adviser ; 

/and, under the guise of a politic moderation, had recommended a 
thorough suppression of heresy. • He now urged the marriage of 
Mary to his master's eldest son, don Philip, prpice of Castile. The 
proposed marriage was most unpopular. Tlie council and the 
people were averse to any foreign marriage ; and the queen, in the 
first days of her accession, had promised compliance with tiieir 
wishes. But in an alliance with the imperial family they saw too 
true an earnest that the religious persecution, which had raged 
for years in the Netherlands and Spain, would be imitated in 
England ; nay, that even the horrors of ike Inquisition might be 
introduced. The popular feeling leaned towards Courtenay, whom 
the queen had created earl of Devon ; while a party among the 
Protestants desired his union to the princess Elizabeth. 

Maiy was crowned on Oct. 1^ and parliament met on Oct. 5. 
They declared the queen's legitimacy and right to the crown, 
annulled all the religious laws of the last reign, abolished all the 
new treasons, restricted the prgemunire, and restored the form of 
public worship as it had been in the last year of Henry YIII. 
They also reversed the attainder of the duke of Norfolk. But to 
the Spanish marriage they showed an invincible dislike, and their 
petition against it was received with a Tudor explosion of anger- 
^Nov. 16). They were equally firm against the quden's desire to 
exclude Elizabeth from the succession. That princess, who had 
carried compliance so fiir as to hear mass, now withdrew from the 
court ; her life was threatened several times, and was only protected 
joy the politic advice of the emperor. 
The marriage treaty was concluded before Christmas, the emperor 

* consenting to Phili|>'B exclusion from the crown in case of Maiy's 
di^ath, and to other securities against foreign influence. The dis- 
content of the people broke out into open insurrection, with the 
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new year (1554). Sir Thomas Wyatt rose in Kent* sir Peter Oarew 
in Devonfihire, and the duke of Suffolk in the midland counties, 
against the Spanish match and for the lady Jane. Wyatt alone 
had some success, and forced his way to London. But here his 
troops deserted him, and he was taken prisoner (Feb. 7). This 
movement sealed the fate of lady Jane Grey, who, after a vain 
attempt to convert her, suffered, with characteristic meekness, 
within the Tower (Feb. 12). Her husband, lord Guildford Dudley, 
was beheaded just before her on Tower-hill. Her father, the 
iluke of Suffolk, and Wyatt, were executed soon after, with sixty or 
seveniy others, while 400 more were conducted before the queen 
with ropes round their necks and pardoned (March and April). 
The acquittal of sir Nicholas Throgmorton is a memorable example, 
thus early in our history, of the finnness of a jury on a state trial. 
Gardiner was also defeated in his attempt to re-enact the Six 
Articles and to obtain power to execute the sentence of convocation, 
condemning Cranmer, Eidley, and Latimer as heretics .('^P^'il ^i^d 
Hay). The princess Elizabeth was at first committed to the Tower, 
but afterwards conveyed to Woodstock (May 19) and placed under 
the custody of sir Henry Bedingfield. When queen, she forbade 
sir Heniy to come to coiut, adding, '* God forgive you, and we do ; 
and if we have any prisoner whom we would have hardly handled 
and stroitly kept, then we will send for yoi^" 

Meanwhile the queen was married to Philip by proxy (March 6), 
and he arrived with a great fleet at Southampton, July 20. Thence 
he travelled, through a pouring rain, to meet the queen at Win- 
chester, where the marriage was celebrated by Gkirdiner, July 23 ; 
andlienceforth all acts of government were issued in the names of 
king Philip and queen Mary. The imion proved a wretched one. 
Mary was now thirty-eight, and Philip eleven years younger. He 
was cold, haughty, and neglectful; and she had not the art of 
winning ihe affection for which she yearned. She already suffered 
fix>m the hysterical fits which tormented her last days ; and before 
long the mistaken hope of offspring revealed to her the incurable 
malady by which those days were numbered. Her only consolation 
was in her reUgion, which, though unquestionably sincere, assumed 
the form of cruel bigotry, under the influence of her evil counsellors 
and of her own morose temper. 
Jk The parliament* which met on Nov. 12, reversed the attainder 
af cardinal Pole, received absolution from him as legate, and com- 
pleted, under his au£fpices, the reconciliation of England to the see 
of Bome. With the new year began the Marian Pebsecution, 
which has conferred on the queen the title of the Bloody Mary, 
Gardiner was the prime instigator, though he died before the 
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^•necutlon reached tta height, and not before he had shown 
symptoms of relenting. Pole, though naturally hmnane and gentle, 
shares the guilt of sanctioning it ; but the chief agent was Boknsb, 
bishop of London, in whose diocese the majority of all the execu- 
tions took place. Christophenon^ bishop of Ghichesfcer, vied with 
him in cruelty ; but nine of the fourteen dioceses were exempt team 
bloodshed. Even king Philip, deep as is the stain upon hia 
memory from the subsequent cruelties of Alva in the Ketherlanda, 
employed his chaplains to preach against these proceedings. The 
total number of men, women, and children who were burnt— for 
even children were thrown into the flames, and some at the very 
moment of their birth — is computed as follows : — 

1555, from February 72 

1556 94 

1557 79 

1558, from February to September .. .. 39 

Total 28i 

Annual average 71 

The proto-martyrs were John Bogebs, a canon of St Paul's, and 
HooPEB, ex-bishop of Gloucester. The former was burnt i^ Smith- 
field, the usual sit^ of these executions, Feb. 4 ; the latter at Glou- 
cester, Feb. 9, 1555. Bidlet and Latimer suffered together at 
Oxford, Oct. 16, when Latimer uttered, with the keen quaintness 
which adorns his sermons, the prophetic words, ** Be of good com- 
fort, Master Bidley ; play the man ; toe shall thii day light «udi a 
candle, hy Gods grace, in England, as I tnut shall never he put out,** 

Granueb had been tried and condemned witii Latimer and 
Bidley, but he was reserved for humiliation before death. Lreso- 
lute by natural temper, he yielded to the unwearied artifices of his 
enemies, and was betrayed by the promise of pardon into signing a 
recantation ; but when he found that he was to die after all, ho 
redeemed his error like a brave Ohristian man. On the day of his 
execution (March 21, 1556) he was placed upon a platform in St. 
Mary*s, Oxford ; and after a sermon by Gole, the provost of Eton, 
recounting his crimes, but comforting him as a penitent, it was 
Cranmer^s turn to speak. First uttering a fervent prayer, ho ex- 
horted the people against prevailing sins; and then, instead of the 
expected recantation, " Now I come," said he, •* to the great thiog 
that troubleth my conscience more than any other thing that ever I 
said or did in my life, and that is the setting abroad of writings con- 
trary to the truth, which here I now renounce and reftise, as things 
written with my hand contrary to the truth which I thought in my 
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heart, and written for fear of death to eave my life/* And afler 
other such words, he declared that the hand which had offended 
should be first burnt. As he went on to denounce the pope as anti> 
Christ, they pulled him down and hurried him to the stake. There* 
as he had said, he held his right hand steadily in the flame, crying 
with a loud Toice, '* This hand hath offended." When the fire got 
Dp, he was very soon dead, never stirring or crying all the while. The 
effect of his martyrdom, as described by a Catholic eye-witness, was 
probably the greatest check that the persecution had yet received. 

On the following day cardinal Pole was made archbishop of Can- 
terbury.' He was now Mary's chief support. Gardiner had died 
Nov. 12, 1555 ; and Philip had returned to the continent to receive 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands, which his &ther abdicaied in 
his fitvour at Brussels, Oct 25, 1555. The other dominions of 
Charles Y. were soon added, except the hereditary states of Austria 
and the elective dignity of the empire,^ in which he was succeeded 
by his brother Ferdinand. Charles retired to a Spanish convent, 
where he relieved his hours of devotion with the construction of 
mechanism ; and it is said that the impossibility of making his clocks 
keep together taught him at last the folly of his life-long effort to 
make the minds of men move in uniformi^. 

Passing over the conspiracies which added to Mary's troubles, we 
come to the closing scene. In 1557 Philip revisited England, only 
to induce Maiy to join in his war with France, which, after one 
brilliant success at the battle of iS!^. Quentin (Aug. 10), led to the loss 
of Calais, the last remnant of the conquests of the Plantagenets^ 
Left without succour from England, the city was surprised and 
taken by the duke of Guise, Jan. 7, 1558. The people of England 
resented this loss as the greatest national disgrace, not being yet 
prepared to welcome it as their final deliverance fhim an unwise am- 
bition. The queen felt it as the climax to her troubles. In S^- 
tember she was attacked by a prevailing fever, and she died Nov. 17, 
1558, in the 6th year of her reign and the 43rd of her life. She was 
buried in Henry Vn.'s chapel, Westminster, Deo. 13. Her minister 
and kinsman, cardinal Pole, died on the same day with herselfl ^/ 

The reigns of Henry VIH., Edward VL, and Mary, corresponding 
veiy nearly to the first half of the 16th century (aj>. 1509-1558), 
form a distinct period in the history of Englii^ lUeraJbare^ which has 
been called the "Age of the Protestant Beformation." Its cha- 
racter was determined by the remval of dameal learning^ and by the 
great religious movements of the time. Men had little time or in« 
clination for the lighter graces of literature, and even poetry had a 
serious complexion. John Skelton 'd. 1529), the tutor of Hemry 
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VIII., was the chief of a number of qniunt satiiisis who did not 
cpare the abufles of tho church. The ill-&ted Henry Howard earl 
of SoBBET (1516-1M7) created a new epoch by the twofold serrioe 
cf giving the earliest example of English blatik veree in his transla- 
tion of the -JEneid, and of being the first to imitate the great Italian 
poets, especially Petrarch, and to introduce the form of poetiy called 
the tonnet. His contemporary, the elder sir Thomas Wtatt, wrote 
satires, epigrams, and other miscellaneons poetry. Both attempted 
versions of th^ Fisalms; and these, with otlier efforts, formed the 
basis of the complete metrical translation which was published early 
in the next reign, under the names of Stemhold and Hopkins, and 
which is known as the " Old Version," in contradistinction to the 
feebler " Kew Version" of Tate and Brady. The drama began to 
form itself out of the *' Mysteries" and ** Miracle-plays" of the 
Middle Ages. 

The prose of this age is of two kinds : works modelled on the 
-Greek and Roman classics, and theological compositiona. The 
printing-press already multiplied copies of the clasaicfv and Qreek 
learning fought its way against the " Trojans," as its opponents were 
called in the universities. Erasmus, whose own visit to England 
had great influence, praises the exactness of English ^holarship. 
BooER AscHAM*s SchooHmasUr is still one of the best works oil eda- 
cation in our language; and sir Thomas More imitated Plato's 
vision of an imaginary republic in his celebrated Viopia, 

In religious literature, the period derived its glory from the Eng- 
lish versions of the Bible, the chief of which were : 1. 7\fnddle"s 
New Tedament (1526) and Pentofeucft (1531) ; 2. CoverdMs MibU 
(1537), the first complete and authorised translation, and still used 
in the English Psalter ; 3. MaUheu)*e iBihle, edited on the continent 
by John Sogers, the proto-martyr ; 4. Cranmer's, or the Great Bible 
(1540) ; and 5. The Geneva New Testament, k revision of Tyndale's, 
by Whittingham, a refugee in the reign of Mary. The composition 
of the English Prayer Book has been already noticed. 

Most of the original works in theology were in Latin — ^those of 
the reign of Henry VIU. almost entirely so. The English works 
ore chiefly Tracts and Sermons by the reformers and martyrs, espe- 
cially Tyndale, l^DLET, Granmeb, and Latimer. Latimer's Ser- 
mons are perhaps the best of all, for their simple energy and quaint 
wit The great work of John Fox, commoidy known as 'The 
Book of Martyrs,* belongs to the latter part of this period. 

In historyt the Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed, the Life of 
Wdsey by George Cavendish, and the Journal of King Edward's 
iieign by himself, are valuable sources of information, yf 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

HOUES OF TUDOE — coiUinued. 



Section I. — Progreti of the Eefornatiim, 

The long leignof Euzabkth (1558-1603) coataiuB throe series of 
chief erents : the history of the Befomution at home and in Frapce 
end tho Netheilanda : the efbirs of Scotland and the fiite of ita an- 
happy qoeen and the final period ofBeonrily which followed the 
deetraction of the Spaoiah Armada. Thesa 'nill be related sepa- 
rately, BB for as possihle, though th^fint two are for the most part 
contemporaneous. 
Blizabefli waa produmed by the coDneil Nov. 17, 1558, and 
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proceeded from Hatfield to London (No 7. 24) amidst muycrsaJ 
rejoicings. All prisoners for religion were at once released, and pro- 
clamation was issaed forbidding nnlioensed preaching, and restoring 
part of the English service (Bee. 27). The qneen was crowned on 
Jan. 13, 1559, by the bishop of Carlisle, the only prelate who would 

• officiate, and parliament met on Jan. 21. They declared Elizabeth's 
legitimacy and title, and restored the supremacy of the crown, as 
«ettled by Henry VIU., and the laws enacted for religion under 
Edward YI. The denial of the queen's title was again made treason. 
The queen was empowered to intrust her spiritual jurisdiction to a 
commission, and hence arose the too famous Court of High Commu- 
nion, The English Liturgy was restored, and its use prescribed 
under heavy penalties by a new Act of Uniformity, Some resistance 
was shown in convocation, and a public disputation in Westminster 
Abbey was cut short by the withdrawal of the Gatholics. Nearly 
all the bishops refused the oath of supremacy, and were deprived ; 
and it was some years before the bench was fully reconstituted 
under the primacy of archbishop Parker (consecrated Dec. 17, 1559). 
The ministers who chiefly directed these changes were the lord 
keeper, sir Nicholas Bacon (father of the great lord Bacon), and the 
secretary of state, sir WitUam Cecil, afterwards lord Burleigh. 

Before their prorogation (May 8) parliament had addressed the 
queen very earnestly on the subject of her marriage* Elizabeth, 
who had already refused the overtures of Philip H., her late sister's 
husband, now expressed her resolution to have for her epitaph, 
"Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden queen ;" and 
she kept her wofd, in spite of all that her detractors have said. 
It is true that, at different periods of her reign, she entertained 
the advances of several suitors ;. and in 1579 she went so fieir as to 
order the drawing up of her marriage contract with the duke of 
Anjou, but the marriage was ultimately broken off. Her relations 
with the earl of Leicester need further elucidation, but she probably 
never contemplated marriage with him. 

"^ In foreign politics a new scene was opening. Ever since the 
accession of Charles Y ., the constant wars between France and the 
Empire had left England free to choose her part ; but now that 
Philip saw his hopes of union with Elizabeth gone, and England 
fully committed to the Reformation, he hastened to conclude peace 
with France. The general pacification of Cdteau-Cambremj bo* 
tween France, England, and Spain, was completed in April, 1559 * 
and the new alliance between Spain and France was cemented by 
the marriage of Philip XL to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry ji. 
Henry ^vas accidentally killed at the tournament held on the occo- 
ision (July 10, 1559), and was succeeded by his son Francis II^ 
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whoflo marriage with Mary queen of Scots had been completed 8 
year before (April 24, 1558). The young king wos weak, both in 
body and mind ; and the Guises, who were now all-powerful, com- 
menced the persecution of the HuffuenoU, as the French Protestants 
were called, by a curious corruption of the name they had borrowed 
flom Germany, Eidgenossen (i. e. eon/ederatea). The death of 
Francis U. (Dec. 5, 1560), and the accession of his brother Ghaeles 
IX., under the regency of the queen-mother, the infamous Gathe- 
BiNE DE* Medici, led to the great religious wars^ in which the cause 
of the Huguenots was upheld by the two Henries of Nayarre, fiither 
and son, the prince of Gond^, and the three brothers Goligny, against 
Gatherine and the Guises ; in which they suffered the great defeats 
oiJamac and Moncontour (1569), and the atrocious Massacre of St. 
BwrOwUmev) (Aug. 24, 1572) ; and, which were only ended by the 
accession of Henry of NaYarre as Henrt IY., and his great victory 
at Imy (1589). 

The influence of these events in England, though indirect, was 
most important On the queen's accession, Mary of Scotland and 
her husbind the dauphin quartered the arms of England on their 
shield, and assumed the royal title. No notice was taken of the 
remanstrances of Elizabeth, who on her part complied with the 
requests for 'hid made by the Protestants both in Scotland and in 
France. A fleet sent to the Firth of Forth (Jan. 1560) compelled a 
French army to capitulate at Leith; and a treaty was made at 
Edinburgh, by which the French evacuated Scotland, and Francis 
and Mary engaged to lay aside the arms and title of the crown of 
England (July 6). In 1562 Elizabeth sent a force, under Ambrose 
Dudley earl of Warwick, to the aid of the Protestants in Normandy. 
They took Havre ; but on the pacification which followed between 
the Gatholics and Huguenots, both united against the English, who 
were driven from Havre (July 28, 1563), and other towns which 
they had garrisoned. On April 1, 1564, peace wa£i concluded with 
France ; and the claim of England to Galais was finally, though 
tacitly, relinquished. 

Meanwhile the final settlement of the reformed Ghurch of England 
was made by the parliament of 1563, and convocation drew up the 
89 Articles, as they now stand. Having reached this point, the 
queen was resolved, like her father, to bring all her subjects to uni- 
formity in religion ; and henceforth she was iilvolved in an incessant 
conflict with two opposite parties. The Gatliolics were repressed 
fay the penal laws, and in some cases their share in treasonable 
plots seemed to justify severe meafmres. But at the other pole of 
the ecclesiastical world a party had arisen, including many shades of 
opinion, which were long confounded by their adversaries under 



\ 
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the coxmnon name of PurUanimn. They desired a form of wonhip 
more thoronghly purified from the usages of the Ohureh of Borne 
than that which was now established in England. Their chief 
objections were against the decorations of the churches, the vest- 
ments of the clergy, the use of the rftig in marriage, and the sign 
of the cross in baptism. Such objections had already been made to 
the settlement arranged by Granmer, chiefly among the more zealous 
refagees from the Marian persecution ; and there were dispntes on 
Ifehese matters at Frankfort in 1554. But the exiles brought back 

^with them further yiews respecting: Gal vinistic theology, civil liberfy, 
and other peculiar doctrines, which were most distasteM to Eliza* 
beth, but were secretly favoured by some of hef oouncH, including 
Gecil and Walsingham. Many openly refused to conform to the 
worship of the established church, and were called NonconfotTnigU, 

' 'When they proceeded to form congregations of their own, they be- 
came ** the Separation," or DisBenters. As early as 1561 we find the 
queen issuing strict orders to the tehops to enforce conformity ; 
while the cause of the Nonconformists was supported, for his own 
ends, by the queen's fevouiite, Bobert Dudley earl of Leicester, son 
of the late dtike of Northxmaiberland. Nonconformist divines were 
deprived of their preferments (1565), their books condemned (1566), 
their congregations broken up, and the worshippers imprisoned and 
brought before the bishops, who fiBdled to convince them of their 
errors (1567). Neither the primate Parker (d. 1575), nor his suc- 
cessor Grindal (d. 1583), was disposed to more severe measures ; 
but Elizabeth at lengtii found a zealous servant in archbishop 
Whitgift, who used the Gourt of High Gommission as a sort of in- 
quisition, only stopping short of torture and death. The most emi- 
nent of the Nonconformists was TJioma» Cartwright, Margaret pro- 
fessor of divinity at Gambridge, who had a warm controversy with 
Whitgift ; he fled to the continent (1573), was imprisoned by the 
Gourt of High Gommission (1590-1593), and died at Warwick 1603. 
Bobert Browne also deserves notice, not so much for his own merits 
as for the accident which gave his name to the party who were 
afterwards called Ind^endents. Their entire denial of the authority 
of civil magistrates in matters of religion was construed into a 
treasonable attack on the queen's supremacy, and many of them 
were hanged at Tyburn. The most celebriated of these " Brownist '* 
martyrs were Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, who suffered, under 
circumstances of great cruelty, in 1593. Still the power of the 
Puritans increased steadily during the reign of Elizabeth, audit wan 
only by her direct authority that some of their proposals fisdled in par- 
liament. On one of these occasions (1571) the queen stretched her 
prerogative so far as to imorison the mover of the obnoxious bill. , 
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But th«re nere otlier sectaiieB Trho were regarded as outeide of 
the widest limits of toleration, and for whom the Biea of Smithfleld 
were still kindled. In 1575 a congregation of Anabaptists were 
seized ; Bome recanted ; eleven were sentenced to the slake, bat 
haniahed ; and two were burnt. Fox, the martyrologist, prayed the 
qneen to inflict some othet death tiian burning — a docisiTe proof of 
the opinions then held abont the suppression of heresy hj capital 
punishment. Elizabeth's whole ecclesiastical policy ma; be ex- 
plained hj her preference of Lutheraniam to Calvinism, and her 
resolve to enforce unifonnity and "to maintain her own euprenaacy.W 



Tie Btoody Tower. 



(^pedmeu ol AnUlectoie of Ihe period\ 

CHAPTER XXII. 

S. HOUSE OF .lUDOn— continued. 



Section It.-^Mary' Stuart and the_Cat}iolies,^jLj>. 1558-1587. 

The great drawback on Elizabeth's' prosperity "was Mary Stuabt 
queen of Scola. wboae saperior beauty burt the vanity of the 
woman aa much as her rival claima troubled the policy of the 
qneen. ' Maiy vaa a princess of the house of Tudor, tjirongh her 
fether James V., Bon of Margaret Tudor, the seoood daughter of 
Henry TK. ■ After Elizabeth, therefore, ebe was the legitimato heir 
to the crows of England, though her branch had been passed over, 
by the wiD of Henry VHI., in favour of his yoanger aiefer's children. 
Hei mother waa Mary of GuiEe. the sister of the duke of Guise and 
the cardinal LorraiQe. ■ Her father died a week after bar birth, 
which took place Deo. 7, 1512, Her tmimng devolved upon her 
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mother ; while the goyemment of Scotland fell into the hands oi 
cardinal Beaton, who defeated the attempt to nnite her to Edward 
prince of Wales, and betrothed her to the danphin Francis. In her 
fifth year she was taken to the conrt of France, and edudated there 
till her marriage (April 24, 1558). It is no wonder, therefore^ 
though it was the chief source of all her troubles, that she became 
a bigoted Catholic and a thorough -Frenchwoinan. Unhappily, too, 
the court of France, at that time the most dissolute in Europe, gave 
the worst possible training to a temper too prope to leviiy. 

Thus bom and thus brought xf^, she became^ by inevitable neces- i 
sity, the rival of the Protestant Elizabeth, in the eyes of the Oatholics, M 
except that laige party in England who held fast to loyalty and to \ 
a settled goyemment. We have referred (chap, zxi.) to the assertion ' 
of her claims, and the events which led to the peace of Edinburgh 
(July 6, 1560). That event left Scotland in the hands of the Pro- 
testants, whose leaders had formed a confederacy by the name of 
the Lords of the Congregation. The life and soul of their party was 
the great preacher, John Knox, who had brought back from his 
exile at Geneva the most devoted attachment to the doctrines of 
Calvin, and to the Presbyterian model of church government ; and 
who added to an uncompromising hatred of Popish usages a morose 
dislike to every form of worldliness. Added to this was the ex- 
tremest assertion of the principle, not merely of the union of Church 
and State, but that all civil government must be conformed to those 
maxims of religion which the Church teaches. Every departure 
from this principle was stigmatised as Erastianism, a name derived 
from Eratttu, a Swiss physician, who opposed the views of Beza and 
Calvin upon ecclesiastical discipline. v 

Such was the platfomi upon which the Scottish parliament of \ 
1560 framed their establishment of religion, and of which Francis 
and Mary did not conceal their dislike. On the death of Francis 
(Dec. 5, 1560), Mary would fain have stayed in Fiance, but the 
jealousy of the queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, decided her 
departure. She took a piteous farewell of the beloved shores, and 
landed at Leith, Aug. 19, 1561, ** a stranger to her subjects, without 
experience, without allies, and almost without a £riend." 

The celebration of mass in her chapel, on the first Sunday, was 
the signal for a riot Next Sunday John Knox preached against 
idolatry, and in personal interviews he spared neither the pride of 
the sovereign nor the feelings of the light-hearted woman of nine^ 
teen. Henceforth she looked on him as an enemy, and he regarded 
her as a Jezebel. But her beauty and her spirit won the chivalrous 
affection of the youthful portion of her subjects : the few Catholics 
were still loyal; and the fanaticiflm of her enemies was kept in 
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check by the ability and modeiation of her natural brother, Jaistes 
Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, whom she created suooessiTely earl of 
Mar and earl of Murray, 

Elizabeth corresponded with her in a tone of sisterly affection, 
which became, however, more imperious when she gave advice on 
Mary's marziage. But the qneen of Soots chose her cousin Henry 
lord Darnley, son of the earl of Lennox, whose countess was the 
daughter of Margaret Tudor and sister of James Y . Darnley there- 
fore stood in the same degree of descent from Heniy YII. as Mary, 
and was, after her, the next heir to the crown of England (see tho 
genealogical table of the House of Tudor). They were married 
July 29, 1565 ; and Mary conferred on Darnley the title of king. 
\ Incensed at this union of two rival claimants of her crown, and 
at Damley's disobedience (for she claimed his allegiance, as bom in 
England), Elizabeth began to intrigue with the Lords of the Congre- 
gation, to whose party the earl of Murray went over. But the 
popular feeling was now with Mary ; and tiie lords, who had taken 
up arms, fled to England. Elizabeth received them angrily, and 
disavowed their cause ; while Mary, intoxicated with success, joined 
the League of Bayonne for the destruction of Protestantism. 

Darnley had meanwhile revealed his heartless and profligate cha- 
racter. Wearied of his society, the queen sought the amusements 
which she had loved at the court of France. A Fiedmontese, named 
David Bizzio, son of a teacher of music, pleased her so much that 
she made him her French secretary, and passed much time in bis 
society. Her jealous husband resolved to strike her through her 
favourite, and allied himself, for this object, with the party of the 
Douglases. As Mary was supping in private with Bizzio and her 
servants, the conspirators burst into the room, guided by Darnley 
himself; and, in spite of the cries and resistance of tho queen, who 
was in the sixth month of her pregnancy, Buthven stabbed Bizzio 
before her &ce, and the rest dragged him into the next apartment, 
and despatched him with fifty-six wounds (March 9, 1566). On 
learning that he had expired, Mary said, '* I will then dry my tears, 
and study revenge." She dissembled her feelings, pardoned the 
conspirators, and appeared to be reconciled to her husband, while 
she restored to her fiEivour Murray and the other banished lords, 
whom Darnley had called back to Scotland to strengthen his party. 
On the 19th of June, 1566, she gave birth to a son, who was bap- 
tized, according to the rites of the Church of Bome, l^ the name of 
James, and became afterwards king of Scotland and England. 

Darnley, continuing his profligate course of life, had again left 
the court, when he was taken ill, it was said with the small-pox, 
near Glasgow. Maiy brdught him to Edinburgh, where he was 
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lodged in a solitary house called the Kirli of Field. Early on the 
morning of Feb. 10, 1567, the house, with all its inmates, was blown 
up with gunpowder, and the dead body of the king was found in a 
aeighbouring field. Suspicion at once fell upon the queen and 
James Hepburn earl of BothvieU, who had for some time been her 
chief adviser. The earl of Lennox openly accused Bothwell, who 
was acquitted by the use of intimidation (April 12). He formed 
a league among the nobles, carried off the queen as she was 
returning from a visit to her son at Stirling (April 24), and married* 
her on the 15th of May, having divorced his wife a little before. 
The celebrated sir James Melville, who was in the queen's retinue, 
be^ witness to the absence of any show of reluctance on her 
part when she was carried off. \^ 

At this last outrage on all djbcknoy, the Protestants took up arms 
and defeated Mary and Bothwell at Carherry HiU^ near Edinburgh 
Bothwell escaped to end his days in a Norwegian prison, where he 
was confined for piracy, and Mary was taken prisoner and conveyed 
to the castle of Loeldeven, Here she was forced to resign the 
crown in fevour of her in&nt son^ and to commit the government 
to a council with Murray as regent The king, who had just com- 
pleted his first year, was crowned at Stirling, as Jaues VL, July 
29, 1567. But a party was formed for the qiieen, who made her 
romantic escape from Lochleven Castle, May 2, 1568, only to suffer 
a final defeat from the regent at Langnde, near Glasgow (May 18), 
whence she fied to the Solway Firth, and crossed over into Cum- 
berland (May 16) to throw herself on the protection of Elizabeth. 

During these scenes Elizabeth had affected to mediate between 
Mary and her subjects. She now sent her a message of sympathyi 
but refused to see her till she had cleared herself of her husband's 
murder. Mary, taken by surprise, consented to submit her cause 
to so good a Mend, and she was removed to Bolton, while Mtpray 
was summoned to send envoys to justify his conduct. A formal 
inquiry was opened at York before the duke of Norfolk (son of the 
earl of Surrey whom Henry Yin. beheaded), the earl of Sussex, 
and sir Ralph Sadler, when the Scotch lords were startled by the 
revival of the old claim of English supremacy, and some of them 
on their part conunenced an intrigue for the marriage of Mary to 
Norfolk, who was the head of a strong party comprising the 
moderate Catholics and many Protestants. Elizabeth and Cecil 
disconcerted the plot by transferring the commission to Hampton 
Court; and adding to it her most trusted counsellors, while Mary 
was remoyed, fix)m a neighbourhood where the Catholics were 
strong, to Tutbury in Staffordshire. After some reluctance Murray 
produced love-letters between Mary and Bothwell, and other papeis 
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which left no doabt of her gvult Mary's commissionerB then fell 
back on her daim as a Boyereign princesB to refuse an answer to 
any earthly tribnnaL Upon this Elizabeth assembled her connciL 
and declared her oonyiction of Mary's gnili She offered, howeTer, 
to forgive the past if Mary would resign the crown or recognise 
James's joint title, under the regency of Murray, which Mary stead- 
fastly refused. 

Plots now began to be formed for her liberation. Norfolk con- 
tinued his correspondence with a view to a marriage, and Leicester 
entered into the plan, which the queen cut short by committing 
Norfolk to the Tower, Oct. 11, 1568. He was afterwards liberated, 
having satisfied Elizabeth of his loyalty. Meanwhile the northern 
Catholics took up arms under thb earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. They were dispersed by the duke of Sussex without 

A a blow, and many of their followers were executed (1569). 
On Jan. 23, 1570, the regent Murray was assassinated at Lin- 
lithgow; and a war ensued on the border between Mary's partisans 
and the English. Insurrections of Catholics broke out in Ireland ; 
in the Netherlands the dtike of Alva was plotting with English 
Catholics, and planning an invasion of the realm (see ch. xriii.) ; 
and the Guises were victorious in France (see ch. xxi.). A 
special provocation was given to Elizabeth by the publication of a 
bull of excommunication by pope Pius V. (April 25, 1570), which 
was affixed to the gates of the bishop of London's palace by one 
Felton, who was seized and executed as a traitor (Aug. 8). Several 
other executions took place, and new laws were enacted against the 
Catholics (1571). Noifolk, having not only renewed his correspond- 
ence with Mary, in spite of his solemn promise, but entered into 
Alva's plans of invasion, was convicted of a treasonable plot to 
dethrone the queen (Jan. 16), but it was only at the instance of 
the House of Commons that silio at leLagth sent him to the block. 
(June 2). She refused their prayer for the judgment of the queen 
of Scots as the mover of all these seditions ; and was not hurried 
into rash measures even by the horrible news of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in France (Aug. 24, 1572). 

The seven years from 1572 to 1579 were a period of great tran- 
quillity in England. The important events that occurred mean- 
while in the Netherlands and in the Spanish seas are related ia 
the next chapter. But, in 1580, pope Gregory XIH. sent a mission 
of Jesuits, the first who had appeared in England, under Bobert 
Parsons and Edmund Campion. A proclamation was issued against 
them, to which Can^pion replied by a challenge to a public dis- 
putation. The next parliament (1581), among other severe acts, 
uiade it treason to reconc'ie any one to the Church of Borne ; and 
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Gtimpion was seized, tortured, and at length executed for high 
treason, with two other priests, Dec. 1, 1581. The records of the 
next few years are full of plots, real or pretended, by Jesuits and 
others for the liberation of Mary and for a Spanish invasion, which 
led to new penal laws and executions. 

At length, in 1586, some priests of the English seminary at 
Bheims sent over an assassin, named John Savage, in conjunction 
with airiest named Anthony Ballard, to kill the queen and raise an 
insurrection, which the Spaniards were to support by an invasiun.^ 
Amoi:^ several Catholic gentlemen who joined the plot, was one from 
whom it is known as BahingUm's Conspiracy. The design was betrayed 
to the watchful secretary, Walsingham,byGifford, a seminary priest, 
and fourteen of the chief conspirators were executed (Sept. 20, 21). 

This plot sealed the fiite of Mary, whose detention had long been 
odious, while her release would only have given a rallying-point 
for civil and foreign war. A correspondence which Babington had 
held with the ex-queen was made the ground for a charge of 
treason against her; and she was removed to Fotheringhay Castle, 
there to be tried before a board of forty-seven commissioners (Oct. 
11). At first she refused to plead; then she acknowledged that 
she had corresponded with foreign powers to gain her freedom, but 
indignantly denied all schemes against the life of Elizabeth. When 
the letters to Babington, in which she approved his design, were 
produced and supported by the evidence of her two secretaries, she 
charged the latter with perjury, and Walsingham with forging the 
letters, which he expressly denied. After the trial the com- 
missioners adjourned to the Star Chamber at Westminster, and, 
having found her guilty, sentenced her to death for compassing the 
destruction of the queen, Oct 25. w 

But Elizabeth still showed a i&l or affected hesitation. She 
called a new parliament, which met on October 28 ; and which, after 
attainting Babington and his associates, prayed the queen to con- 
sent to Mary's execution. She begged them to consider if thero 
were any other possible expedient ; and on their replying that they 
could find none, she dismissed them with what she herself called 
** an answer without an answer." Parliament was prorogued, Dec. 
2 ; the council confirmed the sentence against Mary, Dec. 4 ; and it 
was published, " to the great and wonderful rejoicing of the pec^le 
of all sorts," Deo. 6. Mary received the news as a relief from long 
suspense, and claimed the character of a martyr. She wrote a 
touching and dignified letter to Elizabeth, asking to be buried in 
France, and making some requests for her servants. She did not 
ask for life ; but urgent entreaties were made for her by the king of 
Frnnce, while her son, the king of Scotland, added threats. Again 
Esq. I 
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Elimbeth seemed to be^iafe ; and when at last she signed the wai> 
lant, and gave it to Davison the secretary (Feb. 1), aho affected to 
attempt ifa lecal ; but the council look the teBponsiliilily, whicll 
the; anerwords threw upon Davison, who was fined lO.OODL aod 
impriioned by the Star-cliamber. 

The varrant was directed to the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, 
who proceeded to Folhotinghay, where Mary received them with a 
cheerful resignation, which she maintmned to the la^t. The nest 
monung (Feb. 8, 1&S7) she was beheaded in the castle hall, in the 
15th year of her age and the 19th of her captivity, amidst a pity for 
her fcto which has too often wanned into the chivalrous but vain 
dedre to reverse tlie juat judgment of her own age upon her crimes. 
') Elizabeth affected sDrpiise, grief, and indignation at the eie- 
cntioD of the sentence. She shut herself up and wept, railed at her 
ministers, and rained Davison. James expressed bis resentment by 
reca ting bis omboasador, and the states of Scotland offered to 
support bim in taking vengeance. -. But the grief of Elizabeth gave 
James a fair pretest to lay aside his wiath ; and both were calmed 
dowa into contentment for the security of their crowns by the skill 
of Walaiugham, and .1^ the sense of their common interest in the 
cause which had now to undergo its last great periL/ 
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CHAPTEB XXIII. 

THE BotrsB OF TUDOR — concluded. 

XUZABETH. 

SectiOK m.— Kfl Spaauh Armada. The QiteetCs Death. 
Aj). 1587-1603, 

At the time of the ezecntioii of Harr Stnatt, Phihp II. of Spain had 
been for Bome time preparmg his great scheme for the deatnictioi) of 
Protestantism t^ at once invBdrng England tmd anlidoing the re- 
Tolted provinces of the Netherlands. A short retrospect is neces- 
sary to understand the story of the " InTincible Armada." 

The provioces of the NeOiertandt, or the Loa OmtUWet, now 
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forming the kingdoms of HoUand and Belgium^ haying passed by 
marriage &om the house of Boignndy to that of Austria, were in- 
herited by Charles V. from his father. They were, even before 
England, the chief seat of trade and maritime enterprise ; and the 
burghers of their great cities^ such as Amsterdam, Leyden, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Ghent, and li^ge, with their increasing wealth, had ac- 
quired a spirit of independence which often showed itself in turbu* 
lence. The revived learning and the new religious doctrines of the 
15th and 16th jDenturies had found in them a congenial home ; and 
Charles T. had persecuted the Dutch and Flemish Protestants with 
a cruelty whi^ih he was restrained from exercising in Germany. On 
his abdication at Brussels (Oct. 25, 1555), he transmitted his maxims 
of government to his son, Philip II. ; but neither the father who 
bestowed, nor ^ the son who received the crown of a bigot and a 
tyrant, knew that it was destined to be cast down by a young man 
on whose shoulder the emperor leant^the prince of Orange, after- 
wards known as William the SiL^arr. 

Philip resided chiefly in the Netherlands till 1558, occupied 
With the afildrs of England and France ; after his refosal by Eliza- 
beth, and his marriage to Isabella of France, he retired to Spain, 
leaving the regency to his natural sister, Margaret duchess of 
Parma ; but he continued, from his writing cabinet in the Escurial, 
to direct those persecmtions which soon drove the provinces to re- 
bellion. In 1567 the dulie of Alva was sent with an army to crush 
both heresy and disaffection ; and the king literally passed aentence 
of deaOi on the whole population of the Netherlands by what has been 
well called '*the most compendious death-warrant ever framed.*' 
The following year (1568) was marked by the judicial murders of 
the counts Egmont and Som at Brussels, and by the first campaign 
of the prince of Orange, who had previously escaped. It was about 
this time that England became concerned in the affairs of the 
Netherlands. Some merchantmen from Spain, laden with specie 
for the army in the Netherlands, had been chased uilo English ports 
by French cruisers ; and Elizabeth, always ready to assist the in- 
surgents if she could also benefit herself, had seized the treasure, 
alleging that it really belonged to certain Genoese merchants, from 
whom she had simply borrowed it, to keep it safe for her broHier of 
N^painl Alva rete^ted, and English comiyierce was driven from 
Ohe Netherlands to Hamburg (1569) ; and at the same time plots 
against the queen's life were fomented both by Philip and Alva. 
(See chap, xxii.) Meanwhile the prince of Orange obtained a 
looting in the provinces of HoUamd and Zedand; Alva was re- 
called ; Elizabeth coquetted with both parti^, but many of her 
Aubjects joined the insurgents. In 1575 the Estates offered her the 
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aoyereiguty of the reyolted proyinces, which she declined, tendering 
lier good offices to reconcile thernvwith their sovereign. Bosidea 
hesitating to come to open war with Philip, she was no donht influ- 
enced by her lofty ideas of kingly right, and by dislike to the ex- 
treme Protestantism of the insurgents. In 1578 she entered into a 
treaty of alliance, and aided them with ships, men, and money ; but 
a coolness arose from their oyertures to the duke of Anjou (formerly 
AlenQon), the brother of Henry III. of France ; for though Anjou 
was now her suitor,-and apparently a favoured suitor, she was not 
willing to see French influence paramount in the provinces. Her 
ministers were opposed to her coquettish policy in both cases ; and 
would have had her reject Anjou and openly espouse the <;ause of 
the Netherlands, while the sympathies of the people were entirely 
with the Hollanders. In 1580 the liberated States made a formal 
declaration of their independence, and in the following year they 
placed themselves under the sovereignty of Anjou, who took his 
final departure from England as a rejected suitor. His unsuccessful 
government was closed by his death, in the same year^ which an 
assassin, instigated by Philip, murdered the prince of Orange dJuly 
10, 1584). 

Philip s intention to dispose of Elizabeth by the same means was 
made clear by repeated discoveries of plots, but, she still hesitated 
to declare war. Embassies passed between her and the States, 
whom private Englishmen were serving as soldiers, while !English 
sailors were harassing Philip's American possessions in a manner 
whfch savoured s6mewhat of piracy. The chief of these adventurers 
was sir Francis Drake, At length, when the loss of Antwerp by the 
patriots, afl:er a terrible siege (1584), brought danger to our very 
doors, and Philip's schemes against England were placed beyond 
all doubt, — ^when Henry HE., of France rejected the overtures of 
Holland, and the Catholic League of Joinville was formed for the 
suppression of heresy throughout Europe, — ^Elizabeth accepted the 
protectorate, of the Netherlands, and sent over an anny under her 
favourite, Robert Dudley earl of Leicester (1585). 

The calumnies of his enemies ifi his own age, and the pens of 
the poet and novelist in ours, have consigned the name of Leicester 
to such odium that it becomes difficult to estimate his character 
truly. The calmest of his contemporaries judged that there was no 
clear evidence of the great crimes with which he was charged, sucli 
as the murder of his first wife. Amy Bobsart (his marriage with 
whom is mentioned in king Edward's diaiy), and the poisoning 
of the earl of Essex as a step to his second marriage. That his 
leaning to the Puritans was all hypocrisy has been taken for granted, 
with many other charges, for which we have only the statements of 
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his great enemies, the priests and the emissaries of Philip. Ail 
agree that he was a man of onbounded yanity and ambition* but a 
brave and experienced soldier. In this quality, however, he was 
fiir overmatched by the governor of the Netiierlands, Philip's 
nephew, Alexander Farneae prinee ofFarma, who was reputed the 
most skilfal captain of his age. 
V Leicester landed at Flushing (Dec. 19, 1585), whither his oele- 
Biated nephew, sir Phujp Sidnet, had preceded him. He was re* 
ceived enthusiastically, and installed as governor-general at the 
Hague ; but he soon fell into suspicion, through the ambiguous 
policy of Elizabeth and his own eagerness to place English garri- 
sons in the chief fortresses. Succours from England were delayed, 
while a party of the ministers, headed by Burleigh and prompted 
by the queen, earned on secret negociations with Parma. 

But while they wavered, Philip well knew that Holland was tho 
true portal of England, and he was now (1586) deep in correspond- 
ence with Parma respecting the plan of invasion which was to sub- 
due the latter and regain the former. Parma was to be rewarded 
with the hand of Mary Stuart, who was to be queen of England under 
Philip. The English people were stanch ; and they saw that the 
present conflict was a training for the coming death-grapple. ** God 
hath stirred up this action," wrote one in Leicester's army, ** to breed 
np soldiers to defend the freedom of England, which through theso 
long times of peace and quietness is brought into a most dangerous 
estate, if it should be attempted." And this new martial spirit was 
inflamed by the return of Drake from the Kew World, whither he 
had been sent out with a fleet of twenty sail, and whence he came 
back laden with spoil, having taken San Domingo, Porto Bioo* 
Santiago, and Carthagena, and ravaged the shores of Florida. 
These successes made it more difficult for Philip to raise money in 
Flanders, where the army of Parma lay inactive for want of it. 
When the campaign of 1586 opened on the Meuse, Leicester's first 
successes only served to puff up his vanity ; the tide soon turned ; 
and his fruitiess siege of Zutphen led to the loss of sir Philip 
Sidney, who was mortally wounded in a skirmish and carried to 
Amheim (Sept. 22, 1586). As he left the battiefield, in extreme 
pain from his shattered thigh, he saw a wounded soldier look 
wistfully at a bottie of water which his attendants had just brought 
him : — " Thy necessity is greater than mine," said Sidney, handing 
him the bottie to 6iink first He lived long enough to surprise, by 
the calmness of his last hours, the friends who had delighted in hia 
life as the perfect model of every virtue and accomplishment, and 
died with these words ; — *• Love my memory. Cherish my friendc. 
Above all, govern your will and affections by the will and word of 
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your Creator ; in me beholding the end of this worlds mrith all hez 
vanities.*' 

The events which followed are t6o compUoated to be related here. 
While the feeling of republican independence grew stronger and 
stronger in the States, under the guidance of patriots like Bamevddt 
English influence grew weaker and weaker, through the faults of 
Leicester, the treachery of his lieutenants, and the vacillating policy 
of Elizabeth, who reopened negociations with Parma, even after the 
plot of Babington and the death of Maty Stuart hail removed the 
last semblance of the possibility of peace between her and Philip. 
Meanwhile sir Francis Drake attacked Philip on his own coasts, 
captured and destroyed several ships in the harbours of Cadiz and 
lisbon (for Portugal, since 1580, belonged to Spain), and thus 
inured the English sailors to the encounters of their httle vessels 
with the huge ships of Spain (April, 1587). Leicester was finally 
recalled from Holland in Dec. 1587 ; and the following winter was 
one of eiq>ectation on the part of England, and of active preparation 
in Spain and Flanders. 

History presents no more memorable example than that of the 
attempted invasion of England by Philip II., to show how the 
grandest schemes of conquest may overreach themselves by their 
very vastness, and may be baffled by the blessiug of God upon means 
not only simple but even feeble. 

Philip had gradually collected, in the ports of the Peninsula, a 
fleet of 130 ships of war, many of them new vessels of a size hitherto 
unknown. There were 60 great gaUeons^ 4 large gaUeys, and 4 still 
larger galecuses ; all of which had huge casUes at the stem and stem, 
while the galeasses were decorated like floating palaces. In vain 
had Parma urged upon his master the need of handier vessels foi 
throwing an army upon an enemy's coast Philip relied on vast- 
ness, and thought only of sweeping the sea. The fleet carried 
20,000 soldiers, among whom were 2000 grandees, and 800 friars 
and inquisitors. Their instruments of conversion were placed with 
the arms and stores on board the transports, in the shape of fetters, 
whips, thumbscrews, and other machines for torture. This "In- 
vincible Armada," as it was fondly called, crowned with the pope's 
benediction and consecrated banner, was placed under the command 
of the duke of Medina Sidonia, a grandee of the purest blood, and 
utterly ignorant of naval affidrs. He was to sail from Lisbon to 
Calais, and there eflect a junction with the force which Parma had 
collected in the Netherlands, amounting at flrst to 30,000, but re- 
duced by sickness to 23,000. But how Parmci was to put to sea and 
effect the junction, was a point for which Philip had not provided^ 
After many delays, the Armada sailed from Lisbon on the ISth, 19th, 
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uid 20Ui of May, 15S8. A storm off Gape Finisterre drove it back 
to Coruima, whence it finally sailed on July 12. 

The preparations in England to receiye it were more satis&ctofy 
for their patriotic ardour than for their promptness or sufficiency. 
It was very late when the danger was inlly credited. Levies were 
hastily made throughont the kingdom, and three armies were col- 
lected : one of 30,000 to attend the queen's person, one of 20,000 to 
guard the south coast, and a third of 28,000 in the camp at Tilbury 
under Leicester. Through this camp the queen rode on horseback, 
declaring to the soldiers her resolution to lead them in person to 
the field, and rather perish there than survive the ruin of her 
people. But these armies were not collected till the end of July, 
and then they were undisciplined and even mutinous; and the 
queen's harangue at Tilbury was only delivered on the 9th of 
August, a week after ihe diepernon of (he Armada, 

Well was it for England that she was readier at sea, though even 
here her force seemed quite disproportioned to the danger. She 
possessed only 14,000 sailors, and a fleet of 34 sail, none larger than 
frigates, and most much smaller. There was scarcely a merchant 
vessel exceeding 400 tons, while the ships of the Armada were from 
300 to 1200 tons ; but, such as they were, ships were at once frir- 
nished by the commercial towns and by the gentry and nobility, and 
manned by sailors full of enterprise. Above all, there were the 
veteran adventurers, such as Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, with 
lord Howard of Effingham as admiral, whose high character mode- 
rated the jealousies of his captains, and who possessed the prudence 
which the service in hand especially required. 

Even after the Armada had sailed, the damage it suffered off 
Finisterre gave rise to the report that the enterprise was abandoned 
for that year ; but Howard kept good watch, and on Friday, July 19, 
he received intelligence that the gigantic fleet was off the Lizard. 
Putting out from Plymouth Sound with 67 ships, he first encoun- 
tered the Armada on Simday, July 21. It spread over seven miles 
of sea, in the form of a va§t crescent, facing up the OhanneL Avoid- 
ing all close encounters with the vast ships, the English gained the 
weather-gage, and used their swifter and handier vessels to harass 
the unwieldy enemy at their pleasure. In this manner a running 
fight was maintained all up the Channel. The English were rein- 
forced from every port. The Spaniards suffered many losses, and 
two of their largest ships were taken by sir Francis Dre^e. 

At last, however, they cast anchor in Calais Beads (July 27), still 
strong enough apparently to crush the English fleet; but they 
waited in vain for the duke of Parma, whose army, long since ready, 
was blockaded in the Flemish ports by a swarm of small vessels ooU 
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leeted by the Dutch. It was Tain to attempt to cross the Channel 
till it was cleared of the English fleet ; and it was eqnally impos* 
Bible to sail ont and join the Armada, which lay waiting for him ofi 
Calais, with the English fleet lying within two miles. 

On the night of Sunday, July 28, Howard directed six fire-ship? 
against the Armada. The Spaniards were seized with a sudden 
panic, and cut their cables. Two large ships caught fire ; seyera] 
fell aboard of each other ; and on the Monday morning the whole 
fleet, except some ships that had run ashore, was i)een drifting before 
a south-west wind past the Flemish coast Jlie plan of inminon had 
failed. One last battle was fought with the pursuing English fleet 
off Gravelines, and lost by the Spaniards, who then, with their best 
ships crippled, were driven before the wind into the German Ocean 
(July 29). Owing to want of supplies, the English were compelled 
to relinquish the chase off the coast of Scotland (Aug. 2), while 
Medina Sidonia attempted to return home round the Briti^ Isles. 
Between the Orkneys and Hebrides he was overtaken by a storm 
which completed the dispersion of Mb fleet, of which scarcely more 
than a third returned to Spain. He himself bore the news of the 
disaster to Philip, who submitted to it as the will of God, and began 
to write despatches ordering Parma to build a new Armada. 

The joy in England was unbounded. The queen went in state to 
Si Paul's to return thanks for deliverance from a danger greater 
than any to which the country was ever exposed between the times 
of William the Conqueror and Napoleon. But few knew how narrow 
the escape had been. " A great kingdom is a grand wager," wrote 
theadmiraL •* Security is dangerous ; and if God had not been our 
best friend, we should have found it so." When all fear of tho 
Armada's return had ceased, the war was carried on vigorously 
against Spain on the high seas and on the coasts of America, under 
Drake, the two Hawkinses, and sir Walter Raleigh ; an(t attacks 
were made upon Spam itself, with partial success, under Drake and 
Norris (1588), and afterwards under the earl of Essex (1596). Tho 
enterprises in the American seas bore lasting fruit, as they led to 
Ihe foundation of England's colonial empire, a beginning of which 
had been attempted by Raleigh some years before, in the settlement 
whicb he named Virginia in honour of the queen (1584). 

Shortly after the defeat of the Armada, the religious wars of 
France were brought to an end. Henry HI. was the last king of 
the house of Valois. In the early part of his reign he had favoured 
the princes of Lorraine (the Guises), but in 1576 he made a peaco 
with the Huguenots. Upon this the duke of Guise formed the 
** League" an organization of the extreme Catholics throughout 
tfiance. After the death of Henry's brother, the duke of Anjou, the 
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iia«30088ion was dispttted between Henry of Navarre and the princes 
of Lonaine. The latter formed a secret treaty with Philip of Spain 
at the ch&teau of Joinville (Jan. 1585). The Leagae took up arms, 
while Henry fonnd unexpected aid from Henry of Navarre. A period 
of confiision, in which the king sided alternately with each party, 
ended in placing him more entirely than ever in the hands of Guise 
(May, 1588). Henzy III. only regained his freedom by foully assas- 
sinating the duke of Guise, and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine, 
at Blois (Dec. 1588). Paris and the League rose in insurrection. 
Henry again sought the alliance of Henry of Navarre (April, 1589) ; 
and the two kings were besieging Paris when Henry III. was stabbed 
by a Dominican monk named Jacques Clement (July 31), and expired 
after naming Henry of Navarre as his successor (Aug. 2), who, by the 
title of Henby IY., became the first king of the house of Bourbon. 

Elizabeth sent the new king 22,000{., and 4000 men under lord 
Willoughby (1590), and larger forces, under the earl of Essex, in 
the two following years. To conciliate the Catholics, Henry IY. 
abjured the Protestant fedth (July 25, 1593) ; but the war was still 
maintained in Normandy by the League and the Spaniards ; and 
Elizabeth continued her succours to Henry, though Indignant at his 
apostasy, till he made peace with Spain in 1598. One memorable 
action of this war was the taking of Brest from the Spaniards (1594), 
when the gallant sir Martin Frobisher was killed. J 

In the year 1598 England was relieved of her great enemy, 
Philip II., by death (Sept 13) ; but Elizabeth also lost her great 
minister Burleigh. His death gave freer scope to the amUtion 
of the young Robert Devereux earl of Essex, wbo had been advanc- 
ing in the queen's favour ever since the aeath of Leicester. He 
had shown, in several military enterprises, more gallantry than 
ability ; and his rash temper was not restrained even by the queen'a 
presence. On one occasion he is said, in the heat of a dispute, to 
have turned his back upon her ; she gave him a box on the ear, and 
he dapped his hand to his sword, swearing that he would not bear 
such usage, were it from Henry VIH. himself. Still his fiivour sur- 
vived these quarrels, and he was now appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland (March 12, 1599). 

That country had never been thoroughly subdued ; and under the 
Tadord it was ever ready id rise, first for the house of York, and 
(hen for the Catholic caude and the Spanish schemes. It was now 
in open rebellion under Hugh O'Neale, earl oi Tyrone. Essex 
landed at Dublin with 18,000 men (April 1599) ; but after a fruitless 
campaign he entered into suspicious conferences with Tyrone. On 
bearing of the queen's displeasure he hastened back to England 
against her orders, and rushed, besmeared with dust and sweat, into 
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her bedchamber. Elizabeth received him gracicuBly; bat on re- 
coyering from her Burprise she altered her conduct, and committed 
him to the custody of the lord keeper Egerton, though still con- 
soling him mth marks of her affection. 

Essex had powerfdl enemies at court : sir Bobert Oecil, secretary 
of state, and younger son of lord Burleigh ; sir Walter Baleigh, his 
rival in the personal &vour of Elizabeth ; and sir Francis Bacon, 
whom he himself had greatly befriended. But he might probably 
have recovered the queen's &vour, could he have bowed his spirit 
to her caprice. Among other indignities, she refused to renew a 
patent giving him a moi[Lopoly of sweet wine9» saying that, ** in order 
to manage an ungovernable beast, he miist be stii^ted of his pro- 
vender." Essex ^ost his head. He talked of the queen like a mad- 
man. He intrigued secretly with the Catholics, and ostentatiously 
patronised the Puritans. At leng^ he formed a plot to seize the 
palace and compel the queen to dismiss her ministers, call a new 
parliament, and acknowledge James of Scotland as her successor. 

On Sunday, Feb. 8, 1601, the earls of Southampton and Butland, 
the lords Sandys and Monteagle, and about 300 gentlemen of quality, 
were summoned to Essex House in the Strand ; and the earl in- 
formed them that his life was threatened by Baleigh and his party. 
The queen sent the lord keeper, with other councillors, to know the 
meaning of the assembly. Essex detained them prisoners, and sallied 
forth, with about 200 followers, to raise the citizens ; but as no one 
joined him, he returned home, and surrendered the same evening 
to the earl of Nottingham. On Feb. 19 he was arraigned, with 
Southampton, before a jury of 25 peers, and found guilty. His con- 
trition moved the pity of Ihe queen, who countermanded the death- 
warrant she had already signed ; but at last, offended-at his not 
asking for mercy, she left him to his fate. He was privately be- 
headed in the Tower at the age of 34, giving every proof of peni- 
tence and piety, Feb. 25, 1601. 

During the last two years of her life Elizabeth was the victim of 
a dejection which some ascribed to her remorse for the &ite of Essex, 
but which was probably the result of natural decay and of exhaustion 
after the cares of her long and vigorous reign. Her greatest anxiety 
about the succession to her crown. She had suissdvod all the 
&mily of Charles Brandon, whom her fether's will had named as 
her successors; and there remained only the claim of James Stuait 
king of Scots, who, besides being the legitimate heir, was a Pro- 
testant But James was personally most distasteful to Elizabeth, 
and her ministers taxed their ingenuity to conceal their corre- 
spondence with him. Sir Bobert Cecil, the secretary, and the 
chief manager of .this afair, was one day riding with the quceu 
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became hereditaiy, and the title was nsed as a sumame. Walter, 
the sixth high steward, one of Bobert Bruce's brayest companions in 
Arms, married the king's daughter, Marjoiy Bruce ; and on the death 
of Brace's only son, David IL, their only child succeeded him as 
Bobert II. (1371) ; and from him the crown had been transmitted 
in the direct line of descent for eight generations. But the per- 
sonal history of the Stuarts had been marked by strange misfor- 
tunes. Since Bobert IL himself^ there were only two who had not 
suffered a violent death ; and they died broken-hearted — the one for 
his fEuuily troubles, the other for national disaster. Bobert IL died 
naturally (1389) ; his son, Bobert IIL, died of a broken heart (1406) ; 
his son, Jame8 J., was murdered (1435) ; his son, James IL, was killed 
by the bursting of a gun (1460) ; his son, James III., was assas- 
sinated (1488); his son, James IV., fell on Flodden Field (1513) ; 
his son, James F., died of a broken heart (1542) ; his daughter, 
Mary, was beheaded (1587); and her son, James VL, was bora 
amidst national and domestic tumults (June 19, 1566), and placed 
on the throne as rival to his mother (July 24, 1567). He was 
carefully educated by the celebrated George Buchanan ; and his 
real learning might have escaped the contempt of pedantry, had it 
been associated with manly qualities ; but of these he was utterly 
destitute, and he even disgraced his lineage by personal cowardice. 
On assxuning the government, at the age of fourteen, he gave himself 
up to worthless &vourites ; and he opposed to the turbulence of his 
nobles and the zeal of the reforming clergy a wretched sort of 
<;unning which he was pleased to call kingcraft, and which Indeed 
had somehow helped him through formidable dangers, including 
two conspiracies— the Baid o/BiUhven (1582) and the Ginorie Plot 
(1600). He was married, in 1590, to Anne of Denmark, daughter of 
Frederick U., by whom he had two sons and a daughter T Henry, 
born Feb. 19, 1593 ; Charles, bora at Dunfermline, Nov. 19, 1600 ; 
and Elizabeth, bora Aug. 19, 1596, and married in 1612 to Frederick 
the elector palatine. The children of this marriage were the princes 
Rupert and Maurice, so distinguished in the civil wars, and'iS^ojp^ta, 
vho became electress of Hanover, and mother of GeoSge I. 

The proclamation of James was received in England with uni- 
versal feivour; and in Scotland with a feeling which he himself 
expressed when ho caUed his new kingdom the Land of Promise, 
But his popularity was dissipated by what was seen of him during 
his journey to London. The subjects of the Tudors looked with 
contempt upon his ungainly person and clumsy carriage, his awk- 
ward manners and disgusting habits, his airs of conceit, and that 
fififectation of wisdom which his courtiers humoured by addressing 
Uim as Solomon, while the great duke of Sully more aptly described 
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him as Uiemost teamed foci in Ghrittendom. NTo this contempt waa 
added jealousy at the rewards which he showered upon his Scottish 
followers, and his cheapening of titles of honour. He made no less 
ihan. 700 knights during the first three years of his reign. ^ 

James was crowned at Westminster, July 25th, 1603. He retained 
Elizabeth's ministers, against whom a plot was soon formed by 
lord Gobham, the Mend of sir Walter Baleigh. This plot was called 
the Main, to distinguish it from a contemporaneous conspuacy 
called the Bye, or the plot of the priests, and also the Surprising 
Treason, because its purpose was to surprise and imprison the king. 
The two plots were much mixed up ; and Philip of Spain was con- 
cerned in one or both. One object was to set aside the kmg in 
favour of his cousin, Arabella Stuart, daughter of the duke of Lennox, 
Damley's younger brother. Baleigh was charged with accession to 
the Main, on the sole testimony of lord Gobham. After a trial, 
memorable for his dignity in bearing the scurrilous abuse of sir 
Edward Coke, he was found guilty of high treason (Nov. 17). 
He was reprieyed and confined in the Tower till 1616, where he 
occupied himself with his noble ' History of the World.* After the 
death of Arabella Stuart, Baleigh was released, but without ft 
pardon, March 20, 1616. Having tempted the king with hopes ot 
finding a Nch gold-mine, he sailed for Guiana (1617) ; but, after a 
fruitless attack on the Spanish settlement of St. Thomas, on the 
Orinoco, his crews mutinied, and he returned to certain death, that 
he might keep his pledged word. The Spanish minister, Gk)ndomar) 
now demanded his life ; and James, who was then in treaty for his 
son's marriage to a Spanish princess, had the cruel meanness to 
send him to the block on the sentence passed fifteen years before. 
Baleigh died with Christian dignity on Oct 29, 1618. 

The lady Arabella Stuart, whose name had been used in the Main 
and Bye plots, continued in &vour with James till 1610, when she was 
privately married to William Seymour, son of that lord Beauchamp 
who was the representative of the line of Mary Tudor and Charles 
Brandon, and the idea of whose succession Elizabeth had rejected 
with scorn. Seymour was sent to 'the Tower, and Arabella was 
placed in custody at Highgate. Both escaped : Seymour fied to 
Ostend, but Arabella was captured on board a French bark and 
committed to the Tower, on no charge known to the law. There 
she died in 1615, after her reason had given way under the severity 
of her treatment Her death left James and his children the sole 
representatives of the hotilBe of Stuart 

Early in his reign, James undertook the settlement of the questions 
at issue between the church and the Purita;ns. A conference was 
opened at Hampton Court ^Jan. 14, 1604), in which **the moders 
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Solomon " took an active part, making a TEurt panda of hiB leaniiiigr* 
and soon Bhowing that, now he was free from the galling yoke of 
his natiye Prosbyterian divines, he had embraced the principies of 
high episcopacy. No Uthop, no Mng, was one of his favonrite 
mftTima. The Conference broke np, leaving the two parties where 
they were. The Book of Common Prayer was slightly altered; 
and a beginning was made of that translation of the Bible which 
lias ever since been nsed as the Authorized Vernon ; a noble work, 
though in some respects inferior to the earlier translations. 

James's first parliament met on March 19, granted the king 
duties of tonnage and poundage, and confirmed the edicts of 
Elizabeth against Jesnits and recusants of the king's supremacy. 
The House of Commons also framed an ' Apology made to the King 
touching their Privileges,' showing that they held their privileges 
of rigid and not of grace, as James had proclaimed. Thus* early 
began the conflict of tne free people and parliament of England 
against that doctrine of 

'* The right divine of kings to govem wrong," 

which James left as a fatal legacy to his house. In the same year 
peace was made with Spain and Austria, the king binding himself 
not to aid the Hollanders (Aug. 18) ; and James was proclaimed by 
the new title of " King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland ** (Oct 
24, 1604). On his medals he assumed the title of ** Imperator." 

The Catholics had watched for the new reign with deep anxiety. 
Their hopes from the son of Mary Stuart were at first strengthened 
by James's promises of toleration. But when the first acts of the 
king and parliament taught them that he had neither the power 
nor the will to change the temper of the people towards them, 
<sertain fimatics planned that strange stroke of revenge known as 
the "Gunpowder Plot.** The parliament was to reassemblcb' after 
several prorogations, on the Fifth or Noveubeb, 1605. On the 
26th of October, Lord Mounteagle^ a Catholic peer, waited upon 
Cecil, now earl of Salisbury, with an anonymous letter, which 
had been sent to warn Mounteagle frt)m attending the parliament, 
which, the writer said, "shall receive a terrible blow, and yet 
they i^all not see who hurts them." It is now pretty certain that 
the letter was a pretence, to cover the more direct betrayal of his 
fellow-conspirators, by Francis Tiesham, the brother-in-law of lord 
Mounteagle. Cecil proceeded with great coolness; first consulting 
other members of the council. After six days he waited upon 
James, who was engaged in his usual occupation of hunting, at 
Boyston. Prompted, doubtless, by a hint not too broad, the saga* 
dons king ooi\}ectnred that the above words and others in the letter 
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pointed at ** a blowing up of powder ;" and Cecil was too good a 
oonrtier to prevent the discovery being blazoned abroad, as, in the 
words of sir Edward Coke, ''a divine illmnination df the royal 
mind." Ko alarm was given, either to the people or the con* 
spirators. On Nov. 4 the lord chamberlain made a cursory examina* 
tion of the vaults nnder the House of Lords, and observed a large 
stock of coals and wood in a cellar, where they found ** a very tall 
and desperate fellow," who called himself the servant of Mr. Percy. 
A. second visit was made soon after midnight, when the same man 
was seized with slow matches and touchwood and a dark lantern. 
The coals and wood proved, on a search, to be a covering for thirty- 
six barrels of gunpowder. The prisoner was taken to Whitehall, 
and declared before James and the council that, if he had not been 
apprehended, he would have blown up the parliament-house, with 
the king and royal £eimily, the peers and bishops; for he was 
authorized to destroy them as excommunicated heretics. On the 
following day his real name was extorted from him by the rack, the 
terrible effect of which is still attested by the signature to his con- 
fession. He proved to be one Guido or Gmr Fawees, the son of 
a notary of York ; a convert to Catholicism,' and for some time a 
soldier in the Sp^ish army of Flanders, where he had learned how 
to treat heretics.X He h|d been brought to London in 1604, by 
JTionuu Winter^ as a fit instrument for the plot, which had been 
formed early in that year by Bobert CcUesby, a gentleman of good 
family, who had been concerned in the insurrection of the earl of 
Essex. Catesby had sought the aid of Thomas Percy ^ a relative of 
the duke of Northumberland, and of another old friend, named 
John Wright; they were soon joined by WinUr, then by Fawkes, 
and afterwards by Robert Keyes and ChristopJier Wright, Binding 
themselves by an oath of secrecy, which they took at the hands of 
Henry OanM and other Jesuits, these seven men, with the aid of 
Catesby^s servant, Thomaa Bates, laboured incessantly for eighteen 
months, collecting gunpowder at a house at Lambeth, which formed 
their head-quarters, and bringing it over to the cellar under the 
House of Lords, which was hired in Percy's name, after they had 
toiled for some time in digging a mine. In the summer of 1605t 
Fawkes went to Flanders to engage the Spaniards in the conspiracy, 
and Catesby raised a troop of horse. Meanwhile the plot was com- 
municated to sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Bookwood, and Francis 
Tresham, all country gentlemen connected with the Jesuits, and the 
last a cousin of Catesby, who distrusted him from the beginning. 

On the 5tfi of November there was a general rendezvous of the 
oonspirators at Dunchurch, to follow up the blow which should have 
been struck in London, by seizing the princess Elizabeth. Sit 
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£yeiard Digbj was already there with a laige party, when OateBby, 
Percy, and others arrived from Iiondon with the news of Fawkes's 
arrest Marching to Holbeach in Staffordshire, they made a brave 
defence against the forces raised by the sheriff; Percy and Catesby 
were killed by one shot, as they fought ba(^ to back. Several 
others were taken and exeented, as was Gamett the Jesuit. The 
immediate result of the plot was the enactment of severer laws 
against the Catholics (1606) ; and the oath of allegiance was devised, 
abjuring the doctrine " that princes excommunicated or deprived by 
the pope may be deposed or murdered by their subjects." Arians 
and other heretics were still sent to the stake (1612). 

The reign of James I. witnessed the foundation of our coloniai 
empire. In 1607 a permanent settlement was effected at James 
Town in Virginia, Baleigh*s settlement having been abandoned (sec 
p. 177). In 1610 a charter was granted for the colonization of New- 
foundland ; and in 1620 a band of Nonconformist exiles, the cele- 
brated " Pilgrim Fathers," sailed from HoUiemd and lafided at Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and there formed the germ of the New England States. 
The charter granted by Elizabeth (1600) for fifteen years to the East 
India Company waa renewed in perpetuity (1609) ; a factory was 
established at Surat, and their trade was extended to Java and 
Sumatra (1611). In the same year, an English adventurer, sir 
Thomas Sherley, arrived as ambassador from the Shah of Persia, 
and in 1615 an embassy was sent to the Great Mogul at Agra. 

Nearer home a great step was taken towards the civilization of 
Ireland, by the formation of a company in London for the coloniza- 
tion of Ulster. To provide funds for its defence, the new order of 
" Baronets " was founded (May 22, 1611) ; but the fees for tiieir 
patents were also applied to other uses. The bloody hand on a 
baronet's shield is the cognizance of Ulster. 

The year 1612 was marked by the deaths of the minister Bobert 
Cecil earl of Salisbury (May 24), and of Henby Pkincb op Wales 
Nov. 6), of whose talents, virtues, and manly accomplishments his 
contemporaries speak in the warmest terms. A mystery hangp 
over his &te. Three months later (Feb. 14, 1613) the princess 
Elizabeth was married to Frederick, the elector palatine. All these 
three events had, sooner or later, the gravest consequences. 

Cecil's successor was a young Scot, named Bobert Carr, who had 
come to court in 1609, been installed as the king's favourite, and 
created viscount Bochester (1611). James not only aided him in 
gratifying his passion for the countess of Essex by procuring her 
divorce from the earl, but he gave Bochester, on his marriage, the 
tifle of earl of Somerset. Then followed a terrible tragedy, the 
poisoning of sir Thomas Ovcrbury, the friend of Carr, who had 
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oppoeed his passion for lady Essex (Sept 15, 1613). The crime 
was brought to light by the firee talk of the person who had pre* 
pared the poison, and the earl and countess of Somerset were con* 
Yicted by their peers (May 1616). They were pardoned by Jame^ 
whose whole conduct in the matter is most suspicious. 

But meanwhile the king had transferred his affections to a new 
favourite, Geobgb Yilliebs, who appeared at court in 1615. Ho 
was a young m^ of twenty-one ; and with a fine person he had aU 
the arts of pleasing a weak and vain man like James, who created 
him, in rapid succession, viscount Yilliers, earl, marquis, and duke 
o£ Buckingham; loaded him with wealth, and conferred on him 
some of the highest offices of the realm. These &vours engendered 
in Yilliers a capricious insolence, which rendered him hateful to the 
people, while the king was alternately terrified and coaxed into 
submission to his temper. Under his guidance the court became 
more than ever a scene of debauchery, which disgusted all who 
remembered the stately decorum of Elizabeth. Not even the plays 
of Shakspere nor the masques of Ben Jonson could redeem the low 
coarse sensuality of the king, and the unbridled profligacy of his 
favourite, which the new nobiUty, dependent on court favour, made 
haste to imitate. That the severity of the Puritans was provoked 
by the dissoluteness of the court is at least as irue as that the vices 
of the Restoration were a reaction from their moroseness. 

But public affairs were escaping from the grasp of king and 
favourite, both abroad and at home, in the church and in the state. 
** Your queen," wrote a courtier to Haxrington, '* did talk of her 
subjects' love and good affedion^'Qud in gockl truth sh^ aimed well. 
Our king talketh of his subjects* fear and suhjectiaa, and herein 1 
think ho doth well too, as long as it Jioldethgood" But James had 
neither the power nor the industry to make it hold good ; while liis 
frivolous pleasures and tho grants to his courtiers constantly drove 
him to appeal to parliament for money. In 1606 thd commons 
demurred to gpuating a supply ; and in 1610 they voted one amount- 
ing only to 100,0002., and passed a bill forbidding illegal exactions 
by the king's sole authority^ They offered James a settled revenue 
of 200,0002. in lieu of the feudal prerogatives by which he claimed to 
raise money. They also remonstrated' against tho abuse of pro- 
clamations, and the proceedings of the court of high conmiission. 
This first parliament of James was dissolved ^Feb. 9, 1611) after 
sittmg seven years. 

James's Second parliament met April 5, 1614 ; and set the great 
example of declining to grant supplies till the iUegcdimposUions and 
otlier grievances were redre88ec2.NyThis is the first dear' and direcl 
use of the constitutional *' po^^ of the purse," by which the com- 
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mons ultunately secured the whole direction of legislation. The 
obvious reply was for the king to use his prerogative of aisQolving 
parliament ; and he dismissed them angrily without their passing a 
single act Hence this was called the ** Addled Parliament" But 
meanwhile money must be had. It was raised by a benevolence; 
and now the conflict passed into its second stage, indimdual re- 
nstance to the illegal use of the prerp^tive. A gentleman, named 
Oliver St. John, was fined 5000L in the star chamber for condemning 
this method of raising money. But he had on his side the highest 
legal authority, chief justice Coke, who had already on other 
occasions given offence by maintaining the laws of the land where 
they opposed the king's will. On one occasion he had said that 
*' his highness was defended by his laws ;** but James told him " he 
spoke foolishly, for he was not defended by his laws, but by God ;*' 
and Coke had to beg pardon on his knees I He was at length dis- 
missed (Nov, 1617), while sir Francis Bacon, who had maintained 
the king's prerogative against Coke, was made lord keeper (March 
7, 1617), and in the following year lord chancellor. He was also 
created viscount Si Albans. 

James was equally eager 'to assert his authority in religious as 
in civil matters, and he dealt with both in the same petty and 
ineffectual manner. By issuing a proclamation allowing of public 
sports on Sundays after divine service, he irritated the Puritans to 
no purpose, and exposed himself to a rebuff from archbishop Abbot, 
who forbade the reading of the proclamation in churches (1618). 
The year before James had revisited his native country for the first 
time, only to impose episcopacy upon a people who had cast it off 
(1617). Scottish preachers' soon began to declaim against prelacy, 
though it was reserved for the next reign to reap the fruits of &11 
these measures. 

Another root of discord and a new power of opposition was being 
rapidly developed from the king's foreign policy. He had made 
peace with Spain, as we have seen, in 1605, abandoning the 
Hollanders, and only stipulating for the moderating of the powers 
of the inquisition over English subjects trading in Spain. In 1609 
he mediated a twelve years' truce between Spain and Holland, an 
Qnforeseen effect of which was to send the Etglish and' Dutch 
privateers, who had preyed upon the Spaniards, to the seas of the 
West Indies, where they became the terribly renowned Btiocaneers. 
while others joined the Barbary corsairs in tiie Mediterranean. i 

The murder of Henry IV. of France by the fanatic Ravaillac^T^ - 
(1610) made the people more averse than ever to alliances witli 
Catholic powers; and they viewed the death of Baleigh as a 
sacrifice to propitiate Spain, with which power James was already 
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meditatmg a closer connectioii by the marriage of his son Charles^ 
now prince of Wales, to the infanta Maria, second danghter of 
Philip III. The Spanish ambassador, Gondomar, protracted the 
negociations, to prevent James from aiding the Protestants of 
Germany, whose cause was in the greatest peril. 

The emperor Matthias died in 1619, and was succeeded by Fer- 
dinand II., who also claimed the kmgdom of Bohemia by right of 
inheritance from Matthias. But the Bohemians, who had heartily 
embraced the Beformation, offered the crown to Frederick, the 
elector palatine^ son-in-law to James I. and nephew of prince 
Maurice of the Netherlands, in the hope of forming a great Fro- 
(.estant alliance. James at first held aloof, till the popular indigna* 
tion forced him to send 4000 volunteers, not to aid Frederick in 
Bohemia, but only to defend the palatinate. Meanwhile Frederick 
was defeated by the Austrians at Prague (Kov. 7, 1620), and the 
father of the fature kings of England fled for his life to Holland ; 
while the Spaniards, under Spinola, ravaged the palatinate, meeting 
with littie resistance except from the small English force under 
sir Horace Yere. The battle of Prague proved the deathblow to 
Protestantism in Bohemia and Southern Germany. 

To crown all these provocations, James closed the year with a 
proclamation, ** forbidding any of his subjects to discourse of state 
matters, either foreign or domestic ". (Dec. 23, 1620). 

The temper of the people was reflected in theThird'patliament, 
which the king's wants compelled him to call after an interval of 
seven years (Jan. 30, 1621), and to whom he afterwards said, — ** I 
have often piped unto you, but you have not danced." They 
granted him a small subsidy, and then turned to the redress of 
grievances, in a spirit of vengeace on their authors. The system of 
granting monopoUes and patents as a source of revenue had grown 
Into an enormous abuse; and the commons impeached sir Giles 
Mompesson, who had patents for licensing alehouses, and for gold 
and silver thread, which he had made of base metal. He fled 
beyond seas. A still greater evil was the venality of the judges ; 
and it is moumfid to record the name of the great Lobd Bacon 
as one of the chief offenders. He was impeached by the commons 
before the lords, for corruption in his of&ce of chancellor. He con- 
fessed to twenly-eight articles; his only apology being that the 
presents he had accepted had never influenced his decisions, and 
that his finilty had lain in partaking of the abuses of the times. 
But such excuses were unheeded by a parliament which had set 
about a new work of reform ; in which his old enemy, air Edward 
Coke, was a chief leader ; and where so many remembered his treat- 
ment of Essex as well as his flattery of James. The late cbancellov 
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was sentenced to pay a fine of 40,0002., to be Imprisoned in the 
Tower during the kmg's pleasure, to be banished from court, and 
to be incapable of holding any state office or of sitting in parliament. 
The king remitted bis fine and soon released him, providing for 
him by a pension of 1800L a year ; and Bacon spent the remaining 
five years of his life in the uninterrupted study of philosophy, hy 
which his name has been inunortalized. His own reflection on hia 
fall was this : — ** I was the justest judge that was in England these 
fifty years ; but it was the justest censure in parliament that was 
there these 200 years.** 

This praise could not be awarded to the cruel sentence passed 
on a Boman Catholic barrister, Edward Floyd, for expressing Iiia 
joy that " goodman Palsgrave and goodwife Palsgrave {i.e, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elector Palatine) had been driven from Prague." The 
commons, without hearing him, sentenced him to be whipped, to 
have his ears nailed to the pillory, and his tongue bored. Ho 
denied the charge and appealed to the king, who demanded of the 
commons how they dared to judge offences which did not touch 
their privileges. The cslbq was transferred to the Star Chamber, 
and Floyd was fined 5'OOOZ. and imprisoned for life. The whole 
affair is a memorable example, to show how the country party were 
driven by passion into the very outrages upon justice and into 
. acts of cruelty from which they themselves were soon to suffer. 

The parliament was prorogued on June 4 ; but before separating 
they recorded a unanimous resolution to spend their lives and 
fortunes in defence of their religion and of the palatinate. They 
met again on Nov. 20, indignant at the imprisonment of one of 
their members, sir Edwin Sandys, during the recess, and at the news 
that the Austrians had overrun the palatinate, inflicting all manner 
of cruelties on the Protestants. The commons presented to the 
king a petition, drawn up by Coke, against the growth of popery in 
general and the Spanish alliance in particular, praying that the 
palatinate might be defended, and that prince Charles might be 
married only to a Protestant. James, who had already made a 
treaty with Spain for the maniage, and for the toleration of Popery 
CApril 27, 1620), wrote to the speaker, commanding the house not 
to meddle with any matter which concerned, his government or the 
mysteries of state, as things far above their reach and capacity ! To 
their renewed claim of liberty of speech, he replied that iheir 
privileges were derived from the grace and permission of his aneesiors 
and himsdf. Upon this the commons drew up their celebrated 
Pbotbstation, asserting that " the liberties, franehisest privileges^ and 
jurisdieHons of parliament are the ancient and undotdtted birthfight 
and inheritance of the subjects of England" (December, 18, 1621 K 
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James sent fbr their journals, tore out the record with his own hand, 
and prorogned the parliament (Dec. 29), which was soon after db* 
solyed (Feb. 8, 1622). The authors of the Protestation, Coke, Ptm, 
and Selden, were imprisoned, with other members, as well as the 
earl of Oxfrad ; for it deserves especial notice that the peers had 
acted with the commons. In this parliament the die was cast, and 
^hat contest was fairly begun between the crown and the country, 
in which James had sown the wind ; and his son, trained in his 
principles, was to reap the whirlwind. N/ 

Thus left to his own counsel, the Idngproceeded with the Spanish 
match, and hoped by its means to obtain the peaceable restoration 
of the elector palatine. Philip IY., who had succeeded to the 
throng of Spain (1621), promised to obtain the necessary papal dis 
pensation, whUe James engaged not only to tolerate Catholic wor- 
ship, but to endeavour to reunite the churches, and gave an earnest 
of his intentions by releasing persons confined as Popish recusants. 
Philip promised his good offices towards restoring the elector pala- 
tine. Things were in tliis position when Buckingham proposed to 
prince Charles to give the court of Spain the pleasing surprise of a 
visit, and James somewhat reluctantly consented (Feb. 1623). The 
prince and Buckingham travelled in disguise, under the names ot 
John and Thomas Smith.*" At Paris "John Smith'* saw and fell 
in love with the princess Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XTTI. 
This accident, and Buckingham's disorderly conduct at Madrid., 
ruined the whole scheme. The prince and Buckingham returned 
to England (Oct. 5) ; and after some further negociation the match 
was broken off in December, James losing the two millions of pro- 
mised dowry, and all hopes of the recovery of the palatinate. 

Jtaaea* Fourth Qnd last parliament met on Feb. 19, 1624. Buck* 
ingham satisfied the house with a garbled version of the recent nego- 
ciations, the truth of which prince Charles came forward to attest ; 
and this was the first public exhibition of that vice of insincerity 
which afterwards ruined him. War was declared with Spain for the 
recovery of the palatinate, and 800,000Z. were voted. An act was 
passed, declaring monopolies illegal ; and an impeachment was pre- 
ferred against the earl of Middlesex, lord treasurer, for corruption in 
his office. He was found guilty by the peers, and fined 50,000L 

Parliament was prorogued May 29, and James found himself 
crossed in his favourite schemes, committed to war against his will, 
and treated with contempt by his son, over whom Buckiagham had 
acquired a complete ascendency. He consented to the prince's 
marriage with Heoorietta Maria, and the treaty was concluded Nov. 

* This genuine English name was also taken by the late king Lonis Philippe, who 
(led into England as " William Smith " in 1848 
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12. la the folloiring epriiig Ihci iing caught an agne Bmong th« 
dompa of hU &voarit« residence at Theobalds, in Hertfbrdiiiire, and 
died ^March 27,1625), in the 23rd year of his reign OTerEnglatitl, 
and the 59th of his age. His better qnalitieB were uentraligied by 
his orerweening conceit of hU ovn wisdom and hia royal authority. 
Though the oonfliot which tie provoked only came to an lasne under 
his BOD, there was not a claim of preiogatiTe made by Charles, 
nor an assertion of privilege by his earlier parliaments, which had 
not been first pnt forward under James. 

The growing intercoarse with Italy gave a new direction to art 
imdor the Stnarta , and the style of archilectnre which Palladia bad 
invenlod &om the classdcat models was cultivated fn England by 
Inigo Janet. Hia great design wm the new palace of Whitehall, a 
rast edifice, of which the BanqnetHng-hooEe was the only part com- 
pleted. It now forms the Chapel Royal. The wealthy merchant, 
air Hugh XyddeUon, led the way in civil engineering, by the con- 
stmdion of the Nta Biver for supplying London with water. Hod- 
eon, Baffin, and other intrepid navigators, opened a new path of 
maritime enterprise in the Arctic regions. / 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

THE HODBB OP STUART — eoittintted. 

ckabi.es 1. Frvm hit Aeeenion U> the Meetmg if the Long 

ParUammt. i.D. 1625-1640. 

CoABLis I. (1625-1649) wu bom at Dunfermline, Not. 19, 1600. 
Soon allCT hit (stbei'B accession to ibe Uuone of England he was 
created duke of York, and, in 1612, tlie deatb ot hu elder brother 
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Honry made him prince of Wales. Succeeding his &ther on March 
27, 1625, ho was married by proxy (June 13) to the princess Hen- 
rietta Maria of France, whom Buckingham conducted to England 
(June 25). J 

The personal character of Charles presented a marked contrast | 
to the undignified conceit, the childish firiyolity, and the gross ' 
sensuality of his father. He was dignified and devout, and grave 
even to melancholy. He applied himself steadily to the business of 
the state, and set about the pa3rment of his father's debts by the 
sacrifice of the royal forests, in which James had delighted. ** The 
face of the court was much changed in the change of the king.'* 
But the hopes of serious men of aU parties were destined to dis- 
appointment, peuily through the pernicious influence of Bucking- 
ham, partly through the bad advice of the queen, but chiefly through 
Charles's high views of prerogative, and the strangemixture of violence, 
irresolution, and duplicity displayed in his dealings with his subjects. 

A new parliament met on June 18 ; and after voting twt) small 
subsidies (about 140,0002.) for the war with Spain, they required an 
account of former subsidies, and a redress of grievances. In vain 
did Charles urge on them his necessities. Their spirit of opposition 
was inflamed by the discovery that Buckingham, as lord admiral, 
had lent some ships to the king of France, to be employed against 
the Huguenots, who were defending themselves in their last strong- 
hold at Bcchelle. This parliament, in &^ was entirely goided by 
the old popular leaders. Coke; Selden, Fym, and others, to whom 
must now be*added the names of sir John Eliot anti sir Thomas 
Wentworth. They had removed from Westminster to Oxford on 
account of the plague ; and the appearance of the disease in the 
latter diy gave Charles a pretext for dissolving a parliament from 
which he could obtain no supplies (Aug. 12, 1625). 

After an attempt to raise money by loan, and an abortive attack 
on Cadiz under lord Wimbledon, Charles called his Second parlia- 
ment (Feb. 6, 1626). The sherifib had been directed to exclude the 
chief patriots ; and no writ of summons was issued to the earl of 
Bristol, the late ambassador to Spain. These stretches of preroga- 
tive both recoiled on the court. Bristol appealed to the lords, and 
hia writ was then issued ; and on a new attempt to intimidate liim, 
he accused Buckingham as the author of the war with Spain. Mean- 
while the commons presented to the peers articles of impeachment 
against Buckingham (May 8). The king sent the managers (sir 
Dudley Digges and sir John Eliot) to the Tower, but released them 
oil the refusal of the House to proceed with business. The same 
method was tried with a peer, the earl of Arundel, with the liko 
result ; and this teeond parliament was dissolved (June 15, 1626), 
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Among vaxioTis attempts now mode to raise money without the 
eauotion of parliament 'was a general locm, for refusing to contribute 
to which seyeral gentlemen were imprisoned ; and the judges set at 
nought the 'chiof ^provision of the Magna Oharta by deciding that 
a special mandate from the king justified this step. Meanwhile 
cardinal Eichelieu, the prime minister of Louis XTTI., had laid siege 
to La Eochelle; and England, already at war with the whole 
Austrian power in Germany and Spain, declared war also against 
France. Buckingham, who was believed to be the chief adviser of 
this measure, sailed with a fleet and army to La Bochelle ; but the 
HuguenotR distrusted and refused to receive him. He landed at 
the Isle of Kh^; and after losing two-thirds of his men, and all his 
hope of military reputation, he returned to England (Oct 12, 1627 . 

The want of money compelled the calling of a Third parliament 
(March 17, 1628), which was qonspicuous for the station, wealth, 
and learning of its members, among whom were many of the gentle- 
men who had suffered for resisting the general loanJ^ In his opening 
speech tiie king told them that, if they refused to/elieve his neces- 
6itie8,'.lie would resort to other means ; but yet they set to their 
work T^th perfect temper ; and after voting five subsides, but before 
completing* the- grant, th^ embodied their claim for the redress of 
grievances in ihe memorable Petition op Bight, which has been 
called the Second Great Charter of the people of England. The 
grievances complained of were these : — Forced loans and benevo- 
lences ; taxes imposed without the consent of parliament ; arbi- 
trary imprisonments; the billeting of soldiers; and martial law. 
The remedy asked was not the grant of any new liberties, but the 
observance of 'the ancient rights of the people, as embodied in 
Magna Oharta. The king tried aU methods of evasion, and asked 
the commons to trust <him for their rights and liberties, *\to the 
pi:eservation of which he held himself in conscience as well obliged 
as of his prerogative." To show that they were in earnest, the 
commons commenced proceedings against Buckingham. Upoathis 
the king gave way, and the Petition of Bight passed into the statute 
•which bears "the same title (3 Car. I. c. 1 ; June 7, 1628). The pro- 
ceedings of this parliament against the prelates of the court party 
will be noticed presently. 

' Buckingham was ^ saved from impeachinent by the pitorogatian of 
parliament. (June 26), but in two months he fell a victim to the 
knife of Felton (Aug. 23). The asssissm, a lieutenant in the army, 
was a man of melancholy temperament, who had served under 
Bi^cMngham at the Isle of Bh^, and had been disappointed of pro- 
motion. He obtained entrance into the house at Portsmouth where 
the duke, surrounded by his officers, was preparing a new expcdi* 
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tion to aid La Bochelle, and stabbed him with a knife. Amidflt the 
confusion that ensned, Felton was seen walking composedly in firont 
of the house. He at onoe avowed the deed, but would confess to 
no other motive than that he had ^ed the duke as a public enemy. 
Charles wished to have him racked, but the judges declared the 
practice illegal; and thus ended the horrid system of extractiDg 
evidence by torture. Fulton was executed on Nov. 27. Meanwhile 
the fleet prepared b^' Buckingham had sailed under the earl of 
Lindsay, but nothing was effected; and the fall of La Bochello 
(Oct 28) left cardinal Bichelieu at liberty to perfect his great 
scheme of absolute moiiiarchy, which ultimately proved the ruin of 
the Bourbipns. \ 

Charles's feebler attempt at the same policy was hurrying the 
Stuarts to speedier ruin. The eoneession of the Petition of Bight 
and the death of Buckingham, instead of turning the king into a 
new path, seemed only to irritate his opposition to the popular 
party, botii in Church and State. The former subject now olaima 
our attention. The great body of Protestants throughout Europe 
had by this time been parted into two chief doctrinal sections, by 
the same controversy respecting the sovereign grace of Qod and the 
free will of man which had been discussed in the 5th century be- 
tween Augustin and Pelagius. The leaders of these two parties, 
were Csdvin and Arminius. The views of Oalyin were adopted, ia 
general, by the English reformers under £(dward YI., and still more 
decidedly by John Knox and the Kirk. of Scotland. James I. waa 
long aCkilvinist, and took part, by his envoys, in the condemnation, 
of the Arminians at the Si/nod pfDort in Holland (1618) ; but a party 
was gaining strength in the Church of England who combined with 
Arminian views a leaning to the ceremonies of the Church of Bome». 
and an extreme assertion of the divine rights both of bishops and of* 
kings. James at last joined this parity, |brbade the clergy to preach 
predestination^ and conferred bishoprics on several leading Armi- 
nians* Charles, who had early adopted the same views, encouraged 
their avowal from the pulpit, especially by Dr. Mainwaring, who,, 
preaching before the king at Whitehall, condemned those who re* 
fused the general lokn las Enemies of God and of the king. Tho> 
leader of this party was William Laud, who was bom at Beading^ 
Oct 7, 1573. Wliile a student at Oxford his opposition to the 
Puritans incurred the censure of the vice^hancellor Abbot. He 
became chaplain to Neile, -the Armidian bishop of Bochestor, who* 
introduced him to James I. Having accompanied the king to Scot- 
laud, and aided him in the restoration of episcopacy. Laud was made 
bishop of St. Davids (1621> and translated by Charles I. to the see 
of Bath and Wells (]1626). One passage in Laud's diary speaks*^ 
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Tolnmes. When fined by the Long Parliament (Dec. 21, 1640) for 
an illegal imprisonment, he writes, ** Say the imprisonment were 
more than the law allow ; what may [not] be done for honour and 
religion sake ? " 

The king's fiivour to this party had from the first given dissatis- 
faction to his parliaments. In 1625 they condemned the * Appello 
Oansarem* of Dr. Montagu, a king's chaplain, who had already 
been censured by the last parliament of James, and silenced by 
archbishop Abbot. The parliament of 1628, after the enactment of 
the Petition of Bighl^ framed a" remonstrance accusing bishops 
Neile jind Laud of favouring Popery. Charles replied by advanc- 
ing Laud, directly after the prorogation, to the bishopric of London 
(July 11), with the powers of the primacy, archbishop Abbot having 
been suspended for his opposition to the high-church party ; and 
about the same time Montagu was made bishop of Ohichester. 

DCingerous as was such a counsellor as Laud, whose learning and 
earnestness of purpose only made his extreme littleness of mind the 
more miscfiievous, it was CSiarles's fate to ^ain over from the popular 
lanks a new adviser, whose nobler qualities proved still more flttal. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, of a wealthy Yorkshire family, was bom 
in London in 1593. He sat for Yor^hire. in several parliaments, 
where he was one of the most eloquent leaders of the country party ; 
•and he was imprisoned fbr refusing to contribute to a forced loan. 
In 1628, after the death of Buckingham, he was gained over to the 
court by the offer of a peerage, and was created baron Wentworth. 
His old comrade Pym said to him, ** Ton are going to be undone ; 
but remember that, though you leave ns now, I will never leave 
yon while your head is on jotu shoulders.'* Wentworth's was a 
deliberate choice. His clear mind saw that the constitution had 
lost its balance ; that either the king or the <parliament must be 
«upreme ; and ho chose the part most congenial to his pride of 
birth, his haughty courage, and his boundless ambition. 

WhQn the parliament reassembled (Jan. 20, 1629) they refused 
all supplies till they should have discussed grievances, and resolved 
that ** whoever should bring in innovation of religion. Popery, or 
Arminianism, and any that shopld advise the taking of tonnage and 
poundage not granted by parliament, or that should pay the same, 
should be accounted enemies to the kingdonLr~ This resolution 
was passed on March 2, amidst a strange scene of confusion. The 
speaker, Finch, who was soon afterwards made chief justice, re- 
fuQfsd to put it, and said that he had a command from the king to 
adjourn and to put no question* He then left the chair, but he was 
forced back into it, and held there by HoUis and Valentine while 
the remonstrance waB passed by acclamation. During this scene 
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the doors were locked ; and the gentlenuui usher, who had been 
sent hy the king, was kept waiting outside. He now entered, and 
ended the sitting by removing the mace from the table. liiight days 
later (March 10) the king dissolved the parliament, with a speech 
which characterised his opponents as ** vipers ;*' and a proclomatioia 
was issued, intimating his intention to govern without parliaments 
(March 22). Sir John Eliot, HoUis, and Valentine were imprisoned 
for refusing to answer in the court of King's Bench for their con- 
duct in parliament They disdained to accept of liberty on the 
condition of finding sureties for their good behaviour ; and sir Joha 
Miot died m prison (Nov. 27, 1632). 

The great experiment of absolute government, to. which Charlea 
had now committed himself, lasted for eleven years (1629-1640). 
His chief advisers were the queen^ Laud, and Wentworth. Boyal 
proclamations were declared to have the force of statutes. The 
taxes condemned by parliament were levied, and peace was made 
with France (April 14) and Spain (Nov.). The courts of High 
Commission and the Star Ohamber became more active and arbi- 
trary than .ever, imposing heavy fines and infiicting cruel punish- 
ments for sedition, libel, and nonconformity. Two examples may 
suffice. Dr. Alexander LeiglUon^ a Scottish divine, was imprisoned 
and put in the pillory (Nov. 1630) for writing a book entitled 
'Zion's Flea against Prelates,' in which, besides attacking the 
bishops, he called the queen a **Ganaanite and idolatress." He 
was twice whipped and branded, had his ears cut off and his nose 
slit, and remained in prison eleven years, till he was released by 
the Long Parliament. His son became archbishop of St Andrew» 
under Charles It. Prynn^, a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, hod written 
a quarto of 1000 pages, entitled ' HiBtriomasiix^'' against stage plays^ 
interludes, music, dancing, and other festivities. As some of tlies& 
amusements were patronised by the court, the Star Chamber con- 
demned the book as a seditious libel, and sentenced Prynne to bo 
put from the bar, to stand in the pillory at Westminster and Cheap- 
side, and to have one of his ears cut off at each place, to pay a fino 
of 50002. to the king, and to be imprisoned for life (1633). The 
* Book of Sports* was again issued ; and all the clergy were com- 
manded to read in their churches the proclamation which enjoined 
the king's subjects to amuse themselves on Sundays, after morning 
service, according to its directions (1633). 

While Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, was silting in the 
Star Chamber to direct these measures and to pxmish the Puritans^ 
and was conforming the worship of the Church of England nearer 
and nearer to the Bomish model» Wentwortli was maturing his plan& 
for making the king absolute. In 1629 he was created a viscounty 
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and made lord president of the Ck>ancil of the North, an offico of 
almost despotic authority. In 16S3 he was sent to Ireland as lord 
deputy, and there he put in practice the model of government which 
he designed to introduce into England. " You may govern as you 
pleafio," he wrote to Laud. ** I know no reason but you may as 
well rule the common lawyers in England as I, poor beagle, do 
here, and that upon the peril of my head. I am confident that the 
king is able to cany any just and honourable ac^n thorough all 
imaginable opposition.** Thorough is the constant watchword of bis 
correspondence with Laud, 

Passing over innumerable details of this despotic government, we 
come to the great act of opposition which has immortalized the name 
of John Hampden. Having been rated, at 20s., as ship-money, for 
his estate in Buckinghamshire^ Hampden refused to pay the tax as 
illegal. His example was followed by others. The recusants were 
cited into the Exchequer Chamber, where, after an argument which 
lasted for six weeks, the twelve judges, with two exceptions, gave 
their sentence for the crown \ ** which judgment," says Clarendon, 
*' proved of more advantage and credit to the gentleman condemned 
than to the king's service*' (June 12, 1637). In the same year the 
press was placed under the most rigorous surveillance by a decree 
of the Star Chamber (July 1) ; and a proclamation (April 30) re- 
stricting emigration to America seemed to shut out the oppressed 
from the last sad refuge of voluntary exile. S/" 

At length a crisis was brought on by ^JHailes's determination to 
force the v^rtgliRh ecclesiastical system upon Scotland. Though 
never recognised as the head of the Scottish Church, apd without 
consulting the General Assembly, he issued a set of canons, and u 
liturgy, slightly varied from that of the Church of England. On 
Sunday, July 23, 1637, the liturgy was appointed to be read for the 
first time in the cathedral of St. Giles at Edinburgh ; but the dean 
no sooner appeared in his surplice than his voice was drowned by 
the cries o^ " A pope I a pope 1 Antichrist 1 Stone him I " When 
the bisliop mounted the pulpit to appease the tumult, a stool was 
thrown at his head ; and the magistrates could scarcely disperse 
the congregation. The nobility and gentry, for the most part, made 
common cause with the people ; and when they found the king in- 
flexible, they organized a provisional government, consisting of four 
** Tahlei,** the nobility, gentry, ministers, and burgesses. The Tables 
drew up the celebrated instrument called the Covenant, which 
contained a renunciation of popery, and an engagement for mutual 
defence in resisting religious innovations (March 1, 1638). Almost 
the whole people flocked to subscri^ the Covenant. Charles made 
great concessions, but it was too late. Without reference to his 
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authority, a general assembly met at Glasgow (Sov, 21, 1638), and 
abolished episcopacy, the court of High Commission, the canons, 
^md the liturgy; while the nation prepared for war, seizing the 
fortresses and opening communications both with France and with 
the English malcontents. Charles levied a largo army (Feb. 1639), 
and joined them in person at York ; but when he reached Berwick 
he suddenly made a pacification with the Scots, conceding all their 
demands, and engaging that a parliament and a general assembly 
should be called to compose all differences (June 18, 1639). These 
bodies met in August, when the parliament made such proposals 
for limiting the king's authority that they were prorogued by the 
royal commis^oner. They sat on in defiance of his authority, and 
the war recommenced. 

In England preparations for the new campaign involved Charles 
in the necessity of calling a, Fourth parliament, after an interval of 
eleven years; but the day of reckoning for the misrule of that 
period was still postpoBed for a few months. The parliament, 
which met April 13, 1640, proving to be resolute in discussing 
grievances before supply, was (^ssolved abruptly on the 5th of May. 
It is sometimes called the Short Parliament, On the night of the 
11th an attack was made by a mob on Laud's palace at Lambeth. 
This riot was cons&ued into treason, as being a levying of war, and 
one of the rioters was executed. 
>^ Meanwhile the Scots were preparing to enter England with an 
^ army of 25,000 men to back their petition for a redress of grievances. 
They passed the Tweed on the 20th of August. On the 27th they 
defeated a detachment of 4500 men' under lord Conway at New- 
burn-upon-Tyne, and took possession of Newcastle. The king was 
now at York with Wentworth, who had returned from Ireland, and 
had been created earl of Straffofd. Charles summoned a great 
council of the peers to meet him at that city ; and by their advice 
he consented to a treaty, and conimissioners were appointed on both 
sides to meet at Bipon. Here an am^stice was agreed on (Oct. 26). 
The negociations were transferred to London, and a weekly subsidy 
of 5600Z. was granted to the Scots while they renudned in England. 

The system of governing without a parliament had now finally 
broken down ; and Charles, making a virtue of necessiiy, emnounced 
to the peers at York his intention to call a parliament. This step 
was virtually a surrender of the government to tiie popular party, 
and the commencement of the Fibst English Revolution. The 
returns to the writs included all the surviving popular leaders, who 
had directed the course of former parliaments and had suffered in 
the cause of liberty, such as Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Vane, and St 
John. The coming change was preceded, as is usual, by popular 
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tfommotions. A mob broke into St. Paul's, where tlie court o( 
High Commission was sitting, and lore ap the benches, with cries 
uf " No bishop 1 no High Cominiesiou ! " And thia nas the last 
sitting of that odious court (Oct. 2'i), Strafford and lAud were 
-eapecially threatened. Even the former quailed before the coming 
Elonn, and wished to return to IrcL^nd ; while Land conunitted Lis 
fears to the pages of bin diary, and sew in the MI of hia portrait from 
a wall in his palace too true an onea of his own appioacbing fhte. 

Amidst these s^ns of the times, met that memorable assembly, 
the Fiflh parliament of Cliatlea I., which hae obtained, from ita 
dorstion. Uie name of the Loss Pasuament. It sat from Nov. 3, 
1640, till it was turned out byCromwell, April 10, -ISSa, and waa 
not finally Ai^Tcd tiH. 1660. (See p. 227.) It formed for those 
twelve years ^d a Tinif the real government of Great Britain, fbr 
the power of Charles ceased wiU) its meeting, thoi^h his nominal 
reign was prolonged till his nnhappy death on Jan. 30, 1649. / 



CHAPTEE SXVI. 

THE HOUBB OP BTUAKT — conttnwd. 

CHARLES I. From the Meeting 5/ the Long Partiaanent to 
the Exetutiw of the King. a.D. 1640-1649. 

Chables irent doim to hie new pniliameDt with bat little etaKr 
and opened it vitU a apeecl) invitjog the laying aside of nupicion 
on botli sides. Bat confidence wea irrepunblf destiojed. The 
common* elected LenUiall for tbeir speBker. in opposition to the 
king's wtabes. Petitions for the rediess of grievances poured in from 
all aides : but the first hearing iras given to those of the imprifioned 
and nmtdlated victtms of the Blar Chamber, who were released and 
compensated for their fines and sofferings. On the 9th of Ifovember 
Str^brd came to London, in dependence on the king a promiee.that 
" not a hail of his head shoold be tonched b; the parliament ;'}^Ani 
on the lltb, P;rm moved his iuqieavhmenl Cor high treaaon. The 
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debate was conducted witii dosed doors, lest Strafford should loam 
what was doing and advise a dissolution. The Tote Vras^mssed 
unanimously, with tiie concurrence even of the moderate royalists; 
. amongst whom Hydb and Falkland now became conspicuousi. 
A crowd of members followed Fym to the House of Lords : the bill 
of impeachment was presented, and Strafford, coming down to the 
house in haste, was at once ordered into custody. He was removed 
to the Tower on Nov. 25th. The lord keeper Finch, and sir Francis 
Windebank, who were next attacked, fled to Holland and France. 
Then came the turn of Laud« who was denounced by the Scots as 
"the great incendi^uy." The new canons framed by him were 
declared by the commons illegal (Dec. 16), and he was ordered into 
43ustody by the lords (Dec. 18). Commissions were sent out to 
def£u;e and remove all images and superstitious ornaments of 
<2hur(^hes (Jan. 23, 1641) ; but they also destroyed many beautiful 
monuinen^, and, among the rest, Cheapside and Charing Crosses. 
Persons who had exercised illegal powers, including the levy of 
arbitrary taxes, or who had concurred in the sentences of the CQurts 
of the Star Chamber aud High Conunission, were proceeded against 
aa '* delingu&nts '* (Jan. 1641). 
>C/ On the 15th of FelHroary the Triennial Act was passed to prevent 

< ^Sbj further attempt to govern without a parliament It provided that 
A parliament should meet at least once in every three years; that 
the lord chancellor and other officers should take an oath to issue 
the necessary writsf that, if the chancellor fidled to issue the writs 
by the Brd of September in each third year, bjxj twelve peers might 
do so ; tliat, in de&ult of the peers, the sherij^ mayors, and other 
municipal officers should summon the voters ; and^ as a last resort, 
that the electors might meet and choose representatives, who should 
assemble on the third Monday in January. Nor could the par- 
liament be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, without their own 

^>>^nsent, within flfiy days after their meeting. On the lf)th of 
liaroh the commons passed a bill to prevent clergymen from hold- 
ing any civil office, and the bishops from sitting in the House of 
Lords ; but it was rejected by the p^ers. This was the first instance 
of any serious difference between the two houses. 

The trial of Strafford was now at hand. The charges against hun, 
in twenty-eight articles, had been laid before the lords on Jan. 30, 
and his case had been referred to a joint coiomittee of the two 
houses, who were sworn to secrecy. The trial commenced on 
March 28th in Westminster Hall, which was fitted up with great 
state. The ^eers sat as judges on raised benches, with lord Arundel 
as high steward on the woolsack; and on another stage of raised 
seats were placed the commons as accusers. The throne was vacanti 
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bat beside it-waa a closed gallery for thn king and queen, who were 
present throughout the tiiaL The aecusation set forth all Strafford's 
illegal and arbitrary measures, his acts of individual oppression, and 
his supposed plot to subvert the constitution by help of an army 
zaised in Ireland. There was quite enough of .proof (and much 
more has since been brought to light) to bear out the resolution of 
the commons *' that the earl of Strafford had endeavoured to sub- 
vert the ancient and fundamental laws of the realm, and to introduce 
arbitrary and tyrannic^ government.'* But it vluai difficult to bring 
his conduct under the legal definition of high treason. The essence 
of that crime was in attacking the king's person, or certain points 
of his prerogative, all of which were strictly defined by the statute 
of Edward in. How then could acts done in the king's serv^c^» 
and in extension of his prerogative, be construed into treason 
against him? or, if they could, under which head of the statute 
could Strafford's acts be classed? Fym argued, with great power,, 
that, as the king was the head of the state and the central point of 
the oonstitutioli, with the ruin of which he must fall, tliere could be 
no higher treason against him than to subvert the constitution. 
Treason against the people he maintained to be treason against the 
throne, especially for the consequences it threatened to tlie king; 
himself. '* Arbitrary power," said he, "is dangerous to the 
king's person, and dangerous to his crown." He proved this 
from the examples of eastern despotisms, and from our own 
early history, and he added^ in a prophetic spirit, that the sove- 
reign who abetted such treason was not himself safe from **a 
miserable end.*^' To bring Sti;afford*8 acts under the Statute of 
Treasons, reliance was placed on his scheme for using the Irish 
army in England, which was construed into a " levering war against 
the king.'* To prove the scheme itself, Fym at length produced 
the notes of a deliberation in the council, taken by the secretary 
sir Harry Vane, and found by the younger sir Harry Vane in hia 
father's cabinet It was now the 18th of April ; and Strafford, who 
had borne himself most nobly through the trial, spoke for two 
hours and a half in his defence, though suffering from illness, with 
an acuteness and eloquence never perhaps surpassed even in West- 
minster HalL He protested against the whole doctrine of con- 
structive treason as injustice, and unanswerably exposed its im- 
policy. "No man,*' he said, "will know what to do or say for 
fear of such penalties.*' His peroration was qb touching as his 
argument was powerful ; and, as one of the bitterest of his enemies 
records, ** he moved the hearts of all his auditO;|»b some few excepted, 
to remorse and pity." Even Pym betraye^ some such feeling as, 
in his concluding speech, he encountered, tne glance of his ancieul 
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friend. Bat he and his comrades were convinced that either 
Strafford's head mnst tsM or theirs, and with theirs the liberties of 
England* 

To ensure his condenmation they took another course, while the 
trial was still in progress. On the 10th of April, Pym brought in- 
a Bill of Attainder, which the commons passed on 'the 21st, 59 
members voting against it in a house of 263. We find Hampden 
votmg with Digby in the minority, while Hyde and Falkland were 
strong supporters of the bill. In the Hou^e of Lords, only 45 peem 
were present when the question came on, though about 80 had at- 
tended the trial ; and the bill was only cpiried by 26 to 19 (April 
29). The debate in the lords throws a most interesting light on 
the opinions of the day concerning constructive treason. The 
judges, being asked whether the articles on which the lords found 
Stitifibrd guilty amounted to treason, replied that he ** deserved to 
undergo the pains and forfeitures of high treason by law." 

The Bill of Attainder now only awaited the king's assent, which 
was loudly demanded by the people. Strafiford wrote to Charles^ 
offering himself as a sacrifice to the public peace. At this juncture 
an officer named Goring betrayed to the commons a plot, to which 
the king had assented, for bringing up the army of the north,, 
nominally to protect parliament, but really to overawe or forcibly 
dissolve it. The commons drew up a protestation, to defend the 
Protestant church, his Majesty's person and power, and the lawful* 
rights and liberties of the people; which was signed by every 
member of both houses, except two of the peers, and by multitudes 
of the people. They next passed a bill to prevent the dissolution 
of the present parliament without its own consent, thereby making 
themselves independent of their constituents as well as of the king.. 
On the 10th of May the royal assent was given by the same com- 
mission to this bill and to the attainder of Strafford ; and, after a 
feeble show of pleading for his life on the next day, Charles left hin^ 
to his fate. Strafford received the intelligence with the exclama- 
tion, ** Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men ; for in> 
them there is no salvation." He preserved his calmness and courage 
to the last. In passing from his apartment to Tower Hill, he 
stopped under the window of his fellow prisoner Laud, and asked 
his blessing. One blow of the axe put an end to his ambitious 
career, in the forty-ninth year of his age (May 12, 1641). 'The 
justice of his death is still a question of dilute ; as to its policy, 
few will now defend such a mode of punishing a minister even for 
political crimes, so long as a milder sentence will suffice to deter 
others from plots against the constitution. \/ 

**The one supremely able man the kifng had" being thus r&» 
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moved, the parliamont proceeded to abolish the courts o£ Star 
Chamber and High CommisBion ; and, with the former, the arbitrary 
jarifldictions of the king in conncil, the conncils of the North and 
of the Welsh Marches, and of the coonties palatine of Lancaster 
and Cheshire. They voted 306,0p0{. to the Soots, who had remained 
in England, and imposed a poll-ta;^ for the payment of both armies, 
which were disbanded August 6. They granted a subsidy of ton- 
nage and poundage to the king, to last only from May 25 to July 
15 ;* and before adjourning (Sept. 8), they appointed a committee of 
both houses to sit during the recess, with large powers. The com- 
mons' committee occupied itself with the affiiirs of the church. 
The personal conduct of the clergy was inquired into by what was 
called the committee of seandciUjus minietertt a name deserved by 
some of those who were deprived, though there were also many 
oases of oppression. The deprived ministers were allowed one-fifth 
of their former incomes. 

Early in August the king w^nt to Scotland, where he made 
large popular concessions, conformed to the presbyterian worship, 
and received several covenanters into the privy council. Mean- 
while a terrible rebellion broke out in Ireland. The disbanded 
soldiers of Strafford's lomy joined with the discontented Catholics 
in a rising which began in Ulster (Oct. 23, 1641) and sooi^ spread 
over the whole country, even the Catholics of the "English pale** 
joining in it The other English settlers were almost exterminated, 
death being the least of the cruelties inflicted on them. The 
number that perished is estimated at from 40,000 to 200,000 ; and 
Dublin was the only spot of Irish soil preserved to England. 

F&rliament re-assembled on Oct. 20, and on the 25th they re- 
ceived the news of the Irish rebellion, which inflamed their animo- 
sity towards the Catholics, and their suspicions against the king, 
who returned to London on Nov. 25. The commons had already 
drawn up a Kemokstbance, in 206 articles, enumerating all the 
grievances of the last Sixteen years, and vehemently ascribing tliem 
to a popish faction in the king's councils. It was only carried, after 
a warm debate of fourteen hours, by the small majority of eleven 
(Nov. 22). Among its opponents were Falkland and Hyde, the 
latter of whom 'had now secretly gone over to the court, as the 
former did soon after. I| was presented to the king (Dec. 1) with- 
out being sent to the peers for their concurrence. It was, in &ct, 
-an appeal to the people, for whose use it was printed and widely 
distributed. An answer was also published, drawn up by Hyde on 
the part of the king. 

When Charles returned from Hampton Court to keep Christmas 
at Whitehall, several reduced oIHcers and gentlemen of the inns 
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of court offered ihemselyes as his body-goaid, under Colonel Lune- 
ford« a man of bad character ; and dsdly conflicts ensued between 
l^evti and rioters of the popular party, especially the London 
apprentices. The latter, from their close-cut hair, were nicknamed 
J^ctdndfieacU by their opponents, who called themselves Cavaliers ; 
and ^ese terms were soon applied to the two parties in the coming 
conflict. In these riots the bishops were so repeatedly insulted that 
they 'Were hindered from attending in parliament ; and on Dec. 28, 
twelve bishops joined in a protest against all acts passed in their 
absence as illegal. They were at once impeached by the commons 
and Committed to the Tower (Dec. 30). On the next day tlie Mng 
refused the request of the commons for a body-guard under the 
earl of Essex, the late commander of the army. 

The year 1641' closed with these signs of the contest of open 
force which began with the new year." On Jan. 3, 1642, the 
attorney-general, in his Majesty's name, exhibited articles of treason 
in the House of Lords against lord Eimbolton and five members of 
the House of Commons, namely, Hampden, Pym, sir Arthur Hazelr 
rig, Hollis, and Strode. The next day the Mng went in person to 
the house to arrest the five members, who were not present ; and 
his retiring was^ accompanied with loud cries of "Privilege I Privi- 
lege ! " The five members took refuge in the dty, whither Charles 
went the following day (Jan. 5) to address the common coimcil 
and demand their surrender, while parliament met only to adjourn^ 
after appointing a conmiittee to sit at Merchant Taylors' Hall« 
where defensive measures were organized. Charles now retired to 
Hampton Court (Jan. 10), while the members were brought back in 
triumph to ^he house, escorted by the London trained bands under 
Skippon (Jan. 11). The next day lord Digby and Lunsford ap- 
peared in lums for Charles at Kingston. They were voted traitors 
by the ccmimorfs. i)igby escaped to the continent; but Lunsford 
was taken and committed to the Tower. 

The king now listened to the wiser counsels of Hyde, Col^epper^ 
and Falkland. On Jan. 20 he sent a message to the house, ofiering 
to consider their grievances. They returned their thanks, but 
required that the oomxnand of the militia and of the chief fortresses 
should be placed in their hands.. Air the same time they directed 
Gk>ring and Hotham, the governors of Portsmouth and Hull, to hold 
those fortresses "for king and parliament." They proceeded to 
raise men and money under the pretext of the Irish rebellion. Tho 
king made a last concession by assenting to a bill excluding the 
bishops from the House of Lords ; and then escorted the queen to 
Dover, whence she passed over to Holland (Feb. 16), carrying witli 
her the crown jewels, which she pawned to buy arms for tiie kingp- 
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From Dover Charles went to Theobalds (Feb. 28) ; and, refusing 
the request of the parliament to remain near London, he proceeded 
«lowly northwards with the prince of Wales and the dnke of York. 
At Newmarket (the race-course of which place was established by 
him) he held an angry conference with the earls of Pembroke and 
Holland and the commissioners of the commons, and finally refused 
to give up the command of the militia (March 9\A He reached 
York on the 19th, and was well received in thflrcounty, which 
levied a guard for his person. On April 23 he presented himself 
before Hull, but was refused admission by sir Jolm Hotham. 

The parliament meanwhile made active preparations. They 
issued new commissions of lieutenancy (April 15), and appointed 
the earl of Essex to the command of an army hastily raised, to 
which Xrondon fiimished 4000 men in one day, besides large con- 
tributions of money, plate, and female ornaments. After some 
fruitless proposals for peace, and denunciations of treason by each 
party against the adherents of the other, the king marched south- 
wards at the head of his army and gave the signal of Civil Wab, 
by unfurling his standard at Nottingham, a ceremony which was 
equivalent to the proclamation of martitd law (Aug. 22, 1642). 

It is impossible to do more than iiidicate the leading points of the 
conflict which ensued ; most lamentable in itself, but yet glorified 
by the chivalrous loyalty of the one party, and the devoted patriotism 
of the other. On the side of the king weire most of the nobility and 
principal gentry, who viewed his cause and theirs as one, all of the 
clergy who had adopted high church principles and fbared the 
growth of Presbyterianism and other forms of dissent, and the 
fieiy youth of the upper classes, together with many adventurers of 
profligate character and broken fortunes. He had the able counsel 
of Hyde, Falkland, Colepepper, and other moderate statesmen, who 
had now finally retired from the parliament, and accepted office from 
the king. N^is troops were animated by the fiery courage of his 
nephews Maurice and "Bupert of the Rhine.*' But he wanted 
abler generals, and the supplies of arms and mon^ which the queen 
contrived to send him were quite inadequate to his necessities. 

The people in general favoured the cause of the parliament, 
whose strength lay in the great towns, and especially in the sturdy 
trained bands of London. At a time when standing armies were 
not yet formed, the militia were a^very effective in&ntiy. In cavalry 
the army of the parliament was much the VTeaker. Some gentle- 
men, such as Hampden, raised troops from the young fiumers on 
their estates ; others, like Olives CsoinnELL, who now began his 
military career as a captain of horse, were careful to " raise such 
men as had the fear of God before them, as made somo conscience 
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of what they did.** But for the rest, he thxLB descrihod them : — 
** Your troops are most of them old decayed serving-men, and tap- 
sters, and sach kind of fellows ; and their troops are gentlemen's sons, 
younger sons and persons of quality : do you think that the spirits of 
such mean and hase fellows will ever he able to encounter gentlemen 
that have honour and courage and resolution in them?'* Both 
parties were scantily provided with artillery and firearms, and many 
a lance and sword, breastplate and steel cap, were brought out after 
long disuse. But both sides found another weapon in the now free 
press, which teemed with pamphlets and ballads, while the news- 
papers, or DiumaU as they were called, spread intelligence and 
kept alive paily spirit in every comer of the realm. John Milton, 
whose mighty pen laboured for the cause of the parliament, and 
who lias left the noblest defence of the freedom of the press, in his 
* Apology for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,' thus describes 
the state of London :-A** B^old now this vast city ; a city of refuge, 
the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and surroimded with 
His protection. The shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers working, to fashion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than there be pens 
and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas." But there waa still another and 
a mightier force at work. It was a war of religion ; and here the 
advantage was on the side of the parliament Men of the purest 
piety, like bishop Ken, were to be found on the king's side ; but 
the cry of "Church and King" meruit, in most mouths, only a 
venerable institution ; while " the Cause " of the other party signi- 
fied an earnest, though often fiEmatical belief^ sustained by religious 
habits which gave the camp the aspect of a conventicle/^ But 
neither in church nor state was there any great spirit ofnbstility 
to the ancient institutions of the kingdom. ^ As^ in quieter times, it 
is our boast that, with few exceptions, the highest Tory and the 
greatest liberal ore still attached to the constitution, so, even in this 
war of opinion, the advocates of despotiskn in the one camp, and the 
theoretical republicans in the other, formed as yet an insignificant 
minority. In religion, the ^eat mass of the people were still 
attached to the Church of England, and it was only the refusal of 
moderate reforhii( that led to the triumph first of Presbyterianism 
and then of Independency. 

From Nottingham the king sent proposals to the parliament 
(Aug. 29), but they would listen to no terms till he shoiUd furl his 
standard and give them the command pf the militia. On Sept 9 
they published a declaration of the causes of the war, and on the 
same day the earl of Essex marched from London with the trained 
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bands, to take tho command of the army at Northampton, which 
now nnmbeied 15,000 men. The king retreated to ShrewBbnr^L 
where his army mustered 10,000 men, under the command of the 
earl of Lindsay. The cavalry were under prince Bupert, who had 
already opened the campaign by seizing Worcester, and routing a 
party of the parliamentary horse. Advancing again towards the 
capital, Charles encountered Essex in a Bloody but indecisive battle 
at £dg£hill in Warwickshire, where lord Lindsay vras mortaUy 
wounded (Sunday, Oct. 23, 1642). Essex retired to Warwiok,\ind tho 
king advanced to Oxford, which vros entirely devoted to him, and be- 
came his head-quartdrs for the most part of the war. Marching on 
towards London, he seized Beading, and defeated a parliamentary 
detachment at Brentford (Nov. 12); but Essex, who had reached 
London by hasty marches, met him at Tumham Green with superior 
forces, and the king retired to Oxford (Nov. 29). 

After fruitless negooiations for peace, Essex opened the campaign 
of 1643 by taking Beading (April 27) ; but the war languished in 
the south, the only action worth recording being a merQ skirmish 
at Ghalgrove in Oxfordshire (June 18), which is memoraUe for the 
fall of John Hampden, who died of his wounds on June 24. In the 
north the royalist spirit enabled the earl of Newcastle to keep the 
upper hand against the parliamentary general, lord Faibfax, who 
was completely routed at Atherton Moor, near Bradford. But the 
chief sqene of action was in the west, where an indecisive batUe at 
Lansdownt near Bath (July 5), was followed by a complete victory 
gained by the royalists, near Devizes, over sir William Waller 
(July 13), who surrendered Bristol to prince Bupert (July 27). 
The king now formed the siege of Gloucester (Aug. 10), but raised it 
on the approach of Essex, who on his part retired to avoid an en- 
gagement; but at Newbury in Berkshire he found the king before 
him, and a battle, in which both sides displayed desperate valOur,^ 
was closed by night (Sept. 20). Here died the devoted Falkland, 
who, since the outlxreak of the war, had fallen into deep dejection, 
and kept reiterating the cry of " Peace I peace I" Both armies, 
exhausted by this battle, retired into winter quarters. 

Falkland's cry for **Pe€ice" had been' uttered also in London; 
and a conspiracy to foroe the parliament to accept terms had been 
formed by the poet Edmund WdUer, himself a member. But tlie 
leaders were still resolute. They formed with the Scots the 
"Solemn League and CJovenant," which the parliament sub- 
ecribed themselves, and ordered to be signed by all under their 
authority. This celebrated instrument bound the subscribers to 
extirpate popery and prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism, and pro- 
laneness : to maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, to^ 
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gether with the king's authority ; and it pledged them to mutual 
defenca, /The Scots received a subsidy of |00,000Z., and prepared 
to enter England, in Jan. 1644, with an aniy of 40,000 men, under 
the earl of Leven. The king, on the other hand, had already 
sought aid from Ireland, where the marquis of Ormond was now 
at the head of 50,000 men. Concluding an armistice with the Irish 
(Sept. 15, 1643), he sent over a large force, who landed at Mostyn 
in North Wales, but were routed by Fairfax at Nantwich (Jan. 25, 
1644). Fairfax united his victorious army "v^ith the Scots, and 
formed the siege of Ybrk, whither lord Kewcastle had retired. 
Prince Bupert ^advanced to its relief with 20,000 men. Fairfax 
and Leven raised ^e siege, and the armies met at Masstom Moor 
(July 2). GromWell, at the head of his ** Ironsides " (as his troops 
were called from their armour), brok^ the right wing of* Buperf s- 
army,* under the prince, himself; while the royalists had the like 
success on the other wing. The victorious bands, finding them- 
selves &ce to face as they returned from the pursuit, renewed the- 
combat, which ended in the complete defeat of the king's forces, 
and established the military reputation of Cromwell. York surren 
dered to Fairfax, the Scots took Newcastle, and the authority of the 
parliament was supreme in the north (Oct 1644). 

We must now return to' the south and the west. At the be- 
ginning of this year Charles called the parliament to Oxford. The 
summons was obeyed by the majority of the peers, but the common» 
were only half as numerous as the house at Westminster. Th& 
Oxford parliament sat from Jan. 22 till April, and endeavoured to 
raise money by an excise. The king had also a mint'at Oxford, while 
parliament made a new great seal in place of that which was in the 
king's possession. In April, Ess^x and Waller marched against 
Oxford. Charles retired to Worcester, but returned suddenly and 
defeated Waller at Gropredy Bridge, near Banbury (June 29), three 
days before the battle of Marston Moor. He then turned against 
Essex, who had meanwhile advanced into Cornwall, and who now 
found himself surrounded. The infantry under Skippon surren- 
dered, with their arms, baggage, and ammunition ; while the cavalry 
passed the king's outposts in a mist, and Essex escaped in a boat tO' 
Plymouth. But a new army under ihe earl of Manchester (formerly 
lord Eimbolton) defeated Charles at Banbury, though not decisively, 
drove him back to Oxford, and then retired into winter quarters. 
This campaign is memorable for the first appearance of Egbert 
Blake, afterwards the celebrated admiral, who was now a colonel 
in the parliamentary army, and took Taunton. In Scotland the 
royal standard was raised by James Graham earl of Montrose, who» 
with the aid of a body of Irish, defeated lord Elcho at Tippermuirt 
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near Perth (Sept. 1\ and sacked Abetdeen (Sept. 12). The year 
olosed with the condemnation of archbiflhop Land by bill of attainder 
(Deo. 17). He was beheaded on Jan. 10, 1615. 

l^eanwhile a schism, which had long existed among the popular 
party, had come to a head. As opinions against episoopacy had 
grown stronger, the minds of men were turned towards the Preshy' 
terian model of c^nrch government ; and this movement was aided 
by ti^e dose alliance with Scotland; The celebrated Assembly of 
Dimnes, which met at Westminster (Jnne, 1643), framed a Galvini&tic 
and presbyterian model of doctrine and discipline, to which parlia- 
ment adhered ; but seme of the ablest leaders, indlnding Cromwell 
and sir Harry Yane, had adopted the views of the Jnde^^endents, who 
maintained tiiat each congregation formed a complete cHnrch* and 
that the civil power had no aathority in matters of religion. These 
doptrines spread rapidly in the army, in close connexion with re- 
publican theories of government;, and the Independents now aimed 
at supremacy. In November, Cromwell accused Manchester in 
parliament of backwardness in the field, while Essex and the Scot- 
tish commissioners were plotting against Cromwell himself. At 
length the House of Commons passed the ** Self-denying Ordinance," 
by which the members of both houses were excluded from civil and 
military offices (Dec. 21). The army was remodelled. Essex and 
Manchester were excluded. Sir Thomas Fairfax was made general, 
and, by his special desire, the services of Cromwell were retained 
as lieutenant-general and commander of the horse, notwithstanding 
the ordinance. The peers agreed to the ordinance on April 3, 1646. 

During these proceedings serious negociationsfor peace were car- 
ried on at Uxbridge. The conferences were opened on Jan. 30, and 
a truce was agreed on for twenty days. The demands of the parlia- 
ment emb^ed the abolition of episcopacy and the liturgy, the settle- , 
ment of Ireland by their authority, and the command of the militia. 
Charles had consented to sign a treaty, when he received a letter 
from Montrose, announcing a great victory over the marquis of 
Argyle at Inverlochy, and praying him not to treat with rebels. 
The negociations were broken off on Feb. 22 ; and it was afterwards 
proved, from the king's private correspondence, that he had never 
entered on them in good faith. 

In May, Charles marched from Oxford, relieved Chester (May 15), 
and seized Leicester (May 31). On the news of these successes, 
Fair£Ei:s:, who had Idid siege to Oxford in the king's absence, marched 
northwards, while Charles turned back to relieve Oxford. The 
armies met at Nasebt, near Market Harborough, in a fiercely-con- 
tested battle. Charles displayed great ability and courage ; but by th<9 
tashness of Rupert, and the skill and courage 6i Fair&x and Crom« 
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well, this last great battle was lost, and tlie cause of the king wa» 
ruined (June 14, 164^). His private cabinet, which was among the 
spoils, furnished the parliament with terrible proofs of his bad £Eiith. 
.Charles escaped to Wales, where the Scots advanced on him from 
the north ; and Fairfax overran the west, while Cromwell reduced 
the midland counties. Bupert surrendered Bristol (Sept. 10) ; and 
Charles, after attempting the relief of Chester (Sept. 23), shut him- 
self in Oxford (Nov. 5). His last hopes from Scotland were extin* 
guished by the defeat of Montrose by Lesly, at Philiphaugh (Sept. 
13). His overtures to the parliament met with no response ; and 
the secret negociations which he attempted with the Scots and the 
Independents were fraught with mutual suspicions of insincerity. 
At lost, on the approach of Fairfax to Oxford, he resolved to throw 
himself into the hands of the Scots, who, besides beii^g his ancient 
subjects and fellow-countrymen, be^an to view with alarm the pro- 
gress of independency. He escaped from Oxford in disguise (April 
26), and reached their head-quarters near Newark (May 5). Though 
treated with all respect, he was required to issue orders for the sur- 
render of all his garrisons in England, and also of Dublin, to the 
parliament ; he was urged to take the Covenant ; and was involved 
in a controversy with Henderson, a Scotch divine, in which Charles 
showed much learning. 

Betreating to Newcastle, for the greater security of their prize,, 
the Scots proceeded to treat with the English parliament, who were 
at first disposed to resent their reception of the king. At length 
they agreed to retire from England, receiving 400,0002. for pay and 
expenses, and to surrender the person of the king, who was accord- 
ingly given up to the parliamentary commissioners at Newcastle 
(Jan. 80, 1647). Charles was kept in close custody at his own house 
olHolmbyHn Northamptonshire, cut off from his friends, and re- 
fused even the ministration of his own chaplains, because they had 
not taken the Covenant (Feb.). Oxford had surrendered to Fairfax 
in the preceding summer ; the prince of Wales had escaped to 6cilly» 
and tiience to France ; and, on March 30, the surrender of Harlech 
Castle put an end, for the present, to the first civil war. 

The parliament now attempted to get rid of the army by sending 
part of it to Ireland and disbanding the remainder, dismissing all 
officers above the rank of colonel, except sir Thomas Fairfax— a 
direct blow at Cromwell and the other leaders of the Independents. 
The soldiers persuaded Fairfax to advance towards London ; and 
from their head-quarters at Safiron Walden they addressed an im- 
perious petition to the parliament, who sought to conciliate them 
by sending Cromwell, Skippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to inquire 
into their distempers. These generals appointed a council of the 
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piincipal officers, with a representatlTe asBembly composed of two 
privates or inferior officers from each company, who were called 
adjutators, or, by a happy corruption, agitators. They at once drew 
up a statement of their grievances ; and they took the best means of 
enforcing them by seizing the person of the long. This bold mea- 
sure was effected by an ** agitator '* named Joyce, on June 4 ; and on 
the 7th the king had an interview with Fair&s and Cromwell at 
Boyston, and expressed his wish to remain with the army. On the 
^th the army, encamped on Newmarket Heath, took a solemn en- 
gagement not to suffer themselves to be disbanded. The presby- 
tefSan leaders now resolved to make a charge of treason against 
Cromwell, who had returned to London ; but he fled back to the 
army at Triplow Heath, and was received with acclamation. Ho 
was followed by the parliamentary commissioners, who rode with 
FaxrSax to the head of each regiment, and read to them the votes of 
parliament. In each case an officer stepped forward and promised 
a reply when the votes had been laid b^ore a council of officers and 
adjutators. The men were asked if this was their answer, and they 
replied, ** All ! all ! " (June 10.) The same day they moved on to- 
wards London, having sent forward a letter to the lord mayor and 
aldermen, declaring their desire for a settlement of the kingdom on 
the basis proposed by parliament before they took up anns. A re- 
spectful answer was sent to their head-quarters at St. Albans ; and 
on June 16 they d«nanded the impeachment of eleven leading 
members, and marched to Uxbridge on the 25th. The next day 
the eleven members retired firom the house, upon which the army 
fell back to Beading. During all this time the king was with them, 
treated as if he were on a royal progress, and receiving his Mends 
freely^ At length a demonstration of the apprentices against the 
change in the officering of the militia, which parliament had yielded 
to the army, provoked a fresh advance to Hounslow Heath, where 
the speakers of both houses (Manchester arid Lenthall) presented 
themselves, with their maces, attended by eight peers and about 
sixty commoners. Armed with this show of constitutional autho- 
rity, the army entered London without opposition* conducted the 
«peakers to Westminster, levelled the. lines that had been thrown 
up round the city, and placed the whole government in the hands 
of the Independents—the parliament quietiy submitting, and re> 
seinding all their votes against the army. 

Charles was now brought to Hampton Court, where he lived, in 
outward appearance, as a king ; but his position caused the greatest' 
perplexity to his guardians as well as to himself While Cromwell 
and Ireton were holding frequent conferences with him, risking 
their favour with the army, and incurring the suspicion of the re- 
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publicans by their efforts to save him, there is every reason to 
believe that he was conspiring with the Scots for their destruction. 
At length he solved their perplexity and sealed his own fate by 
escaping from Hampton Court on the night of Nov. 11, and taking 
refuge with Colonel Hammond, the governor of the Isle of Wight, 
who conducted him with much respect, but really as a prisoner, to 
Oarisbrooke Castle (Nov. 14). 

Cromwellf now master of the king and parliament, took prompt 
measures to restore his authority over the army, which had been 
shaken by the extreme fanatics, who were called LeveUen, He 
ordered tiie meetings of th^ agitators to cease; and, on being dis- 
obeyed, he openly seized the ringleaders at a review, and had one 
of them shot on the field by sentence of a court martial. The mo- 
mentous questions of the settlement of the kingdom and the dis- 
posal of the king's person were debated in a secret council of officers 
which Cromwell held at Windsor ; and it was at the sittings of this 
coimcil that the daring scheme was first opened of bringing the 
king to justice. Fresh overtures from Charles were met by the 
parliament with four proposals, which would have left all dvil and 
militaiy afiairs in their hands. The king refused, ^nd renewed 
negodations with the Scots. He attempted to escape through a 
•window of his apartments in Carisbrooke Castle^ but stuck fast be- 
tween the bars (Dec. 28), and his confinement was made more 
rigorous. It was now voted that no more addresses should be made 
to him, or communications received from him (Jan. 18, 1648). This 
vote was virtually a renimciation of allegiance. , 

Meanwhile the Scots were preparing to aid the king, and a royalist 
Inaction broke out in England. There were riots in London and 
insurrections in Wales and Kent, which were put down by the 
energy of Cromwell, Fair&x, and Skippon. The young' duke of 
York (afterwards James JD escaped fj^om Si James's (April 22), 
and the crews of seventeen ships of war lying at the mouth of the 
river sailed for Holland and put themselves under the command of 
the prince of Wales. In accordance with the ** Migagement** formed 
^t Carisbi-ooke to restore. Charles, the Scots entered England on 
July 5, with a large army under the duke of Hamilton, and were 
joined by the royalists of the north under sir MarmadukeLangdale. 
They were met by Cromwell and Lambert, who defeated Langdale 
at Preston (Aug. 17) and Hamilton at Uttoxeter (Aug. 20). The 
more ardent Presbyterians, who were opposed to the ''Engage- 
ment,'* now rose in the western lowlands and marched on Edin- 
burgh, in conjunction with the highlanders of Argyle. This was 
called the "Whiggamore Baid," from the ery " Whig*' (get on) 
used by the Scottish carters to their horses ; and this strange nick- 
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name is still the title of the great party of prcgress. (The oppodto 
name of Tory, which came into use later, was the native name for 
the Irish banditti) On Sept. 20 Oromwell entered Scotland, joined 
Argyle &i Edinburgh, and arranged the goYemment according to 
the views of the Whigs. In TCngland this second civil tear was 
finished by Fairfax's capture of Colchester (Aug. 28), when sir 
George Lisle and sir Charles Lucas were shot l^ sentence of a court 
martial — an exception to that general abstinence from military execu- 
tions which forms so &vourable a contrast to the Wars of the Boses. 

During the absence of Cromwell* the moderate party renewed 
negociations with Charles, by sending commissioners to treat with 
him at Newport (Sept 18). The king's appearance— careworn, but 
not dejected by his captivity, during which his hair had turned 
gray — moved compassion, as much as his ability in the disouasiona 
commanded admiration. But while he was secretiy writing, ** My 
great concession this morning was made only to facilitate my ap- 
proaching escape," he could not make up his mind to a sufficient 
show of concession on the question of the Church ; and the con- 
ferences, after being protracted above two months, were broken off 
on Nov. 28. The delay had given time for Cromwell to reappear. 
He had been detained in the north by the resistance of Pontefract ; 
and on the 20th of November he forwarded to Fairfax the petition 
of his army against the treaty of Newport ; while the anny of Fair- 
fax, moved by Ireton and Ludlow, presented a remonstrance, de- 
manding the punishment of the king and the dissolution of the par^ 
liament, which they charged with perfidy to the cause (Nov»60). 
On the same day the king was seized at Newport by order of the 
council of the army, and imprisoned in Hurst Castle, while the army 
advanced to London. Even then, HoUis proposed to proclaim the 
officers traitors ; and the parliament, though shrinking &om such 
extremes, had the courage to adopt the concessions of the king, a&a 
sufficient basis for a treaty, by a majority of 129 against 83 (Dec. 5). 
The next day Ireton prepared for action, and on the 7th Colonel 
Pride surrounded the house with two regiments, seized 52 members, 
and shut out 160 others. This process was called " Colonel Pride's 
Purge" The remnant of 50 or 60 members (nicknamed the "Bump,'*), 
who were all of the Independent party, reversed the recent vote. 
Cromwell reached London during the night of the 7th, and declared 
that " he had not been acquainted with this design, yet since it was 
done he was glad of it, and would endeavour to maintain it.*' 

All was now prepared for the closing act. While Charles lived, 
he might always be used by the Scots and Presbyterians to destroy 
the present leaders. To bind his conscience by a treaty with rebels 
had been found impossible. The leaders of the popular party 
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thought his death neoesBary for their self-preservatioii. But few 
m\l now defend the policy of the deed. It spread a thrill of 
horror through Europe, and gaye a pretext for the misgoyemment 
of the Restoration. 

While the council of thok army firamed the plan of a republic, 
under the name of " The Agreement of the People," the House of 
Commons appointed a committee to prepare a charge against the 
king (Dec. 23). They declared it treason for a king to leyy war 
against his parliament (Jan. 1, 1649), and, in spite of the refusal 
of the peers (Jan. 2), of whom only sixteen met, to concur in the 
bill, they passed an ordinance, appointing a high court of justice for 
the trial of *' Charles Stuart, King of England " (Jan. 6). Charles 
had been brought &om Hurst Castle to St. James's (Dec. 18), and 
thence to Windsor (Dec. 22). He was now conducted to White* 
hall by major Harrison, a furious republican (Jan. 19). On the 
next day the high court of justice met in Westminster Hall, Its 
original plan included 150 mem|>ers; peers, commoners, and 
aldermen of London. The refusal of the peers to concur reduced 
it to 135, of whom only 69 answered to their names. Bradshaw 
sat as president The king, when brought in, sat down in the 
chair prepared for him, still wearing his hat, and none of the 
members uncoyered to him. His demeanour was that of stem con- 
tempt. He spoke firmly against the jurisdiction of the court, which 
adjourned to the 22nd. On that and the following day the same 
scene was repeated. The 24th and 25th were spent in collecting 
eyidence, which was produced in court on the 26th, and on the 27tJi 
the court assembled to pronounce sentence. The king asked for a 
conference with the parliament in the Painted Chamber, which was 
refused. After a speech from Bradshaw to the king, enumerating 
all his offences, the clerk read the sentence, that his head should bo 
seyered from his body. 

The Scots protested against the proceedings; the Dutch inter- 
ceded in the king's behalf ; the prince of Wales sent a blank sheet 
of paper, subscribed with his name and sealed with his arms, on 
which his £Either*s judges might write what conditions they pleased 
as the price of his life. Solicitations were found fruitless with men 
whose resolutions were fixed and irreyocable. 

There were only two clear days between the sentence and its 
execution. They were spent by Charles in deyotion, and in taking 
leaye of his third son, prince Henry, and his daughter, the princess 
Elizabeth. The death warrant was signed on Jan. 29, and the open 
street before Whitehall was named as the place of execution. At 
ten o'clock on the morning of the 30th, Charles walked across the 
park from St James's to Whitehall, where he spent about three 
hours in prayer, and then receiyed the sacrament Between two 
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find three o'cloc'lc be was led out on to the scaffold, whioh wns 
erected in front of the central window of the banqnetting-hall. 
When Charles stepped oat of the window npon the scaffold, ho 
found it so Burrannded with soldiers that he could not expect to 
he heard by anj of ths people. He addressed his diacouise to the 
&w personB who were aboat him ; jnatifiod hia own innoceDce m 
the late &tal wars, though he acknowledged the equity of hia execu- 
tioo in thee;esof his Maker ; and observed that an nnjust sentence, 
which he had soffered to take effect, whs dow pnnisheff by en nojust 
sentence upon hiniBelf. When be was preparing hinuelf for the 
block, bishop Joxon, who had been allowed to attend him, called 
to him, " There is, sir, but one stage more, which, though tuibulent 
and troublesome, ia yet a ver; abort one. Consider, it will soon 
carry you a great way ; it will carry yaa [rom earth to heaven ; and 
there you shall find, to your great jny, the prize to which jou haaten, 
a crown of glory." " I go," replied the king, " from a corruptible 
to an inoortuptihle crown, where no disturbance can have place.' 
At one blow his head was ievered from hie body. A man in a 
vizor performed the office of ezecutiouei; another, in a like dis- 
guise, held up to the apectators the bead streaming with blood, and 
cried aloud, ■' This ia the head of a traitor 1 " (Jan. 30, 1649.) 

Charles died in the 49th jcnr of hia age and tUe 21th of his 
reign ; and was buried at Windsor, Fob. 8, Nearly two centuries 
later, hia coffin wna opened in presence of George IV., and the 
features still showed that melancholy which is seen in the portraitd 
bj Vandyke, and especially in that triple likeness which Btrucl^ 
an Italian artist as stamped with the presage of miafortune. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. ' A.D. 1649-16G0, 

[ Abott an hour after the death of Charles I. (Jan. 30, 1649). 
proclamation naa made in London, that whoever should proclaim a 
new king, without the authority of parliameui, ehoul<i be deemed 
■a ttaitor. On Feb. 6 the conunooB voted the House, of Lords 

, "ueeless and dangetoni," and it sat no more till the Bestoralion. 

.On the 7th they declared the office of king "nnneceBsaiy, butthen- 
«ome, and dangeroOB, and therefore to be abolished." They adopted 
& new grfiftt seal (Feb. 8). reopened the courts of law (Feb. 9), and 
committed the execntive government to a council of state conaisting 
oC thirty-eight pereons (Feb. H), of which Brsdshaw was made 
preaideiil, and Millon Latin aecrelary. The appointment of colonels 

. DIake, Deau, ami Popliam as admirals (Feb. 24), soon led to great 
lesultsabroiid; but it was flrst neceaearj to restore or<Ier at home, 
.Olid in IrelttiHl nud Scollaiid, T}ie dnko of Hamiltou, tho carl of 
Holland, and lord Capol wcro tried and executed for a royalist con- 
L 2 
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Bpirac^ (.March 10). Amutinyof Itie " Levellers " in Qieitniiy was 
eiippreBBed by the eoergj of Fairfax and Cromwell ; and Lilbame, 
their leader, vae imprisoned (March 27). 
^Tlie goiremment of Ibelakd had been delivered np by the 
marquia of Ormond to tha parliament in 1646. After the king's 
death, Ormond was recalled by the Iriah Catholics, and took nearly 
all the foTtrasses, except Dublin, Bel&st, and Londonderry. Crom- 
well was now appointed general-in-chief and lord lieutenant of 
Ireland (June 22). He left London on Jalj ID, and Bent oa to 
JDnblin B reinforcement, which enabled colonel Jonet, the governor, 
to inflict on Onnond a disaatrona defeat (Aug. 2). Cromwell him- 
■elf reached Dublin on Ang. 18 ; stormed Dnigheda (Sept. ]2) and 
Wexford (Oct 9) : and, by putting their garrisons to the sword, ia- 
tjmidaled the other fortresses into surrender, and atrack tertur alika 
into tho native Irish and the royalist Engliah. " Truly I believe,"* 
he wrote, " this bittemesa vdll Bave much effusion of blood ; " and., 
whatever judgment may be paised npou the means, this end wa& 
secured /t>r Oie time. The conquest was finished by a short cam~ 
pnign in the following spring ; more than 10,000 Irish were peis- 
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mittod to take service in the armies of France and Spain; and 
Cromwell, leaving Ireton as his deputy, returned to London (May 
31, 1650) to meet new dangers from the side of Scotland. 

The triumph of the Independents and the execution of the king 
had entirely alienated the Scots, who hastened to proclaim Ghables 
II. at Edinburgh (Feb. 6, 1649). But the rigid Presbyterians, who 
then ruled the kingdom, had no intention of receiving him, except 
upon their own conditions ; and when Montrose raised the royal 
standard in the north, he was treated as a public enemy. This 
gallant nobleman was taken prisoner, and, under an old act of at- 
tainder, passed in 1644, he was hanged at Edinburgh with the most 
omel izisults (May 31, 1650). Charles, who had inherited the fatal 
duplicity of his family, disavowed the commission which he had 
<given to Montrose, accepted the Covenant, and arrived in Scotland 
on June 16. Meanwhile both sides had prepared for war; but 
Fairfax was unwilling to lead against the Scots, and resigned his 
4X>mmi88ion. Cromwell was appointed his successor as ** captain- 
general and commander-in-chief of all the forces raised and to be 
raised within the commonwealth of England *' (June 26), and he left 
London on June 29. The veteran Lesly prepared to receive him 
by wasting all the country south of Edinburgh, so that, when Crom- 
well crossed the Tweed (July 16), he was dependent on his fleet 
for supplies. Marching along the coast to Musselburgh, he found 
Lesly posted between Edinburgh and Leith in a position too 
strong to be attacked (July 29). Failing to tempt the wary Scot 
to a battle, Oliver retired to Dunbar [Jvlj 31). /Lesly followed 
bim, and blockaded the passes towards England ; and Cromwell's 
army daily wasted away by sickness. At length the imprudent zeal 
of the preachers drove Lesly to try a battle, and he led down his 
right from the hiU of Doon to the level ground (Sept. 2). Cromwell 
saw the blunder, and exclaiming, ** The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands,'* gave orders for attacking the exposed wing at dawn. 
The result was the famous victory of Dxjnbab, in which 4000 Scots 
were killed, and above 10,000 taken prisoners (Sept. 3, 1650X 
Edinburgh submitted at once ; its castle surrendered on Dec. 18, 
and Cromwell became master of all the country south of the 
Forth. 

Meanwhile Charles endeavoured to escape from the covenanters 
to the highlands ; but he was brought back to Perth, almost as a 
prisoner (Oct. 25), and crowned at Scone (Jan. 1, 1651). Cromwell, 
who had fallen ill tlirough exposure to the weather in a march to 
Stirling (Feb.), took the field again in June, and secured Perth, 
while the Scots* army lay at Stirling. At this juncture, Charles, 
with the vigour which he could occasionally assume, resolved on a 
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rapid march into England. Starting from Stirling on Joly 31, he 
advanced through Cumberland, lAncashire, Cheshire, and Shrop- 
bliire, and stopped to rest his army at Worcester (Aug. 22). Bnt 
few joined his standard. The parliament proclaimed hiiv. <uid his 
adherents traitors, and sent new forces to join Cromwell, who had 
followed in rapid porsoit, leaving Monk to guard Scotland with 6000 
men. He reached WoBcnTEB on Aug. 28, and, after storming the 
forts, he fell upon Charles's army in the city, on the annlYersary of 
the battle of Dunbar (Sept 3). The Scots were slain or taken 
prisoners almost to a man. Charles escaped, and found shelter in 
a lone house, called Botcdbel^ through the noble loyalty of the 
farmer, Penderell, and his four brothers. On the approach of a 
party of soldiers, Charles took refuge with a companion in a large 
oak-tree, standing in an open space on the edge of the wood ; and» 
to use his own words, ** while we were in this tree, we see soldiers 
going up and down in the thickest of the wood, searching fo]LX>er- 
sons escaped; we seeing them now and then peeping out of the 
wood." This **Boydl Oah " was long an object of veneration, and 
the descendants of the Penderells still receive a pension for their 
loyalty. Other hairbreadth escapes followed; and, after trying 
successively at Bristol, Bridport, and Southampton, Charles at 
length embarked at Shoreham (Oct. 15), and landed at Fecamp in 
Normandy (Oct 17). Cromwell returned to London (Oct 12), and 
took up his residence in great state at Hampton Court\ 

While Cromwell conquered Ireland and the Scots, Blake and other 
admirals had established the power of the Commonwealth on the 
seas. The fleet which had deserted to Charles (p. 215) had infested 
the Channel and threatened Dublin under the command of prince 
Bupert, who eluded the blockade of Blake at Einsale and got safe 
to Lisbon. Blake, having been refused admission into the Tagns, 
captured a richly laden fleet of Portuguese ships (March 1650)^ 
and brought the king of Portugal to sue for a new alliance with 
England (Jan. 1651). Blake next subdued the Scilly Isles (May)» 
which had given refuge to royalist privateers, and then detached a 
part of his fleet under Ayscue, who reduced the American planta- 
tions, all of which, except New England, had adhered to the royalist 
party. Guernsey was reduced in October, Man in November, and 
Jersey in December, while Monk completed the subjection of 
Scotland ; and Ireton had nearly subjugated the Lish rebels, when 
he died of the plague at Limerick (Nov. 1650), and left the com- 
mand to Ludlow. Galway, the last stronghold of the Catholics, waa 
surrendered July 10, 1651. The final settlement of both kingdoma 
was intrusted to parliamentary commissioners. 

The relations of England with Holland become now most in- 
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teresting. The death of the prince of Orange, the son-in-law of 
Charles I. (1650), seemed to open the way for an alliance between 
the two republics ; but the royalist refugees at the Hague insulted 
the English commissioners ; the envoys of the Prorinces, who came 
over to renew the negociations after the battle of Worcester, met 
with a cold reception ; and the parliament aimed a heavy blow at 
Dutch commerce by the celebrated Namgation Act, forbidding the 
importation of goods in foreign vessels, except those of tlie country 
that produced them (Oct. 9, 1651). At the same time, among other 
demands, a claim was made for the salute of the English flag. 
Mutual animosity led to open hostilities. A battle took place in 
the Downs between Blake and a large fleet under the Dutch admiral 
Van Tromp (May 19, 1652), and the English parliament declared 
war (July 8). Ayscue fought an indecisive action with De Ruyter 
off Plymoulh (Aug. 16). Blake and Penn defeated Van Tromp and 
De Buyter in the Downs (Sept. 28). In a subsequent action (Nov. 
28) Van Tromp's superior numbers forced Blake to retreat to the 
Thames, while the Dutch admiral carried a broom at his mast-head 
as a sign that he had swept the seas of the English ; but the insult 
was avenged by a new fleet which parliament fitted out, and Van 
Tromp was entirely defeated by Blake off Portland (Feb. 18). The 
action continued across the Channel for three days, till the Dutch 
escaped into the Scheldt. Another victory was gained off the North 
Foreland (June 2 and 3); and the Dutch were blockaded in the 
Tezel by Monk and Penn, Blake being ill on shore. In attempting 
to escape thence, their fleet was almost entirely destroyed, and 
Van Tromp himself was killed (July 31). 
\y Meanwhile a new revolution had been effected in England. From 
^^e conclusion of the Irish and Scotch wars, a permanent government 
had become necessary. The general feeling was in &vour of somo 
form of mixed monarchy — a view supported' by Cromwell, though 
without a bint of who should be the sovereign. On his return from 
the battie of Worcester, he had urged an amnesty and a law for the 
election of future parliaments. The parliament, by a small majority, 
fixed Nov. 8, 1654, for its own dissolution (Oct 1651), and they 
passed an act of amnesty (Feb. 24, 1652). On the other hand, they 
reduced the army to 25,000, and were meditating a further reduc- 
tion (Aug. 1652), when Cromwell resolved to wrest the government 
from them. After the army had sent up an imperious petition 
Cromwell led 300 soldiers down to the house, ordered them ** to take 
away that bauble" (the mace), drove out the members with objurga- 
tions, and locked the doors (April 20, 1653). This proceeding was 
sanctioned by addresses from the army, the fliaet, and many of the 
chief corporations of England* 
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Cfomwell formed a council of state, consisting of himself and 8 
other officers, with 4 dTilians (April 30), and smnmoned a small 
parliament of his own nominees (128 from England and Wales, 5 
from Scotland, and 6 from Ireland), to whom he nominallj committed 
the supreme power till Nov. 8, 1654. This assembly was called the 
" Little Parliament," and sometimes '* Barebone*8 Parliament,** fimn 
the ludicrous name of one of its members — Praiie God Barebone, It 
inet on July 4, 1653, and showed itself more diqKMed to settle the 
government on extreme republican principles than to submit to 
Cromwell. At length, on Dec. 13, Sydenham, an Independent, sud- 
denly proposed that the parliament should resign its power into 
Cromwell's hands. The speaker, who was a party to the schemep 
adopted the proposal l^ leaving the chair, the members disposed to 
remain were dispersed by soldiers, and a majority afterwards signed 
the deed of resignation. An "Instrument of Oovemment " conferred 
on Cromwell the title of '* His Highness the Lord Protector." He 
was to have a council of 21 members, and a standing army of 20,000 
foot and 10,000 horse ; and he was bound to summon, every three 
years, a parliament of 460 members, who were to sit for five months 
without prorogation or dissolution, and whose acts would become 
law even if he withheld his assent The office of protector was for 
life, and on his death his successor was to be appointed by the 
council (Dec. 16, 1653). 

The short period of the Pbotectorate is marked by the establish- 
ment of the power of England abroad, but by dissension and sus- 
picion at home. On the 5th of April, 1655, Cromwell signed a 
treaty of peace with Holland, and a close alliance was formed be- 
tween the two republics, comprehending also Denmark, the Hanse- 
atip towns, and the Protestant cantons of Switzerland. In the 
same month a treaty was concluded with Sweden, and, soon after, 
one with Portugal. Overtures were made by France, where the 
wily cardinal Mazarin governed with the queen mother Anne of 
Austria during the minority of Louis XIY. ; and Cromwell con- 
sented to join in hostilities against Spain. He sent a fleet into the 
Mediterranean under Blake, who forced the dey of Algiers to pro- 
mise the repression of piracy, and destroyed the forts and fleet of 
Tunis. Another squadron sailed for the West Indies under Penn 
and Yenables, who were repulsed from St Domingo, but made the 
important conquest of jAMAiCiu The admirals, however, were sent 
to the Tower for not effecting more. 

War was now declared by Spain, and vigorously prosecuted by 
the English fleet under Blake ; but his health had long been failing, 
and after a glorious victory at Santa Cruz in the Canaries (April 2C, 
1657) he died within si^ht of his native shores. Blakb was the 
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first of that noble race of sailors of whom Nelson is the type, whose 
one watchword is Duty, and whose aim is not so mnch to bring 
their ships safe home as to inflict all possible damage on the enemy. 

England was now restored to more than the foreign power of 
Elizabeth, for Cromwell knew nothing of Elizabeth's vacillation 
between parties. '* The canse of Grod and his country*' was his 
single motto ; and even the persecuted Yaudois of the Piedmontese 
Talleys found protection in his remonstrances with the duke of 
'Savoy and the king of France. James I. had stipulated for ** mode- 
ration " in the treatment of English subjects by the inquisition ; but 
under Cromwell they might repeat the calm boast, " Civis Eomanus 
sum," and find the name of their country a safeguard from insult. 
He proved his desire for universal toleration by attempting to re- 
admit the Jews into England. The last act of his foreign policy 
was the campaign of 1658, in combination with the French under 
Tnrenne, aga'nst the Spanish Netherlands, which gave England a 
compensatioD for Calais in Dunkirk (June 25, 1658), tiU it was sM 
to France by Charles n. (See p. 231). 

The protector's domestic government was equally energetic, but 
on this field his foes were his own countrymen. His first parlia- 
ment met (Sept. 4, 1654) only to question the very foundation of his 
power, and he dismissed them in anger (Jan. 81, 1655). Plots were 
formed both by the royalists and the republicans, and most in- 
fianunatory pamphlets appeared against the protector* There were 
royalist risings in several counties, and an open insurrection in 
Scotland under Middleton. The latter was kept in check by Monk, 
while Cromwell put down the former, dealing severely with the 
royalists, but trying to gain over the republicans. England was 
divided into eleven military districts, under as many major-generals, 
with parliamentary commissioners who levied taxes and imprisoned 
suspected persons, y The government of Ireland was intrusted to 
Henry Cromwell, the protector's second son, whose amiable cha- 
racter was allied with vigour and ability./ 

A second parliament met on Sept 17, 1656, about 100 members 
being excluded by warrants of the cotmcil. The majority thus sc- 
oured offered Cromwell the title of King (March 25, 1657), which 
the opposition of his generals induced him to decline, after long 
hesitation (May 8). The house then presented to him a second 
** humble petition and advice," renewing the title of Lord Protector, 
and authorising him to namo his successor and to create a House of 
l^eers (May 26). He was maugurated anew with great pomp in 
Westminster Hall (June 26), and he appointed 60 peers. The par 
liament reassembled Jan. 20, 1658, but was dissolved in oonsequenoe- 
»f the opposition of the commons to the new peers (Feb. 4\ 

L 3 
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T Meanwhile Spain was busy, as in tlio time of Elizabeth, with hor 
old arts of assassination. In 1656 she employed Ck)lonel Scxbj, a 
Leyeller, to get np an insurrection. Syndercombe, an agent of Sexby, 
made an attempt on Cromwell's life (Jan. 19, 1657) ;■ and similar acta 
were invited by a pamphlet with the title of ' Killing no Murder/ 
which was written by Colonel Titus, a royalist, and widely dissemi- 
nated by Sexby. At last Sexby was seized (Dec. 1657), and, like 
Syndercombe, escaped execution only by dying in the Tower. A 
more formidable royalist plot was organized by the marquis of 
Ormond, in conjunction with a projected invasion by Spain from 
' Flanders ; and the plan was favoured by Lord Fairfiax and other lead- 
. ^,1 ing presbyterians (Jan. and Feb. 1658). The conspiracy was detected,, 
and two leading royalists were executed. But these repeated dangers- 
destroyed Cromwell's peace, and at last broke down his health. He 
was seized with a slow fever, which settled into a tertian ague, and 
he died on the anniversary of his victories at Dunbar and Worcester 
^Sept. 3, 1658), in the 60th year of his age and the 4th of his pro- 
tectorate. We have attempted to record his acts without discussing 
those features of his character which have long been treated with 
passion and prejudice. It only remains to add that he was a liberal 
patron of art and literature, and a great lover of music. He saved 
from destruction the cartoons of Baffaelle, and other noble works 
of art ; he fostered the genius of Milton ; he projected a revised 
translation of the Bible ; and the magnificent * Polyglot Bible' of 
Brian Walton was published under his auspices. 

Cromwell's private life was safe from the reproach ot his bitterest 
enemies. His wife, Elizabeth Bourchier, bore him five sons — 
BcbeH (who died at Felstead School 1639), Oliver (who fell in battle 
in 1648), Bichard and Henry (who survived their &ther), and James 
(who died young), and four daughters — Elizabeth, Mrs. Claypole 
(d. 1658); Bridget, married successively to Ireton and Fleetwood 
(d. 1681) ; Mary, viscountess Fauconbridge (d. 1712) ; and Frances, 
lady RusseU (d. 1721). His descendants are still numerous, especially 
In Cambridgeshire and Herts. He was always conspicuous for duty 
and affection to his mother, a most pious and virtuous lady named 
Stuart, who died at an advanced age during his protectorate. Her 
alleged relationship to the royal &mily rests on no good evidence. 

On tbe death of CromweU,his son Riohabd was named protector 
by the council, and universally acknowledged. A new parliament 
Jan. 29, 1659) confirmed the basis of government as settled in the 
** humble petition and advice." But Bichard's temper was too mild 
for the times. The army became threatening, and he was forced by 
Ids nncle Desborough and his brother-in-law Fleetwood tc dissolve 
the parliament TApril 22, 1659), leaving the government to tho 
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council of officers, who recalled the remnant of the Long Parlia* 
ment (Ma/ 7), and appointed a cominittee of safety (May 9) and a 
aew council of 31 members of the old presbyterian party (May 13). 
The army and fleet adhered to this revolntion, and Fleetwood was 
appointed lieutenant-general. Bichard Cromwell made a formal 
demission of his office (May 25) and retired to the continent. Some 
years after he returned to England, and lived quietly at Gheshunt 
till 1712. Henry Cromwell resigned his command in Ireland (June 
15) and retired to Cambridgeshire, where he died in 1674. / 

Dissensions soon arose between the army and the parliament, 
who were expelled by Lambert (Oct. 13, 1659), and a military ** Com- 
mittee of Safety" administered the goyemment. Lambert had 
meanwhile suppressed an insurrection of the royah'sts and presby- 
terians (Aug. 19). But the balance of England's destinies was held 
by Monk and his army. Monk commenced his march from Scot- 
land, nominally to restore the parliament. Lambert advanced Ip 
meet him as far as Newcastle, but foimd his soldiers feilling away. 
The garrison of Portsmouth and the army round London declared 
for the parliament, which reassembled on Dec. 26 ; and on the 3rd 
of February, 1660, Monk, who had been joined at York by lord 
Fairfax, entered London without opposition. On the 13th the 
"* Engagement*' to the Commonwealth was again agreed to, and on 
the 25th ^onk was appointed captain-general. Monk now entered 
into secret negociations with Charles, and persuaded him to escape 
from Brussels to Breda, lest the Spaniards should detain him as a 
pledge for Dunkirk ; and the advice came only just in time. Mean- 
while the reinstatement of the excluded members by Monk (Feb. 
21) had given the moderate party a majority in the parliament, 
which repudiated the Engagement (March 13;, and dissolved itself 
(March 16), after appointing a new parliament to meet on April 25. 
Thus at last the " Long Parliament" came to an end. 
^The presbyterians united with the old royalists in the elections 
for the ''Convention Parliament," in which the ancient peers 
returned to their house. On the Ist of May sir John Grenville 
appeared with a letter from the king to both houses, accompanied 
by a declaration promising liberty of conscience and a general am- 
nesty, with no exceptions but such as parliament shoidd itself make. 
The soldiers were assured of the continuance of their present pay, 
with all arrears. An answer was at once prepared, and both houses 
attended the proclamation of king Chables II. (May 8), who landed 
at Dover (May 25), and entered LdndSh on his 30th birthday. May 
29, 1660. So entiliusiastic was his welcome that he pleasanlJy said 
it must have been his fault only which had kept him so long from 
a people so devoted to him. 



(ppiiliitmeDt at Jtmies Doka of York, Lord High AdiDlnil. 

CHAPTEE XXTIII.' 

THE HODSE or STUART — COnliitaed. 

CHAEIX8 11. A.U. 1660-1685 

Chablee it., the first ED^Iishnian of the Stuut dynasty, vbb bcrn 
at St. James's, May 29, 1G30. He became " king de jure," by his 
father's death, on Jan, 30, 1649, from which day the years of hie 
reign are legally computed, so that the fint year of his actoa! reign 
{1660-1(61] is numbered in the atatutea aa his ticelfHi. During the 
Commonwealth lie was for a short period ■" king de facto " in Scot- 
land (1650-1651) ; but the battle of Worcester mado Iiim an exile in 
France, Gerpiony, and Holhiud, till Ida restoration. May 29, 1660. 
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He WDS possessed of many external advantages— a fine person, a 
ready wit, graceful nuuiners, and the greatest affability— but his 
face, the complexion of which was extremely dark, was cast in a 
harsh and forbidding mould. He was faithless, selfish, and utterly 
unprincipled ; indolent in business, and given up to sensual plea- 
sures. Even adversity seemed to have taught him no lesson, except 
meanness in revenging and unscrupulousness in enjoying himself ; 
together with a selfish prudence which kept his arbitrary ideas in 
check, and which he once expressed to the duke of York by saying, 
** Brother, I have no wish to go on my travels again." His cha- 
racter was sunmied up in a mock epitaph by his boon companion 
Bochester : — 

" Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 

Whose word no num relies on ; 
AYho never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one." 

" Quite true 1 " rejoined the king, " for my words are my own, and 
my acts are my ministers'." / 

The convention parliament, which continued to sit after the Be* 
storation, settled on the king an income of 1,200,000Z. ; abolished 
the feudal revenues of the crown, granting hereditary excise duties 
in lieu of them ; and voted duties of tonnage and poundage for the 
king's life. They passed an act of pardon and indemnity, from 
which the regicides and some others, including Yane and Lambert,, 
were excepted by name. The regicides, both living and dead, wero 
attainted. Twenty-nine of them were tried before a special com- 
mission (Oct. 9-13), and ten were executed, the others having sur- 
rendered on the promise of their lives by a royal proclamation. 
The remains of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were disinterred 
by Older of parliament, and on the anniversary of the late king's 
death they were hanged on the gibbet at Tyburn, under which the 
bodies were buried, the heads being struck off and exposed on, 
Westminster Hall (Jan. SO, 1661). Yane and Lambert were 
brought to trial later. The former sealed his &te by his bold de- 
fence, and was executed June 14, 1662 ; the latter saved his life 
by his submissive demeanour, and lived thirty years as an exile in 
Guernsey, where he died a Boman Catholic. 

The king dissolved the convention parliament Dec. 29, 1660. The 
army was next disbanded, except a force of 1000 horse and 4000 foot» 
which formed the first nucleus of our standing army. In Scotland 
the royal authority was entirely restored by a parliament which met 
Jan. 1, 1661. The marquis of Argyle and a preacher named Guthrie 
were brought to trial, convicted on the feeblest evidence, and exe* 
cuted— the former on May 27, the latter on June 1. 
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The restoration of the church kept pace with that of the crown. 
Favour was at first shown to the PresbyteriaDB, some of whom were 
appomted to high ofUce ; and the eminent clergymen, Baxter and 
Oalamy, wore made royal chaplains. TWle restoring the bishops 
to their sees, and filling np the vacant bishoprics, the king issued 
a declaration promising to the Presbyterians and Independents a 
eonsideration of their objections to the litnrgy (Oct 25). For this 
purpose a conference wad held at the Savoy between twelve biahops 
and twelve leading Presbyterian ministers, but the result was only 
to widen their differences (April 15 to July 25, 1661). 

The king was crowned April 25, 1661 ; and on May 8 he met hJ3 
new parlijunent, which proved at flrat devoted to the church and 
subservient to the court. It lasted, though with some long pro- 
rogations, till Jan. 24, 1679 ; and earned the title of the ** Pension 
Parliament*' by the bribes which its members received fix)m the 
longs both of England and of France. Its first act was one *' for the 
security of the king's person and government," by which the Cove- 
nant was pronounced unlawful, and parliament was declared to have 
no legislative power without the king. By the Corporaiion Act 
all corporate officers were required to receive the sacrament in the 
Church of England, to abjure the Covenant, and to take an oath of 
nonrreHstanee, renouncing the lawfulness of bearing arms against 
the king or his officers, even in self-defence. In the next session was 
passed the celebrated Act of Uniformitt (May 29, 1662), which 
required all clergymen to express their ** unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to all and everything in the Book of Common Prayer," as 
recently revised and settled by convocation ; to receive episcopal 
ordination; to abjure the Covenant, and take tlie oath of non- 
resistance. All who refused to submit to these conditions were to 
t>e ipso facto deprived of their preferments on the ensuing St. Bar- 
tholomew's day (Aug. 24), and on that day nearly 2000 clergymen 
left their livings. They were acknowledged to be among the most 
learned and pious, as their very sacrifice iiself proved them to be 
among the most conscientious, of the clergy. The government 
tempted many of them with offers of high preferment, which were 
refused, with scarcely an exception. Even bishoprics were offered 
to Baxter, Calamy, and Beynolds, but accepted only by the last. 
Severer measures followed. The deprived ministers were forbidden 
by the Act of Uniformity to exercise their ministry, under the 
penalties of fine and imprisonment ; and the like penalties, up to 
transportation for seven years, were imposed on their hearers by the 
OonverUide Act, if as many as five persons, besides the members of 
the same houscdiold, should assemble for worship (1664). The very 
means of subsistence left to the deprived clergy were struck at by 
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the Five Mile Ad, wMcIi prohibited those who had refused to tako 
the oath of non-resistance from coming within five miles of any corpo- 
rate town, except in travelling, and also disabled them from keeping 
schools (1665). The Nonconformists were also included in the dis- 
abilities of the Test Act, which was passed against the Catholics in 
1673 (see below, p. 235). These persecuting acts were only repealed 
in the reign of George IV. 

<>< In foreign politics a new era was opened in 1661 by the rise of 
Louis XIV., who was bom Sept. 5, 1638, and succeeded to the 
throne of France, by his father's death. May 14, 1643. His minority 
was passed under the tutelage of cardinal Mazarin ; but on that 
minister's death (March 8, 1661) the yoraig king announced to hi» 
council his intention of directing his own government, and at once 
gave proo& of the vast powers and vaster ambition which helcl 
France in awe and Europe in alarm for more than half a century 
(Louis XIV. died Sept. 1, 1715, after a reign of 72 years). A close 
alliance was now formed between the courts of France and Eng* 
land, and both united to support Portugal against Spain. Henri* 
etta, the sister of Charles II., was married to Philip duke of Orleans,, 
the brother of Louis XIV., and Charles himself espoused Catherine- 
of Braganza, daughter of John IV. of Portugal (May 21, 1662), a 
woman of sense, spirit, and virtue, whom he treated with heartless 
neglect, while he lived openly in the society of his mistresses. Her 
chief value in the king's eyes was her dowry of 500,000Z., with the 
fortresses of Tangiers in Africa and Bombay in India. The money 
was squandered on bis pleasures ; but his returning necessities led 
him to sell Dunkirk and Mardyke (Cromwell's conquests) to the 
king of France for 400,0001. (Nov. and Dec). 

The Dutch and English meantime continued their rivalry for 
sommercial supremacy at sea. A new "African Company," formed 
under the auspices of the duke of York, came into collision with 
the Dutch settlements on the Guinea coast ; * and their fleet, under 
sir Bobert Holmes, captured the Dutch settlement of New Amster- 
dam (since the great city of New York) on the coast of America 
(Aug. 27, 1664). Parliament voted 2,500,0002. for the war ; and the 
clergy were for the first time included in the tax, instead of voting 
separate supplies in convocation. War was declared against Hol- 
land, Feb. 22, 1665 ; and a great naval victory was gained ofii 
Lowestoft by the English fieet imder the duke of York, prince 
Bupert, and lord Sandwich (June 3). Louis XIV. now came ta 
ine help of the United Provinces, with whom he had previously 
made an alliance against Spain, and declared war against England, 

* OidnfM w«n lint ooliied in the year 1603 from gold imported Ixy this company 
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Jan. 16, 1666. The French fleet of 40 ships sailed from Tonic n, 
and Albemarle detached prince Rnpert with 20 of his 74 ships to 
keep them in check. During his absence, the Dutch fleet of 80 sail, 
under De Ruyter and the younger Van Tromp, appeared off the 
North Foreland, and were engaged by Albemarle. The battle 
lasted foar days (June 1-4). On the second the Dutch were rein- 
forced by 16 ships, but the arrival of prince Rupert on the third 
saved Albemarle &om destruction ; and after a violent combat on 
the fourth, both fleets returned to their harbours. A more decisive 
battle on tiie 25th of July gave the English the mastery of the sea. 

These two yearSj however, are still more memorable for pestUenee 
and fire than for war. The mysterious epidemic, called distinctively 
THE Plague, which has been known on the shores of the Levant 
from the earliest ages, had long since appeared in Europe (im- 
ported, as some said, by the Crusaders), and the close streets of old 
London were seldom free &om its ravages ; but in 1665 it broke out 
with a violence unexampled except by the great plagues of Athens 
(b.c. 430) and Florence (a.d. 1348). In July the weekly deaths were 
1100, in September they increased to 10,000, and in the course of 
the year 100,000 perished. The parliament removed to Oxford ; the 
court and nobility fled from London ; the houses were shut up, and 
whole streets deserted, except by the solitary passenger staggering 
home to die, and the heavy sound of the death-cart, with the voice 
of the bellman crying, " Bring forth your dead I Bring forth your 
dead I " The rites of burial were soon neglected, and the corpses 
were flung into great pits. As in all such seasons, the presence of 
death gave new licence to wanton pleasure ; and the sounds of 
revelry were mingled with the cries of fanatics who stalked about 
denouncing ** Woe unto the city 1 *' The pestilence declined when 
winter had &irly set in (1665). 

The new year (1666) earned from the pen of Dryden the cele 
brated title of " Annus Mirabilis '* (the Year of Wonders), partly 
by the great sea-fights related above, but chiefly by the " Great 
Fire," which almost totally destroyed the city of London. It broke 
out before daybreak on Sunday, Sept. 2, in a baker's house near 
London Bridge, at the spot marked by the column of sir Christopher 
Wren called *' the Monument ;" and, aided by an east wind and a 
diy season, it devoured the close wooden houses from the Tower to 
the Temple, and as far north as Holbom Bridge and Cripplegate. 
It raged for three days and nights, defying the efforts to arrest it, 
which were directed by the king and his brother in person. It was 
only on Sept. 5 that its progress was stayed at great gaps made by 
blowing up houses with gunpowder. It destroyed about 400 streets 
and 13,000 houses, though only 8 lives were lost ; but Uie lemnanti 
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of the plague were burnt ont as by a refiner's fire, and the city rose 
bom its ashes, with the magnificent dome of new St Paul's on its 
central bill* xmder the master hand of sir Christopher Wben. 
His plans, if fully carried out, would have mado of London the 
noblest and most convenient city ever bmlt, and of its cathedral the 
grandest basilica devoted to Ohristian worship ; but the city was 
cramped by haste and economy, and the church was altered by the 
desire of the court to prepare it for Catholic worship. In the mean 
time the origin of the fire was falsely ascribed to the Papists ; and 
the popular prejudice was commemorated on the Monument by an 
inscription which has been only recently removed. 

These calamities favoured ^e desire for peace, and negociations 
were opened at Breda (May 14, 1667). During their progress the 
fleet was neglected, and the Dutch seized the opportunity for striking 
a terrible blow at our naval power. De Buyter suddenly appeared 
at the Nore, took Sheemess (June 9), burnt some ships at Chatham 
(June 12), and ascended the Thames as fieur as Tilbury, where he 
was repulsed by sir Edward Sprague (June 29). But Iiouis held 
aloof, not wishing that any one power should be supreme at sea, 
and peace was concluded at Breda, July 21, 1667. 

To appease the national indignation at this disgrace, and at the 
growing profligacy of the court, a victim was found in the Earl of 
Clarendon, the only great statesman Charles had. We have seen 
him, as sir Edward Hyde, among the popular leaders in parliament, 
and then passing over with Falkland to Charles L He shared the 
exile of Charles IL, and kept him back from much folly. After the 
Bestoration he remained Charles's chief adviser, was made earl of 
Clarendon and lord chancellor, and had all the power of a modem 
prime minister. By the marriage of his daughter Anne to the duke 
of York, he became the grand&ther of two queens of England- 
Mary and Anne. But he was disliked by the queen mother, de- 
tested by Charles's licentious courtiers, and hated by the people 
for his haughtiness and avarice. To retain Charles's fietvour, he had 
sanctioned his most arbitrary acts, and had even advised the sale of 
Dunkirk ; and now he fell unpitied before the anger of parliament 
and the intrigues of Geoige YiUiers duke of Buckingham, the worthy 
son of his &ther. He was insultingly deprived of the seals (Aug. 30), 
impeached by the commons ''Nov. 12), and banished to the con- 
tinent by Charles (Nov. 29). He spent his exile in writing the 
' History of the Great Rebellion,' a work of great eloquence and 
power, but in many parts wilfully inaccurate, and therefore un- 
trustworthy. He died at Bouen in 1674. 

In the government which succeeded Clarendon, we have the first 
resemblance to the more modem ** Cabinet ;'* for it bore the equivac 
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lent iiame of ** Cabal,*' that is, a secret CDmmittee. Its chief mem- 
bers trere the duke of Buckingham, lord Arlington, and sir William 
Coventry, with whom were associated lord Ashley and sir Thomas 
Clifford. Scotland was still governed by the earl of Lauderdale^ 
who was chiefly engaged in a cruel persecution of the Covenanters. 
The derivation of "cabal" from the initials of these statesmen is 
merely founded on a curious coincidence, but it may help the 
memory to perpetuate the infamy of the ministers who sold their 
country to the king of France. 

Louis XIY. had married Maria Theresa, the daughter of Philip 
rV. of Spain ; and on the death of that king (1665) he laid claim to 
the Spanish Netherlands in right of his wife, and an army under 
Turenne overran Flanders in the summer of 1667. Upon this, the 
first of the many leagues formed to check the ambition of the " Grand 
Monarch*' was devised by sir William Temple, our ambassador at 
Brussels. The Trijple AUiance, between England, Holland, and 
Sweden, was signed on Jan. 13, 1668 ; and it led to the treaty of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle, by which Spain gave up the towns conquered by 
Louis, who renounced all claim to the rest of Flanders (April 25). 
Meanwhile Charles was secretly selling the common cause to Louis 
for the promise of a revenue which might enable him to govern 
without a parliament ; and at length a secret treaty was signed at 
Dover (May 22, 1670), by which Charles engaged to make an open 
profession of the Catholic rehgion, and to assist Louis in his schemes 
on Spain and Holland, and Louis promised Charles a pension of 
3,000,000 livres (120,000Z.) while the war lasted, and the aid of 6000 
men in case of an insurrection in England. Cli£ford and Arlington 
were parties to the treaty. The duke of York had already avowed 
his conversion to Bomanism (1669) ; and his wife died, confessing 
herself a CathoHc, March 31, 1671. About the same time great 
scandal arose out of the attempt to seize the regalia in the Tower by 
colonel Blood, a notorious ruffian (May 9, 1671), who was not only 
pardoned by the king, but presented with an estate of 5002. a-year 
in Lreland. But even if Charles had been an accomplice in the 
robbery, it would not have been more shameful than his seiznre oi 
1,300,0002. which had been deposited by the bankers in the ex- 
chequer, in order to prepare for a Dutch war (Jan. 2, 1672). ^/^ ^ ,, 

War was declared against Holland, March 17, 1672, and adespe- 
rate naval action was fought in Southwold Bay between De Buyter 
and the duke of York, the French fleet standing aloof. The Dutch 
retired, and on the side of the English lord Sandwich was killed 
(May 28). On land, a small English force under the duke of Hon* 
mouth and John Churchill (afterwards duke of Marlborough) fol- 
lowed Louis, who overran the United Provinces. The Dutch army 
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was commanded by William, fbince of Oranqb, then in his 22ud 
year. He retired into Amsterdam, and laid the surromiding country 
ander water. The government, headed by the pensionary John 
DB Witt, a great and virtuous statesman, but the firm opponent of 
the house of Nassau, shrunk from such extremities, and inclined to 
peace. This excited the foiy of the populace ; the great towns rose 
in tumult; the brothers De Witt were barWously massacred; the 
prince of Orange was elected to the office of stadtholder, which had 
•been vacant since his &ther*s death in 1650 ; and tmder his guid- 
ance the people were again united in defence of their independence. 
** There is one certain means/* said the prince, '* by which I can be 
sure never to see my country*s ruin—I will die in the last ditch.** 
In the following campaign a coalition between the empire, Spain, 
and Holland, forced Louis to act on the defensiYe; while Charles, 
though he continued the war at sea with doubtful success, had new 
difficulties to occupy him at home, in the increasing indignation of 
the people and the altered temper of the parliament 

The people were thoroughly alarmed at the influence of France 
and the growth of Catholicism. Parliament, meeting on Feb. 4, 
1673, complained of a DecUur<Uion of Indulgence by which the king 
had suspended the penal laws. Charles gave way, and the Tesi 
Act was passed, binding all persons holding any public office to 
receive the sacrament in the established church, and to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, with another, abjuring belief in 
transubstantiation. In consequence of this, lord Clifford and other 
Catholic noblemen resigned their offices; and the duke of York 
gave up the command of the fleet to prince Bupert New offence 
was given by the duke of York's marriage to Mary of Modena, 
against which the commons in vain protested. The opposition now 
found an able leader in the versatile and unprincipled Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, already mentioned as lord Ashley, and now earl of 
Shaftesbury. He had been made lord Chancellor Nov. 17, 1672, 
but was deprived of the seals Nov. 9, 1678. The duke of Bucking- 
ham also joined fhe opposition, and the Cabal ministry was broken 
ap. The office of lord treasurer was conferred on Thomas Osborne 
viscount Latimer, who was soon created earl of Danbt. After the 
Bevolution he wad made marquis of Carmarthen and duke of Leeds. 
He was an honest statesman, and opposed to the French policy, but 
of high monarchical principles. 

Finding that he could obtain no supplies, Charleb made a separate 
peace with Holland (Feb. 9, 1674), receivmg 800,000Z. from the 
States. He even affected to yield to the desire of the commons, 
that he would support the Dutch against France, at tlie very time 
wlien he secured the renewal of his pension from Louis as a bribe 
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for his nenfzality (Feb. 1676). By the advice of Danbj and sir 
William Temple, he arranged a marriage between the prince of 
Orange and the princess Maxy, daughter of the duke of York, who 
afterwards reigned as William and Mabt (Nov. 4, 1677). Peace waii 
concluded between France and Holland at Nimeffuen (Aug. 10, 1678). 
During the last three years the opposition in parliament had con- 
stantly gained strength, and an event now occuired which made the 
** No Popery " party for a time triumphant This was the discovery 
of the pretended ** Popish Plot " by Trrus Gates, a man of in* 
&mous character, who was first an Anabaptist, then a clergyman, 
next a convert to Bomanism and a member of the English college 
of St Omer, tram which he had been expelled, but where he had 
obtaiued much inlbnnation useful for his present purpose. He 
caused the king to be informed of a plot against^ life, and him- 
self laid an information before sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, an active 
justice of the peace, to the following effect : — ^The pope had dele- 
gated the sovereignly of Great Britain to the .Jesuits ; the king was 
to be assassinated as a heretic ; London was to be fired, and the Pro- 
testants everywhere massacred; the crown was to be offered to 
James as a gift from the pope, on condition of the extirpation of 
Protestantism ; and, in case of his refusal, he also was doomed to 
death. The chief agent in the plot was said to be P^ la Chaise, 
the confessor of Louis XIV., but the duke of York's confessor was 
filso implicated (Aug. 1678). When examined before the council. 
Gates contradicted both himself and well-known facts in the grossest 
manner. Nevertheless he obtained credence from the people, and 
even from the ministers, while the opposition took up the ''plot*' as 
a party weapon. Coleman, the late queen's confessor, was arrested ; 
and his papers furnished evidence, not indeed of (he plot, but of a 
plot with France for converting the nation and bribing the king 
to popery. At this juncture the magistrate, sir Edmondsbury God- 
frey, was found murdered in a ditch at Primrose Hill ; and his death, 
the real manner of which is still a mystery, was universally ascribed 
to the Papists (Oct 15). Charles treated the whole matter with 
characteristic levity, saying that " he was accused of being in a plot 
against his own life ;" but the duke of York insisted on inquiry ; 
while Danby, in a strong anti-Catholic spirit, laid the case before 
parliament at its meeting (Get 21). A solemn fast was appointed ; 
addresses were voted ; several Catholic peers were committed to the 
Tower; both houses declared their belief in the plot; and, amidst 
this excitement, an act was passed to exclude Catholics from either 
house of parliament The commons proceeded to impeach Danby 
of high treason, on the evidence of a letter produced by Montagu, 
the ambassador at Paris, demanding money from Louis for the king 
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Dec. 21) ; but the lords refused to commit him, and Charles pro* 
rogaed the parliament (Dec. 30), which was soon afterwards dis- 
solved, having .sat for 18 years (Jan. 24, 1679). 

Meanwhile the "plot" went on bravely. When Oates was re- 
warded with a lodging in Whitehall, and a pension of 1200Z. a year, 
he naturally found imitators. A wretch, named William BecUoe, 
came forward with new evidence ; and both the informers began to 
attack the queen. Executions became frequent. The first victim 
was Coleman (Dec. 3). He was followed to the scaffold by three 
priests (Jan. 24) ; and three of the queen's servants suffered for the 
murder of Godfrey on the sole evidence of Bedloe (Feb.). The new 
elections were decidedly in favour of the opposition, and it was 
thought prudent |br the duke of York to retire to Brussels. 

Parliament met on March 6, 1679, in a temper most hostile to the 
court. The impeachment of Danby was revived, and he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, though he had received a pardon from the 
king (April 16 : the privilege thus asserted was confirmed by the 
Act of Settlement in 1701). Charles consented to govern by the 
advice of a council of 30 persons, of which Shaftesbury was presi- 
dent ; the earl of Sunderland (Bobert Spenser) being secretary of 
state. . A sort of inner council, or odbiTiet, was formed by sir William 
Temple, Shaftesbury, Sunderland, and lord Halifax (George 
Savile). By the influence of Shaftesbury,, a biU was brought into 
the commons to exclude the duke of York from the succession to 
the throne, and was carried by a majority of 79 ; but its progress 
was stopped by the dissolution of parliament (May, 1679). 

To this parliament we owe the celebrated Habeas Corpus Act, 
"for the better securing the liberty of the subject, and for pre- 
vention of imprisonments beyond the seas " (31 Car. II. c. 2). It 
forbids the judges, under severe penalties, to refuse to any prisoner 
a unit of haheaa oorpus, directing the gaoler to produce the body of 
the prisoner in court, and to certify the cause of his imprisonment. 
It requires that every prisoner shall be indicted the first term after 
his commitment, and tried in the subseqifent term. It secures a 
person, once set fred by order of the court, from being again com- 
mitted for the same offence. This statute forms a safeguard of our 
liberties only second to Magna Charta, of which it is the necessary 
complement. It received the royal assent on May 26, 1679. 

Scotland had now been driven into open rebellion by the tyranny 
of Lauderdale and Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrews and a recreant 
Presbyterian. As early as 1666 an insnnection broke out in the 
west, where the strength of the Covenanters lay ; but the insurgents 
were defeated at the Pentland Hilla (Nov. 28), and many of them 
were executed. From this time the penal laws were enforoed most 
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cruelly by the council of Scotland, their chief agent being oolopel 
John Graham of Claverhodse, afterwards yisoount Dukdeb. 
Sharp was the chief object of popular hatred. One James Mitchell 
tried to assassinate him in 1668 ; and he was at length cmelly mur- 
dered by a party of Covenanters at Magus Muir in Fifeshire (May 
3, 1679). The assassins retired towards Glasgow, gathered an armed 
force, and defeated a small body of cavalry under Claverhouse at 
Drumclog (June 1). They made themselves masters of Glasgow, 
and raised an army of 8000 men; but were totally defeated and dis- 
persed at Bothwell Bridge, on the Clyde, by the duke of Monmouth, 
whom the king had sent on a special commission into Scotland 
(June 22, 1679). 

That unfortunate nobleman now begins to play an important part 
in state affairs. He was Charleses fietvourite illegitimate son, by 
Lucy Waters, whom it was afterwards pretended that the king had 
married. He was of a mild and generous disposition, bat utterly 
wanting in judgment and firmness : hence he easily became the 
tool of the opposition ; and in the celebrated poem of Dryden he is 
Absalom, and Shaftesbury Ackitophel, He was especially odious to 
the duke of York as a possible rival for the crown. 

The first success of the anti-Catholic party was followed by some 
reaction. The accusations of Oates and Bedloe had hitherto insured 
conviction ; but they now received a check in the acquittal of sir 
George Wakeman, the queen's physician, and three others (July 18). 
The duke of York returned 'firom the continent, and superseded 
Monmouth as lord high commissioner in Scotland, where he re- 
newed the cruelties of Lauderdale. Shaftesbury was dismissed 
<^Nov. 17), and the council modified. But the flagging credit of the 
plot was revived by a fresh informer named Dangerfidd, who ac- 
cused the Presbyterians as well as the Papists. This new invention 
was called the " Meal-tuh Plot," firom the place where the papers 
were alleged to have been discovered. Meanwhile Shaftesbury was 
bent on revenging his disgrace. He procured many addresses pray- 
ing for the speedy meeting of parliament ; while the court party got 
up counter addresses, expressing abhorrence of such an interference 
with the king's prerogative. Hence the two great parties of country 
and court obtained the appellations ot Addreitera and Ahhorrers, 
which were soon superseded by the nicknames of Wnia and Tory. 
To keep up the excitement Shaftesbury made a formal present- 
ment to the grand jury of Middlesex, with a view to indicting the 
duke of York as a Popish recusant (June 26, 1680) ; but the jury 
were dismissed by the chief justice Scroggs. This summer Mon* 
mouth made a progress through the west of England, and was re- 
ceived almost as a king (Aug. 1680 ji. 
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At length the new parliament assembled (Oct 21, 1680), and 
proyed more violent than the last in their hostility. They renewed 
the vote of fidth in the plot, and rewarded the principal informers. 
The ExduMon BiU passed the commons by a large majority (Nov. 
15). In the lords it was supported by Shaftesbury, Sunderland, 
and Essex, but opposed by HaliflELX in a speech of surpassing abi- 
lity, and thrown out by 63 to 33, after a debate of unprecedented 
length, during the whole of which the king was present. The 
commons gaye vent to their disappointment by the impeachment 
of the Catholic lords who were prisoners in the Tower. The aged 
earl of Stafford was found guilty, after a trial of six days, and Charles 
had the weakness to consent to his death ; but the shamelessness of 
the witnesses on his trial, and the sympathy which he excited on the 
scaffold, sealed the &te of the ** plot," and his was the last blood 
shed for it (Dec. 29, 1680). An end was put to the violence of par- 
liament by a dissolution (Jan. 10, 1681). 

A new parliament, the last in Charles*s reign, was convened at 
Oxford (March 21, 1681). The earl of Shaftesbury, the city mem- 
bers, and other leading exclusionists, came with numerous followers, 
many of them armed ; and the king's guards were mustered. The 
parliament consisted nearly of the same members as the last ; they 
showed the same spirit, and took up the same measures— the im- 
peachment of Danby, the Popish plot, and the Exclusion Bill. But 
they had over-estimated their strength ; and when the king, who had 
just concluded another pension-treaty with France, ventured on the 
decisive step of a dissolution in a week after their meeting (March 
28), it became evident that he was backed by a strong national 
party. In flBuct, the counsels of *' Achitophel" had been "turned 
into folly," or rather Shaftesbury's advice had been foolish from the 
first. No confidence could be reposed in his character; the ex- 
posure of the "plot" had recoiled on those who adopted it as a 
party weapon ; and the native loyalty of the English revolted from 
the exclusion of the rightful heir, and still more from the mad 
scheme of setting a bastard on the. throne. A Teaction had set in, 
which the court followed up without even a pretence of mercy or 
moderation. While the clergy preached " passive obedience " and 
" non-resistance," servile judges and packed juries began those 
judicial murders which have handed down the names of ScBOO€n 
and Jeffbets to perpetual infamy. The first victim was Stephen 
College, a London joiner, who had been in arms at Oxford. He 
was condemned for conspiracy on the testimony of the very same 
wretches who had lately given evidence against the Catholics, and 
who were now taken into the pay of the court. Shaftesbury himseli 
was next committed on a charge of high treason ; but the grand 
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(uzy ignored the bill, amidst the plandits of the cily (Not. 24, 1681). 
To prevent a similar misoarriage of ** justice ** for the future, it waa 
necessary to have such shetifis as would return juries whose verdicts 
might be relied on ; and, after a long contest, Dudley North and 
another nominee of the court were elected sherifib of London and 
Middlesex (1682). Upon this, Shaftesbury fled to Holland, with his 
friend the celebrated John Locke, and there his troubled career 
was closed by death (Jan. 168S). 

The duke of York had meanwhile been showing in Scotland what 
might be expected of him when he should mount the throne. To 
the sternest bigotry he added the most coldblooded cruelty. He 
seemed to gloat over the sufferings of his victims, and a savage 
taunt was his usual answer to an appeal for mercy. Of his per- 
version of justice the case of Argyle is a memorable example. For 
a simple and honest explanation of the sense in which he took a 
new test imposed by the Scottish parliament, he was found guilly of 
treason and *' leasing-making ;" but his escape to Holland postponed 
his fate to the following reign. Well might Charles predict to the 
prince of Orange, in 1681, that, " whenever the duke should come 
to reign, he would be so restless and violent that he could not hold ii 
four years to an end,** 

London now paid the penalty of her long-tried devotion to the 
popular cause by the prosecution of her leading citizens. But this 
was not enough. An inquiry was directed into the validity of the 
city's charter, and on the flimsiest pretexts it was pronounced by 
the judges to have been forfeited. Charles only restored it on con> 
dition of his having the disposal of the chief municipal offices ( June* 
1683). Mbst of the other corporations in England surrendered their 
charters, and received them back on the like terms, paying heavy 
sums for the favour. 

By such proceedings the gauntlet was fairly thrown down to those 
who held the lawfulness of resistance to illegal government. Lord 
William Bussell and Algebnon Sidket were now the most con- 
spicuous leaders of the country party. Bussell, a younger son of 
the earl of Bedford, held the principles of the ** oonstitutbnal 
Whigs " of our own age ; and his character was adorned with virtues 
which were Postered by the matchless piety and intelligence of his 
wife, lady Bachel Bussell. Sidney, a son of the earl of Leicester, was 
a republican c^ the Spartan and Boman school, and no stranger to the 
darker paths of state intrigue. As early as 1681, when the king was 
ill, a scheme had been formed, with Monmouth and Shaftesbury, for an 
armed resistance to the duke of York's succession ; and now a more 
definite conspiracy was organized. A council of six — ^namely. Mod* 
mouth, Bussell, Sidney, the earl of Essex, lord Howard of Eskriok, 
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and John Hampden, grandson of the great patriot — concerted 
measures with Argyle and other Scottish malcontents for risings in 
the citj, in Cheshire, and in the west At the same time another 
plot was formed, without their knowledge, to assasaiDate the king 
on his return from Newmarket, by stopping his coach and shooting 
him, at a farm called the Bye House, on the Lea in Hertfordshire, 
which belonged to Bumbold, an old republican officer. Charles 
escaped the snare by leaving Newmarket eight days earlier than he 
had proposed, and the discovery of the " Bye-house Plot** was fol- 
lowed by the betrayal of the Whig conspiracy. Monmouth escaped : 
but the other leaders were taken, and lord Howard made a con- 
fession of the whole scheme. It was well known that the two con- 
spiracies were unconnected, but the court made every effort to 
fasten on the Whig leaders the g^lt of the Bye-house plot. Lord 
William BusseU was the first tried. He acknowledged the plan of 
insurrection, but denied all thoughts of attempting tiie king's life ; 
and the evidence for the crown confirmed his statement Though 
no overt act of treason was proved, he was found guilty ; and neither 
the prayers of his wife, nor the stronger motive of 100,0002. offered 
by his father to the king's mistress, could obtain his pardon. ** If 
I do not take his life,** said Charles, " he will soon have mine." 
"Arbitrary government," said BusseU, "cannot be set up in Eng- 
land without wading through my blood." His noble wife, who had 
acted as his secretary at the trial, fortified his resolution by her 
Christian courage ; and after a calm but affecting parting with her, 
he was beheaded in Lincoln's Inn Fields, July 21, 1688. 

Against Sidney, lord Howard was the only witness ; and as the 
law of treason requires two, the defect was supplied "by a manuscript 
found among his papers, advocating republican government, and 
approving of conspiracies against such tyrants as Caligula and Nero. 
Under the direction of Jef&eys, who had lately been made chief 
justice, these abstract theories were taken as evidence of compassing 
the death of the reigning king ; and Sidney was found guilty (Nov. 
21) and beheaded (Dec. 7), glorying that he suffered for " the good 
old cause." Hampden, against whom no second witness could be 
invented, was convicted of misdemeanour only, and fined 40,0002. 
(Feb. 6). Sssex was found in the Tower with his throat cut, pro- 
bably by his own hand, on the morning of lord William Bussell's 
trial. Monmouth was pardoned, but soon afterwards banished from 
court, and he fled to Holland early in 1684. 

The ascendency of the duke of York at court was now established. 

He obtained the liberation of Panby and other political prisoners 

on bail (Feb. 1684), and was renstated in the office of lord high 

admiral, the king assuming the power to dispense with the test 

BsQ, ^ 
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Titoi Oates iru eoDTided oC libelling tbe dnte, aenl^iced to 100,0001 
dmaageK, Bud imprisoDed ia default of paymsat Charles, &eed b; 
Tijp Fieach peiuion from the want of supplies, continued to goveni 
njtliout pailianmis ; if the en&s n^lact of business, and the posdiig 
all his time in indolence and profligacy, can be called gOTenunent. 
At langfli, on Feb. 2, 1685. be was aa^ed with on apoplectic fit; 
and in spile of the most Tiolent remediEs, bo expired on Feb. 6, in 
the 55th year of his age and the 25th of his ragn, after being recon- 
ciled to the Cbntcb of Borne, of which he professed to haw been 
long gecreOy a member. Ho was boned at WestBunBter. Feb. 14. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX: 

THE H0T7BB OF BTCABT — Continued. 
JAME3 n. - A.D. 1685^1688; 
Tin; brief reign of James II. of England and VlX of Scotland con- 
taina the hiatory of that catastrophe which Charles II. had predicted 
and prepared, but which he had had the taot and good fortune to 
postpone till after his own death. Jantea was alilie destitute of the 
good hnmoQT which made Chailea popular, and of the eMll to tnni 
aside oppoaition. He professed indeed to his council his resolution 
to maintain the eetabliBhed government in, church and state, and he 
retained his brotiier's mioisters : but be went openi; to masB, and 
ordered b; a proclamation the payment of taiee as before. At the 
some time be eecretlj formed a council of Catholics, and opened a 
negocialion with pope Innocent XI, 

Ho was crowned, with his queen, on April 23, 1G85, the com- 
munion being omitted; and parliament assembled 'May 19. They 
proTed devoted to the court ; granted the king tonnage and poundage, 
with other duties, for his life ; and diachai^ed Danby and the Catholic 
Icsds accused by Oates. Tiie punishment inSlcted on that miscreant 
«icited tthnort as much abhortence aa hia crime itself. Being con- 
victed of perjury, he was sentenced to be deluded, heavily fined, 
whipped at the cart's tail from Aldgate to Newgate on one day, and 
N 2 
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&oin Newgate to Tybum on the next, impriBoned for life, and pilloried 
five times every year. Contrary to (lie manifest intention of Ms 
judges, be survived tbe infliction of 1700 tallies, and lived till after 
tho Bevolution, when lie received a pardon and a penaion of 5001. a 
year. Bla accomplice Dangerfield died from tho severity of a like 
pnniBliinent ; but Ma death waa laid to tbe door of a person named 
Francis, who struck Mm in tbe eye with a cane on hia way back to 
Newgate, and was banged for tbe murder. On the same day ^May 30) 
tbe venerable Hichard Baxteii, to whom Charles had even offered a 
biebopric, was tried for a eediliouB libel against the church, ia his 
Paraphraee of the JJeio res(am«i(, and sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment, amidst ribald insults which anrprise ns even from tbe lipa of 
Jeffreys, wbo is said to have wished to have him whipped, like Oates 
and BangerfieM. At a later period ^Nov. 16S6) the Bev. Samuel 
Johnson, wbo bad been tbe chaplain of lord William Bussell, waa found 
guilty of a seditious addiees to the army, and sentenced to a severe 
whipping; the king's only reply to all interceirions being, that, "tinea 
Mr. Johnton had Ott tpirit of marlyrdom, 'tit fit he sAouM mfftr." 

Tho accessiou of Jamea waa a signal for inFurrectton, but the first 
attempts had a disastrona issue. Monmouth, whom the prince of 
Orange prudently dismissed from bis court, retired to Brussels, and 
joined Argjle in a rash plan of invasion. Early in Hay, Argyle 
landed in Cantyce and raised about 2300 of his own clan, but hia 
force was dispersed by the militia ; he himself waa captured in tbe 
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dugaiBe of a peasant (June 17, 1685), and beheaded at Edinbnrgb 
on his former sentence (June 30). His calm sleep on the night 
before his execution is portrayed on the walls of our new legislative 
palace at 'Westminster, in contrast with the indignities inflicted on 
the last moments of Montrose. The Scottish parliament, meeting on 
April 23, had already passed new laws against the Ooyenanters, who 
were delivered over to the cruelties of Glaverhouse. 

On June 11 Monmouth landed at Lyme Begis in Dorsetshire with 
scarcely 100 followers, but with equipments for an army. His popu- 
larity in the west soon placed him at the head of more than 2000 
men, almost entirely of the lower orders. Advancing to Taunton, 
he assumed the titie of *' King James U.," having already issued a 
declaration stigmatizing *' James duke of York " as " a traitor, a 
tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper." He marched on slowly, 
gathering more adherents than he could arm, and neglecting to take 
any decisive measures. The news of Argyle's fiate had blready led 
him to despair, when he met the royal army under Feversham and 
Churchill. Seizing a &vourable opportunity, he attacked them at 
Sedgmoor, near Bridgewater (July 6) ; but his peasants were dis- 
persed after a brave resistance, and Monmouth himself fled. He 
was found concealed in a ditch, in the disguise of a peasant (July 8), 
cmd carried to London. On the journey he wrote the most sub- 
missive letters to the king, who admitted him to an interview, but 
only to endeavour to extort from him the names of his accomplices 
(July 13). At this insult Monmouth's courage revived ; and he met 
his f&te calmly, the last scene being painfully protracted by the 
irresolution of tiie executioner (July 15, 1685). His followers wera 
devoted to destruction. Many suffered military execution from the 
ferocious colonel Eirke, who had long served at Tangiers, and who 
inflicted on the towns that had £Eivoured Monmouth the barbarities 
learned in his intercourse with the Moors. Others were reserved 
for the more systematic cruelty of Jeffireys, who was sent down on a 
special commission, long remembered in the west as the ** Bloody 
CireuiL** Besides tiiose already butchered by Eirke and his ** lambs,*' 
as he called his soldiers, 330 are computed to have fiillei; by the 
hand of justice. The whole country was strewed with the heads 
and limbs of traitors. The convictions of Mrs. Graunt, lady Lisle, 
and alderman Cornish, were particularly cruel and unjust The last 
two were reversed after the Bevolution. Even those who received 
pardon were obliged to atone for their guilt by fines which reduced 
them to beggary; or where their former poverty made them in- 
capable of paying, they were condemned to cruel whippings or 
severe imprisonments. Some bought a pardon by bribing the judge, 
wbo made a large sum of money by selling his protection. Jeffi^ys, 
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for these eminent Bervioes, was soon after invested by the king with 
the dignity of chanoellor (Sept 28). OonrtierB, and even the ladiea 
of the court* nay, the qneen herself, made large gains by ti traffic in 
pardons, and by the sale of prisoners for field labour in the West 
Indies. The maids of honour received more than 2000Z. as the 
price of a pardon to the young girls of Taunton, who had presented 
Monmouth with an embroidered banner and a BiUe. While these 
scenes were passing in England, Louis XIY. revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, by which Heniy lY. (1598) had established liberty of wor- 
ship in France (Oct 12, 1683). Above half a million of Protestants, 
many of them^the most industrious subjects of the crown, left France : 
nearly 50,000 settled in England, destined to plant the silk manu- 
&cture, with other arts, among us, and mean-while exciting new fears 
of papal persecution. About the same time James dismissed the 
marquis of Halifax, who, as the head of the party called '* Trimmers," 
had kept the court within some show of moderation (Oct 21). ) 

The king now commenced that contest for the power of ** dis- 
persing " with the provisions of the Test Act, which ended in the 
loss of his crown. He first proposed to keep Catholic officers in the 
army; and being unable to obtain the assent of parliament which 
met on Nov. 9, he dismissed them on Nov. 20. He was equally un- 
successful with the parliament of Scotland. The question was next 
brought before the judges by a feigned action against sir Edward 
Hale, a new convert to Bomanism, who had accepted a commission 
of coloneL The bench having been purged by the dismiRBal of four 
judges, the twelve judges, with one exception, declared that there 
was nothing with which the king could not dispense (June 21). 
The clerical converts to Bomanism received dispensations &om the 
Act of Uniformity, and preachers were ordered to abstain &om con- 
troversy. To enforce this order, a new ecclesiastical commissioii 
was issued (July 14, 1686), which suspended Gompton bi^op of 
London for not silencing a clergyman who had preached against 
popery. Catholic worship was celebrated in public ; schools were 
opened by the Jesuits ; several monastic orders settled in London ; 
and Catholics were appointed as heads of houses in both universities. 
The king even went so far as to send an ambassador to Bome, and 
to give a public reception to a papal nuncio (July 3, 1687). 

James attempted to recommend these measures by the false pre- 
tence of universal toleration. He published declarations for liberty 
^>f conscience, first in Scotland (Feb. 12, 1687), and then in England 
'April 4 and 27) ; and in a progress through the country (Sept) he 
paid court to the Dissenters, few of whom, however, were deceived. 
The best commentary on these professions was furnished by his 
conduct in Ireland. Tyroonnel, a most bigoted Catholic, was ap- 
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poduted loxd-lieutenant (1687) ; and he proceeded to expel the Pro- 
tefltanta from all civil and militaiy offices, to annul the charters of 
Dublin and other corporations, and to increase the army. In Eng- 
land, also, James endeavoured to gain over the army to Romanism, 
and formed a camp at Hounslow Heath. 

A crisis was brought on by the publication of a second Deelara* 
Hon of Indidgence (April 25, 1688), with a command that it should 
be read in all churches on the two Sundays, May 20 and 27. Upon 
this the primate, Sancroft, united with six other bishops in a private 
petition to the king, praying him not to insist on their reading the 
Indulgence from the pulpit, which their consciences forbade them to 
do (May 18). James resolved to deal with the petition as a seditious 
libel. The seven bishops were brought before the Council, and 
committed to the Tower ; the people lining the banks of the river, 
and entreating their bleeudng as they passed along (June 8). The 
scene was repeated when they were called into court to plead 
(June 15), and again when they were brought to trial (June 29). 
A conclusive defence was made by their counsel, and especially by 
SoHEBs; and after several hours of deliberation, or rather of a 
contest of endurance between the court and countiy parties on the 
jury, the verdict of **Not GuiUy" was pronounced (June SO). 
Westminster-hall rang with bursts of cheering, which were re- 
echoed through the coimtry, and even in the camp at Hounslow, 
where James was present ''So much the worse for them," he 
exclaimed, on learning the cause of the uproar. 
f In the very midst of these proceedings the queen gave birth to a 
son, who was baptized by the names of James Francis Edward 
(June 10, 1688). This event hastened on a scheme already in 
progress for the liberation of the countiy. William prince of 
Orange, the son-in-law of James, had sent over an emissary, Dykvelt 
to sound the feelmgs of the English Protestants. His mission had 
been sucoessfdl, and now another envoy, Zuylestein, who was sent 
to congratulate James on the birth of an heir, brought back to 
William an invitation from several nobles and other leading states- 
men, to appear in arms as their defender. The prince's preparations 
were made known to James by Louis XIY. ; but he slighted the 
information, till he received a letter from his minister at the Hague, 
warning him of an immediate invasion. The king was thunder- 
struck ; the letter dropped from his hands, and he began to retrace his 
steps with a precipitation which only proved his fear, and brought 
him into contempt (Oct). The prince of Orange was now on his 
way to England. He published a declaration of his intention in 
coming, to protect the rights and liberties of the people, to procure 
a free parliament and to examine the suspicions that were current 
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respecting the birth of the prince of Wales (Oct. 10). Great hopes 
were excited by the declamtion. On Oct 19 he set sail from Hel- 
voetsluys, with 500 ships and 14,000 men, for Yorkshire ; but he 
was driven down the Channel by a gale of wind, during which lie 
passed the king's fleet in the Downs, and, alter spending his birth- 
day in devotion, within sight of the shores of England (Sunday, 
Nov. 4), he landed at Torbay, Nov. 5, 1688, and advanced to Exeter. 
His unexpected arrival in this quarter, and the terror struck by the 
suppressiou of the late rising, made his first reception somewhat 
cool. But sir Edward Seymour and other gentlemen soon joined 
him. Symptoms of disaffection appeared in the king's anuy at 
Salisbury; lord Combury, the eldest son of James's nephew the 
earl of Clarendon, went over to William (Nov. 12) ; there were riots 
in London, and risings all over -the country. James declared his 
intention of calling a parliament (Nov. 16), and hastened to Salis- 
bury. His officers promised to stand by him ; but one of the most 
conspicuous and fovoured of them, lord Churchill, deserted to the 
opposite camp a few days after, with the duke of Grafton, a natural 
son of Charles II. (Nov. 22). The king now retreated. At Andover 
he was abandoned by prince George of Denmark, the husband of 
his daughter Anno (Nov. 24) ; and, on reaching London, he found 
that Anne herself had fled to Nottingham with lady Churchill and 
the bishop of London (Nov. 26). " God help me 1 " he exclaimed ; 
** my own children have forsaken me 1*' He now seemed passive in 
the hands of his council, composed of the peers who were in London. 
By their advice he proclaimed an anmesty,' summoned a parliament 
to meet on Jan. 15, and sent Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin 
as conmiissioners to treat with William (Nov. 30). Meanwhile he 
was planning his escape, without waiting for the result of the nego- 
ciations, which went on at Hungerford (Dec. 8 and 9). The queen 
and her infant son left Whitehall, Dec. 10, and sailed for France ; 
and at three o'clock the next morning the king stole away in disguise 
from Whitehall, carrying with him the Great Seal, which he threw 
into the river, as he hastened to Sheemess, where a vessel waited 
for him. By these acts he left the country without a government ; and 
his reign is held to have terminated on this day, Dec. 11, 1688. 

The Inteebegktjm : Dec. 11, 1688, to Feb. 13, 1689. 

The populace of London were in riot; Catholic chapels were 
sacked; the detested Jeflreys had been seized at Wapping, and 
conveyed to the Tower ; the disbanded troops of Feversham were 
let loose upon the country ; when the peers and bishops who were 
in London formed a provisional govemmenti under the presidency 
of Halifax (Dec. 11 and 12), and invited the prince of Orange to 
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advance on London. Meanwhile James had been reoognised af 
Sheemess and detained by the populace (Dec. 12). His friends 
escorted him back to Whitehall (Dec. 16) ; where, misled by the 
compassion shown him by the people, he resinned the airs of a 
monarch. Next day the conndil advised him to retire to Ham ; but 
he preferred Bochester. There he waited for a few days, hoping to 
be recalled; and at last he sailed for France (Dec. 23). He was 
kindly received by Louis, and took up his abode at St. Germain &» 
which henceforth became the court of the .exiled Stuarts. 

The prince of Orange arrived at Whitehall the same day that 
James departed (Dec. 19), and assembled a body of about seventy 
peers, with the lord mayor and aldermen and about fifly citizens, 
and several members of former parliaments. Bejecting a premature 
offer of the crown, William, by their advice, summoned a " Conven- 
tion of the Estates,** consisting of the peers, and commoners elected 
just as for a parliament. The wants of the Exchequer were sup- 
plied meanwhile by a free loan from the merchants of London. 

In SooTLAND, the royal troops having been withdrawn, the Cove- 
nanters proclaimed William king, at Glasgow, and a deputation 
waited on him at London (Jan. 10, 1689), requesting him to smnmon 
the Estates for March 18. 

The Convention met on Jan. 22, 1689. After much discussion, 
and with no little opposition in the peers, they resolved that James, 
by violating the constitution, breaking the original contract between 
king and people, and withdrawmg from the kingdom, had aMicated 
the throne ; and, farther, that the rule of a Bomish prince had been 
proved inconsistent with the safety of the Protestant religion. Still 
more discussion arose respecting a successor. The prince of Orange 
refused the proposal of a regency ; and, before filling the vacant 
throne, the commons drew up, and the lords accepted, the 
memorable " Declaration of Bights,'* which might be called the 
Magna Charta of ike Revolution, only that its origin was above that 
of any royal charter, in the will of a united people. It recapitulated 
the offences of the late king ; reasserted the ancient rights of the 
people ; settled the crown, first on William and Mary, as king and 
queen ; next on the survivor of them ; then on the queen's issue ; 
failing them, on the princess Anne and her issue ; and lastly, faih'ng 
Ihem, on the issue of the prince of Orange. It concluded by pre- 
scribing new oaths of allegiance and supremacy. ^ On the 13th of 
February, 1689, the Convention met at Whitehall ; the dedaiation 
was read ; the crown was offered to the prince and princess of 
Orange, and accepted by William in a few quiet words; and« 
amidst the shouts of the people, WniLiAM and Mabt were pro* 
claimed king and queen of England, France, and Ireland. 

x 3 
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THE BEVOLtmoK DTNASTX. 
WILLTAK AKD MABY, A.D. 16Sd-1694. 

wnjjAK m. oJtvw, a.d, 1694-1702, 
WtLUAM Hbnbt of Nasean, prince of Onnge, was bom at llir 
Hague, Not. 4, 1650, eight days after the death of his &tliei, 
William II., atadtholder of the United Pronncea. His mother ifss 
the princess Slory, daughter of Chailea I. ; and thus he waa the 
nephev, as well sa the eoa-iu-law, of Jamea II. He had taiiiied bis 
slender body Bud weak conetitution to endora fetigne. His paJo and 
impaasiTe countenance waa lighted jtp by piercing ^ea and dignified 
bj an ample forehead. Hia demeanour was grave and reserved almost 
to moroeeneas : and hie tacitomity might have earned the epithet of 
his gimt anceetor (see p. 172). When he apoke, it waa little and Ten 
Blow);, with what bishop Bumet calls "a diagnsting dryneea," but 
"well and to the point," andbia words could always bo implidllj relied 
on. His Gicellence lay in action. He freed England from tyiaoDj. 
placed her Qtvil and religious liberties on a firm basis, and raised ber 
to the foremost rank among the stalea of Europe. And all this be I 
did amidat danger, ingratitude, and opposition, ovon from those wha 
liad invited him to the work. Hie letteia to his Mend Heinaina ihov 
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tow koenly he felt these obstacles; for "jfow men had sb'onger 
passions, and few had the art of concealing and governing passion 
more than he had " (Bomet). 

Though the crown was shared alike by William and Mary, the 
govemment was entirely committed to the king. He chose his 
ministers from, both poUtical parties, of oourse excluding declared 
Jacobites, as the partisans of the Stuarts axe henceforth called {from 
Jacobust the Latin form of James). Danby and Nottingham were 
associated in the same council with Halifax and Shrewsbury ; and 
high offices were conferred upon some of his Dutch followers, as 
Bentinck, Schomberg, Zuylestein, and Auverquerque. Bentinck 
waa made eaorl of Portland, and was the ancestor of the present duke. 
William was his own foreign minister, and the one object of his 
European policy was to check the aggrandizement of Louis XIY. 
The king and queen were crowned on April 13, 1689. 

The Gonyention, having declared itself a parliament (Feb. 13), 
proceeded to settle the revenue of the crown on a scale of frugality 
bordering on distrust ; and they assumed, for the first time, the 
power of appropriating the supplies ; half of the whole income of 
1,200,0002. being devoted to the public expenses, and half to the 
civil list William resented their parsimony, but we can hardly 
bl^uue their fear lest, having the resources of Holland at his dis- 
posal, he should be too little dependent upon parliament. Indeed 
it was only by the aid of Dutch troops that he was able to surmount 
his first difficulties, and to persevere in his foreign policy. He used 
them to suppress the mutiny of a Scotch regiment, soon after his 
accession. This led to the first Mvtiny Act, which has since been 
renewed annually, for placing the troops under martial law. The 
army was remodeled under the care of lord Churchill, who was 
soon made earl of Marlborough, and who led several regiments to 
serve againstrLoms in Flanders, Dutch troops replacing them at home. 
Freedom of worship was secured to Protestant Dissenters by the 
ToLEBATiON AcT (May 24) ; but Unitarians were excluded from 
its benefits, and there was no relaxation of the penal laws against 
Boman Catholics. In the Church of England, the primate Sancroft 
and seven other bishops refused to take the new oath of allegiance^ 
and were suspended. Their example was followed by 400 of the 
clergy, who suffered deprivation, and, under the name of Nonjurors^ 
formed a class devoted to the exiled house of Stuart. 

In Scotland a convention of the estates declared James to have 
forefatdted the crown, which was conferred on William and Mary. 
Episcopacy again gave place to Presbyterianism as the established 
religion, but the covenant was tacitly abandoned, to the great 
6caQ<lal of the extreme party. Still the Stuarts had a large bodif 
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of adherents, especially in the highlands. The duke of Grordon 
held the castle of Edinborgh for king James ; and Claverhouae, now 
viscount Dundee^ raised his standard at Stirling and assembled an 
army of 2000 or 3000 highlanders. He gained a complete victory 
over general Mackay in the pass of KULieerofUnet south of Blair 
Athol ; but he himself fell in the battle (July 13, 1689). Gk>idon 
had already surrendered the castle of Edinburgh (June 13), and all 
resistance ceased with the death of Dxmdee. 

A far more formidable ciTil war had broken out in lBEi«Ain>, 
where James himself landed on March 12, haying been furnished 
by Louis XIY. with a fleet, but he had only 1200 of his own 
eoldlers and 100 French officers. Tyroonnel met him at Cork, 
with a horde of wild Irish, £ur more than he could arm. With this 
forces and with only twelve field-pieces and four mortars, he laid 
siege to Londonderry, which raised the long-celebrated ciy of *' No 
surrender.** The dty was blockaded for 105 days by marshal 
Bosen, and both inhabitants and garrison sufEbred the last 
extremities of fanune; but their heroic resistance, under major 
Baker and a clergyman named Walker, was at last successful. 
They were reHeved by Kirke, July 30, and on August 1 the be- 
sieging army broke up, after burning their huts. On the same day 
lord Mountcashel was defeated at Newton Butler by the Protestants 
of Enniskillen. On Aug. 12 marshal Schomberg landed at Dona- 
ghadee, with 10,000 men, and took and sacked Garrickfeigns. 
James, after in vain offering him battle, retired into whiter quarters. 
During the summer he had held a parliament at Dublin, which 
voted some violent reactionary measures. \ 

The English parliament reassembled Oct. 25, and converted the 
Declaration of Right, with some enlargements, into a statute, which, 
under the name of the Bill or Bights, forms, after Magna 
Gharta and the Petition of Bight, the third great charter of our 
liberties. They also reversed the attainders of lord William Bussell, 
Algernon Sidney, Cornish, and Mrs. lisle, and gave compensation 
out of the estate of Jeffreys for the illegal fines inflicted by him. 
The unjust judge himself had died in the Tower, April 18, 1689. 

The convention parliament was dissolved Feb. 6, 1690, and suc- 
ceeded by one in which the Tories had a majority. They sat from 
March 20 to May 23 ; passed an Act of pardon and indemnity ; 
settled a pension of 20,0002. a year on the princess Anne ; presented 
marshal Schomberg with 100,0002. ; and voted William 1,200,0002. 
for the war in L«land»l. The king landed at Garrickfergus, June 
14 ; and, having joined Schomberg, advanced against James^ who 
retreated to a strong position on the steep banks of the nvetBoyM, 
On July 1, 1690, William crossed the river, and utterly defeated 
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James, whose army at onoe dispersed, while he himself fled to 
France, and landed at Brest, July 9. The Battle of the Botdb 
uas perhaps cost more lives hy ite factions celebration in after year» 
than fell in the action itself. The yanqnished lost only 1500, and 
the victors 500 ; but among the latter were marshal Schomberg, 
and Walker, the defender of londondeny. Wilham followed up his 
victoiy by taking Waterford and other towns; but Limerick made 
good its resistance (Aug. 8-30), and he returned to England, Sept. 6. 
Marlborough then made a diort campaign of only a month, anj 
returned home after capturing Oork and Einsale (Sept. and Oct.). 
Tyrconnel, James's deputy, also left Ireland for France ; and the- 
Jacobite cause was intrusted to James Fitz-James, duke ofBenoicht 
an able general, the natural son of James, and the nephew of Marl* 
borough, and to PcUrick Sarafield, the popular leader of the Irish^ 
who had distinguished himself in the defence of limerick. Ginkell 
commanded for William, and, in the following year, he brought 
the campaign to a successful close by the masterly capture of 
Athlone (June 30% the defeat of the French general St Buth at 
Aghrim (July 12), and the surrender of limerick after a siege of 
six weeks. The war was concluded by the PadficaHon of Limerick, 
which secured to the Irish Catholics the exercise of their religion,, 
and permitted those who wished, to retire to the continent at the 
expense of government (Oct. 8, 1691). Saisfield and about 12,000' 
men entered into the service of Louis XIY . ; and the ** Irish bri- 
gade ** will be seen playing a distinguished part in subsequent wars. 

The support given to James by Louis led to hostilities in the- 
GhanneL War was declared against France, May 7, 1689. On- 
June 30, 1690, the English and Dutoh fleets, under the earl of Tor- 
rington, were defeated off Beachy Head by admiral Tourville, and 
driven to take shelter in the Thames ; while the French remained 
masters of the Channel, but they attempted nothing further, except 
burning Teignmouth. In 1691 William went to Holland, to arrange 
for a grand European coalition against Louis XIY. (Jan. 16 — ^April 
13), and he spent all the summer there, with Marlborough, in an 
indecisive campaign (May — October). 

At the close of 1691 the new government was established in the- 
three kingdoms. A pacification of the Scoteh highlands had been 
made in August, granting pardon and indemnity to all who should 
lay down their arms and take the oath of allegiance before Dec. 
31 ; but subjecting defaulters to military execution. These terms 
were complied with by all the Jacobite heads of clans, except M*Ian« 
the chief of the McDonalds of Gleneoe^ a wild valley of the wcsten^ 
highlands, opening upon Loch Levin, and accessible on the land side 
only by a few difficult passes M'lan repaired to Fort Augustus on 
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Dec. SI, but found no one anfhorized to administer the oath. He 
was directed to Inverary ; but, owing to the difficulty of the passes, 
which were blocked with snow, he arrived there only on Jan. 6. 
Sir Ck>lin Oampbell, the sheriff of Argyle, yielding to H*Ian*s earnest 
entreaties, received his oath, and he returned home in security. 
But he had a deadly enemy in the Scottish secretary, sir John 
Dalrymple (afterwards earl of Stair), who availed himself of M'lan's 
legal de&ult to plan the massacre of his whole tribe. The horrid 
deed was carried into execution, with as much treachery as cruelty, 
on the night of Feb. 13, 1692 ; and it was only the late aixival of 
one party of soldiers that enabled a portion of the clan to escape 
through some unguarded passes. The JkfoMocra of Gleneoe set the 
stamp of execration on William's name in the highlands; and« 
though he was doubtless imposed on by Dalrymple, it is impossible 
to acquit him of culpable negligence, if he was not guilty of direct 
connivance. No measure could have been more favourable to the 
cause of James in Scotland. 

In this year (1 692) a formidable attempt was made for the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts. The schemes of the Jacobites were favoured 
by some of the leading Whigs, especially Marlborough, who induced 
the princess Anne to write a penitent letter to her father. The 
conspirators called in the aid of Louis. The Irish brigade, now 
numbering 20,000 men, with 10,000 French troops, formed a camp 
at Gotentin, near La Hogue, and a fleet of eighty sail was fitted out 
to convoy them to the coast of England. The impolitic manifesto 
issued by James contrasted strongly with the wise and resolute con- 
duct of queen Maiy, who had the charge of the government during 
William's absence in the Netherlands. Having reason to believe 
that Bufisell, the English admiral, was in the Jacobite conspiracy, 
she addressed a letter to him, expressing confidence in the fleet, and 
ordered him to read it to all his officers on his quarter-deck. When 
the French fleet under Tourville put out from Brest for the camp, 
it was encountered by the English and Dutch off CSape la Hogae^ 
and utterly defeated (May 19, 1692). In commemoration of the 
Battle of La Hogue, queen Mary gave up the palace of Greenwich 
as a hospital for disabled seamen, and the erection of the present 
Greenwich HoepiUd was begun by William in 1696. 

Louis had some compensation for his loss at La Hogue, in the 
defeats of William by marslial Luxemburg, near Namur (Aug. 3, 
1693), and at Landen (July 19, 1694), and in the naval victory ot 
Tourville over sir George Booke and a valuable convoy, near Lagos 
(June 17, 1694). These reverses were the more serious for the en- 
couragement they gave to the Jacobites. Bristol, Exeter, and Boston 
declared for James, and Marlborough's intrigues frustrated an ex- 
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pedition against Brest. The pressure of war taxes became severe ; 
and the parliament, which met Nov. 12, 1694, seized the opportunify 
to carry the bill for Trienmal Parliaments^ to which William had 
refused his assent in a former session. (This statute, which provided 
for a new parliament every three years, was repealed under George 
L, in 1716.) During the same session, the Freedom of the Frew was 
established by the non-renewal, on its expiration, of the act to 
restmin unlicensed printing. Severe steps were taken to punish 
the prevalent corruption of public officers : among whom, sir John 
Trevor, the speaker, had to suffer the ignominy of putting tlio 
<)nestion that he had been guilty of venality. 

X- The loss of queen Mary, who died of smallpox on Dec. 28, 1694, 
deprived the throne of William of the appearance of legitimacy 
given by her sharing it, and plots began to be formed by the 
Jacobites against the king's life, with the sanction of James. 
William spent the summer in the Netherlands, and achieved one 
of his greatest successes, the taking of Namur and its citadel (Aug. 
4 and Sept. 1, 1695). The new parliament, which met on Nov. 22, 
passed a most important Act for regulating Trials for Treason, 
giving the accused a right to a copy of the indictment, the aid oif 
counsel, and other advantages. A list of the witnesses to be called 
was granted by a later statute of Anne (1709). Meanwhile the 
plots mentioned above went on, and a scheme was laid by sir George 
Barclay, a Scotch officer, and others, to assassinate William on his 
way to hunt at Bichmond, as was his custom every Saturday 
(Feb. 15, 1696). The plot was betrayed, and a <* loyal association *" 
was formed by both houses of parliament to protect the king's life. 
Five of the conspirators were condemned and executed (March 18 
and April 3), having been publicly absolved on the scaffold by 
Jeremy Collier, a nonjuring divine. Sir John Fenwick, against 
whom only one witness could be produced, was at length attainted 
by act of parliament, and executed on Tower-hill, Jan. 28, 1697. 
While in prison, he offered to give evidence against Marlborough, 
Godolphin, admiral Bussell, and other leading men, who are now 
known to have been in treasonable correspondence with James ; but 
he gained no credit^ and only seeded his fate by rousing their enmity. 
The Whigs had now regained their ascendency, and several of their 
leaders received new titles. The great lawyer, bib John Soiiebs, 
was made lord chancellor and a peer (April 22, 1697). 

Another indecisive campaign in the Netherlands had made 
Louis desirous of closing the war ; and, after protracted negocia- 
tions, the general Peace ot Byswick was signed. Sept 10, 1697. 
Louis relinquished most of his conquests, and acknowledged William 
as king of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Abont the same time, England was Tiaited by another potentate, 
destined to raise his barbarons and little-known dominions to tho 
rank of a first-rate power, and to prepare his snccessors for leading 
on a European coalition to the overthrow of Louis XIV.'s meet 
powerful successor. This was Peteb the Gbvat, czar of Bossia. 
Ho lived at Mr. Evelyn's house at Deptford, while he spent his 
days in the dockyard, and worked with his own hand, to acquire 
the knowledge of shipbuilding. Another great event of this year 
was the opening of St, PcuiVs Caihedrdl for public worship, on the 
tlianksgiving day for the peace of Byswick (Dec 2, 1697). 

The peace was of short duration. While parliament was pressing 
on Wilham the reduction of the anny, Louis was planning no less a 
scheme than the addition of Spain to his dominions, on the approach- 
ing death of Charles II. The annexed table shows the state of the 
royal flEimily of Spain (see p. 257). 

The rights of the several claimants are too complicated to be dls- 
eussed here ; nor had they much to do with the issue. WiUiam 
favoured the expedient of a partition of the vast Spanish empire, 
by incorporating with France the provinces north of the Pyrenees ; 
giving to the dauphin Naples and Sicily, with the other Italian pos- 
sessions, except Milan, which was assigned to the archduke Charles ; 
while the electoral prince of Bavaria, Joseph Ferdinand, whom 
Philip lY. had named as his heir, was to inherit Spain, the Nether- 
lands, and the Indies. A secret treaty to this effect was signed by 
William and Louis at Loo (Oct 1, 1698), but fimstrated by the death 
of Joseph Ferdinand (Feb. 8, 1699). They made a second treaty of 
partition in the spring of 1700, giving Spain, the Netherlands, and 
the Indies to the archduke Charles, and Milan to the dauphin, in 
addition to the share already allotted to him. But, in the autumn, 
the emperor rejected all plans of partition, and Louis induced the 
king of Spain to make a will in favour of his grandson, Philip duke 
of Anjou, who became king Philip Y. of Spain on the death of 
Charles II. (Oct. 21, 1700). The emperor took up arms against 
the French in Italy, in favour of his son, who assumed the titie of 
'Chables III. ; and thus began the great War of (he Spanish Sue- 
cetticn (1701). William at first acquiesced in the accession of Philip 
y . ; but a sense of common danger soon led him to form the Grami 
AJXioMe of England, Holland, and the empire, for depriving Philip, 
or rather Louis, of Flanders and the Milanese (Sept. 7, 1701). 

At .this very moment an event occurred which caused the people 
to unite heartily in the policy of the king. His course at home 
had not been smooth. The parliament of 1698 had deprived him 
of his Dutch guards, and revoked enormous giants of forfeited 
lands in Ireland which he had made to his Dutch favourites, be- 
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sides excluding them from the eonncil. In the next parliament, 
which met Feb. 6, 1701, with the celebrated Bobbbt Bablxt foi 
speaker, the Tories had a majority. The partition treaties were 
censured as prejudicial to the Fh)testant religion ; and the earia of 
Portland, Halifax, and Orford (admiral Bussell), with lord Someis, 
were impeached for their share in them. But now arose that new 
form of making public opinion felt by a hostile parliament, which 
has often since proved its power. A Petition was presented by the 
gentlemen and freeholders of Kent, praying the house to abazidon 
factious disputes, and to grant the king supplies for the aid of his 
allies (May, 1701). Though the house committed the leading 
petitioners, they suffered the impeachment to fall to the ground, 
and parliament was prorogued on June 24. Their one great 
measure was the Act or Settlement, for seeming a Protestant 
succession to the crown. William was childless ; and the death of 
the young duke of Gloucester, the only son of the princess Anne 
(July 30, 1700), had left her also without heirs. A successor was 
found in Sophia, the daughter of the unfortunate Frederick elector 
palatine and Elizabetli daughter of James I. She was married to 
the elector of Hanover, and was the only descendant of James I. 
who adhered to the reformed fiuth. On her and her heirs, there- 
fore, being Protestants, the crown was settled in case of the deaths 
of both William and Anne without issue. New securities for the 
liberties of tlie people were incorporated in this act. 

The Act of Settlement had been passed only a few months, and 
the Grand Alliance had been signed only a week, when James U. 
died at St. Germain's, Sept. 16, 1701. Louis XIY. at once 
acknowledged his son, James Francis Edward, as king of Great 
Britain and, Ireland, in defiance of the treaty of Byswick. This 
outrage roused all England. The voice of the people found 
utterance in the new parliament (Dec. 30), which recfponded loyally 
to a noble speech from William ; voted 600,0002. and large land and 
sea forces for the war; resolved that no peace should be made 
till France had given reparation for the insult; and attainted the 
"pretended prince of Wales*' and his adherents of high treason. 
William, careworn and enfeebled by disease, found himself once 
more the trusted leader of his people, united with him in the cause 
of freedom and religion, which was dearer to him than his erown. 
^ But the triumph was his last; and others were to reap its frnits. 
He was riding from Kensington to Hampton Court, when his horse 
fell with hun and he broke his collar-bono (Feb. 21, 1702). There 
seemed at first no .danger. He transacted business ; sent a message 
to parliament on the 28rd ; gave his assent to several bills ; and on 
the 28th was pronounced convalescent. But the shock had becb 
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'- died on the 8th of March, 1702, in the 52nd year of 
jpiat after completing the thirteenth year of his reign. 
'i^haa only receiyed full, thongh perhaps partial, jnatice 
^t eloquent ^mter of our own day. •' 

•^ -V /i > , 

" ■'* 
I 

J 

JReyiew of thb Sbtkntebnth Gbntubt. 

. jtom the death of Elizabeth to that of William (1603- 
'j^ides almost exactly with the duration of the 17th 
forms a period of mortal conjGUct between the principles 
nd despotism. That conflict had been carried on, in 
.^r since the reign of John. Oonstitutional liberty had 
^ under the Plantagenets ; but the strong wiU of the 
.aed to. have left the victory with the crown, though all 
f a free constitution were preserved, ready to start into 
ler a less vigorous hand. The Stuarts, too weak to 
.is system in its power, yet committed themselves more 
je assertion of its prineiples. James I. summed up the 
.vine right in the sinq>le maxim, ** a Deo rex, a Bege lex'' 
-^ from God, the law from the king) ; and Charles I. and 
[staked life and orown on its maintenance in practice. 
Inentary leaders opposed force to force ; while the theory 
rights was argued out by Milton, Sidney, and Locke ; 
.evolution of 1688 was avowedly based on the union of 
\ might. The abstract theories involved in the dispute 
I since been open to debate ; but the practical result, as 
^in the BiU of BighUtaidibBAet ofSetOement, is accepted, 
Whigs and Tories, as equally binding on the sovereign and 
- ^ ' e. In religion, also, the conflict between the Catholic and 
It churches, after being more and more complicated by the 
:able forms into which the latter blanched out, was tending 
w Xuxj ^ider question of liberty of oonscienoe, which was for the 
first time publicly, though very partially, recognised under William. 
In our foreign relations during this period there were strange vicis- 
situdes. Elizabeth had established the power of England abroad 
and on the seas, as the guardian of her own independence and the 
champion of the oppressed. This proud position was regained by 
Cromwell, after it had been abandoned by James I. and Charles I. : it 
was recklessly sacrificed by Charles II., the pensioner of Louis ; and 
was revived by William in the new form of wars for the maintenance 
of the "balance of power" in Europe. The supposed connection 
between peace and liberal principles is not borne out Dy the 
experience of this century ; nor does that experience justify the 
assumption, that the honour of the crown in the eyes of Europe is 
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best maintained by the extreme adyocates of its prarogafiveB a1 
home. One result of foreign and domestic war was the establish- 
ment of a permanent military force. We have noticed the com- 
mencement of a standing army under Gharles n. It increased 
onder James II. to 20,000 men : and under William it became an 
institution. The navy was a favourite object with the Stuarts ; and 
James II. especially, both as duke of York and king, deserres 
lasting praise for his efforts to maintain an efficient fleets seconded 
by the celebrated Pepys, as secretary to the Admiralty. 

Amidst all its troubles, the countiy made steady progress in popu- 
lation, ciyilization, and wealth. The great colonies of Korth Ame- 
rica, Virginia, New England, Maryland, New York, New Jersey, 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania, were established by religious refbgees 
and speculative settlers, or gained as the prizes of war ; and many 
of their names still bear wi^ess to their origin. The fruits of war 
were also reaped both in the West and East Indies ; and in the 
latter the East India Company, besides gaining enormous profits, 
began to obtain a permanent footing in the country. A rival asso- 
ciation sprang up about the time of the Bevolution, and the two were 
finally incorporated together in 1702. Commerce was extended by 
other companies of merchant adventurers, and it received a vast 
impulse from the naval successes against the Dutch. Enonnous 
fortunes were realized in trade ; and sir Josiah Child may be men- 
tioned as the representative of our ** merchant princes.'* The asso- 
ciation of such men supplied fimds to the parliament and to Crom- 
well ; and such an association, which came forward under William 
with a loan of 1,200,000Z., was incorporated as the Bank of England. 
Taxation gradually took more of its modem form, in the imposition 
of numerous duties of customs and excise ; and the National Debt 
may be said to have originated in the wars against Louis XIY., foi 
at the Bevolution it was little above a million, and at the death ol 
Anne (1714) it had reached 50 millions. It must not be concealed 
that with the increase of wealth there was a frightfdl increase of 
corruption. Kings and statesmen bribed each other, and the me^ 
chants bribed them all. 

Art received some encouragement during this age, chiefly by the 
employment of foreign artists, among whom the greatest was Van- 
dyke. English architecture ceased to live ; but the new semi-classic 
siyle of Palladio was- introduced by Italian architects, and developed 
with great magnificence by Inigo Jones and sir Christopher Wren, 

Literature, which had culminated under Elizabeth, maintabed 
an elevation in which only a severe taste could detect incipient de« 
dine. Shalcapere belongs to James as well as Elizabeth. He found 
a worthy successor in Ben Jonton ; but when the drama rose again 
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iVoiii its Buppreasian under the CommoDWealth, it was debased b; 
the prevailing immorality, which infected the whole literature of the 
Restoiation. ilfiJton belongB, by his BympaiUes and earlier writings, 
to the Commonireallb ; hut his great poem was the solsce of hie blind 
old age, 'when he bad " fallen on evil days and evil tongues." His 
sublime blank verse remains withont a rival ; hat the stately and 
nervous couplets of Drydea gave biitU to a aeii school, while his 
death (in ITOO) closes the poetical litoratuio of the contnry. ^ 

Bacon stands at the head of Uie proso-writets of the century, which 
ends with bis woirthj disciple in philosophy, John Locke ; the inter- 
vening period being marked by the great names, but opposite prin- 
ciples, of Cadieorth and Hobbee. Science was pursued on the prin- 
ciples of Bacon by Soyle, Wren, Hooke. Hartley (the discoverer of 
the cireuhttion of the blood), sjid otier worthy associutes, who ■ 
formed the Hoyal Society under Charles 11^ and its aohiovemenla 
were crowned by sm Isaac Newtos. In tiio vast field of religions 
Utemttire, Buntan is onrivalled. De Foe devoted his almost equal 
genius to political conflict as well as to popular fiction. Tba Diaries 
of Pepys and Evelyn give na strikii^ pictures of the manners of the 
Reatotatioa and Revolution, and bishop Burnet's Memoirs are u 
valuable authority. Neaipapen began to acquire their modern ia- 
iluencaupoQ the abolition of the censorship under William. 
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CHAPTEB XXXL 

TKB RBVOLUnON DTNApTT — coniintied. 

AKNK.- A.D. 1702-1714. 

Anne, the second duughtcr of Jntnes II,, was bom at St. James's, 
Feb. 6, 1665. She wag educated by Dr. Compton, afterwajiis Mahop 
of London, who made her a Srm Protestant Het hand was Bongbt 
by the electoial prince of Hanover, Q<Mrge Loois. who nltimatel)' 
became her successor ; but she nuuried priace George of Deumaric, 
a wealt, coarse, indolent man. who Dever had any influence in Eng- 
land, though he held the office ot lord high admiral &om Anne's 
acceeaion. Their children all died in in&,ney. The last gnrrivor 
of them was William duke of Oloacester, a boy of much promise, 
whowa»bom July 24, 1689, and died Jnly 30, 1700, FrinceGeoige 
liimself died Oct 28. 1708. A much more important persOD than 
Anne's husband was her chosen friend SaraA Jamingi, to whom she 
became attached when a young girl. In 1681 this lady married 
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LMdooel Ghtnchill, bringing; to the aid of his advanoement an ambi- 
tion as eager and unscrnpuloiis as his oivn. At the Bevolution, 
lord and lady Churchill induced Anne to desert her fieither ; and all 
the &yours with which William rewarded Marlborough's military 
genius did not prevent him and his countess from foiming a 
** princess's party/' and intriguing with the court of St. Germain's. 
When Ani^e ascended the throne» she was still entirely subject to 
lady Marlborough, with whom she affected to lay aside the queen, 
calling her friend Mrs. Freeman^ and being called by her Mtb. 
Morley. She made Marlborough a knight of the Garter and captain- 

' general of all her forces ; and gratified his military ambition by con- 
tinuing the warlike policy of William m. Her ministers were 
chosen from the Tories, Godolphin being lord high treasurer. Their 

' contest with the Whigs, which nearly ended in bringing back the 
** pretender," and the victories of Marlborough, are the two great 
subjects of interest in Anne's reign. 

Its chief domestic event is the Union- of England and Scotland 
into the one kingdom of Great Britain. This great measure was 
recommended by the queen in her first speech to parliament (March 
11, 1702), and she was empowered to appoint commissioners to treat 
for the union ; but the negociations were not fiairly commenced till 
April, 1706. There was violent opposition to the union in Scotland ; 
and the Scottish parliament passed an act, at the beginning of the 
queen's reign, reftudng to settle the crown of Scotland on the heir 
to that of England. The more moderate party proposed a federa- 
tion ; but eventually, by the help of unsparing bribery, the Act of 
Union passed the Scottish parliament on Jan. 16, 1707, and the 
English parliament on March 6, and came into operation on May 1. 
The two countries were united into one kingdom ; but they pre- 
served their respective religious establishments— the episcopal 
Church of England, with the queen as its head, and the presby- 
terian Kirk of Scotland, acknowledging no head on earth. The laws 
and customs of each of the ancient kingdoms were to be preserved 
unaltered, except as the united parliament might from time to dme 
determine ; and hence the Scotch system of law, founded on the 
Boman code, is very different from that of England. Scotlnud was 
to send 45 members to the House of Commons, and 16 peers, elected 
for life, to the House of Lords. The crown abandoned the power of 
creating new Scotdi peers ; and it was provided that, if their number 
riiould be reduced to a limit which is now nearly reached, the rem- 
nant should become peers of the United Kingdom. The ** Union 
jack," bearing the red cross of St George, and the diagonal white 
cross of St. Andrew (though as yet wanting the cross of St Patrick), 
was appointed by proclamation to be the national flag (July 28)t 
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The popular feeling of hatred to the union lasted in Scotland foi 
many yeara, and all manner of evils were most absurdly ascribed to 
it ; but statesmen had long seen its necessity on political gronnds * 
on! its advantages to the commerce and civilization of both coantnosk 
adding wealth to Scotland and energy to England, have been proved 
by the experience of 155 years. 

We now torn to foreign politics. Early in 1702 Marlborough went 
as ambassador to Holland, to concert measures against Louis XIV., 
and on his return war was declared against France and Spain 
(May 4). In July he took the command of the allies in Flanders, 
and reduced Yenloo, Bmremonde, and li^e. He retomed to ^ng- 
land in November to receive ttie thanks of parliament and the 
patent of a duke, with a pension of 5000Z. a year, which was after- 
wards made perpetoaL The fleet, under sir G«orge Booke, failed 
in an attack on Cadiz, but captured and destroyed several French 
men-of-war in the bay of Vigo. Admiral Benbow pursued the 
French West Indian fleet, and engaged them for five days, though 
they had fifteen ships, and his seven were reduced to two by the 
desertion of his captains, whom he lived long enough to punish 
before dying of his wounds at Kingston in Jamaica (Aug. 1702). 

The campaign of 1703 was indecisive. In Southern Germany the 
French and Bavarians were successful against the Austrians; but 
Marlborough took Bonn on the Bhine, and the fidl of the fortresses 
of Huy, Limburg, and Gueldres made him master of the line of the 
Mouse as a base for his operations in the following year. The duke 
of Savoy and the king of Portugal joined the alliance this year, and 
the nominal king of Spain, Charles III., paid a visit to England. 
The beginning of winter was marked by a tempest of unparalleled 
fierceness called the ** Great Stoim" (Nov. 26-Deo. 1). The royal 
navy lost 12 ships and 1500 men ; the damage in London was com- 
puted at 1,000,0002.; and, among much other loss of life, bishop 
Kidder and his wife were killed by the £edl of part of the episcopal 
palace at Wells. 

In m04 Marlborough concerted with prince Eugene of Savoy a 
masterly scheme for the relief of the emperor. Carrying his army 
across ti^e Bhine, Main, and Neckar, to the Danube, while Eugene 
secured the line of the Upper Bhine, he took Donauwerth, cutting 
in two the enemy's forces on the line of the Danube, and securing 
a bridge over the river. The armies of the Upper Bhine now came 
through the Black Forest to the aid of the mam bodies ; the French, 
under marshal Tallard, joining the elector of Bavaria, and Eugene 
uniting his forces to Marlborough. The French and Bavarians took 
up a strong position on the heights of ffochUadt, behind the village 
of Blenheim, which lies on the south bank of the Danube, in 
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Bavaria. !:«> secure the Tillage, marehal Tallard weakened hia 
centre, and upon that point Marlborough flung all his force, cut the 
lino, pushed the right wing of the enemy into the Danube, or forced 
them to surrender, Tallard himself being among the prisoners. On 
tlie left the Bavarians held their ground against Eugene till the 
right was defeated, and then retreated to Ulm. The Battle of 
Blenheim is one of the most complete victories in history. It en- 
abled the imperial forces to overrun Bavaria and to pursue the 
French into Alsace, where they took Landau and Traerbach ; while 
Marlborough went to Berlin to secure the aid of the king of Prussia, 
and returned to London in December. His reception was most 
magnificent, and his rewards substantiaL The manor of Woodstock 
was adorned, at the public cost, with the splendid mansion of Blen" 
heim House, and granted to him and his heirs for ever. They hold 
it "by the tenure of presenting to the sovereign annually, on the 
anniversary of the battle, a small flag embroidered with the fiewr-d^' 
lys of the Bourbons, which hangs in the annoury of Windsor oppo- 
site to the tricolor, which is also annually presented for the manor 
of Strathfieldsaye in memory of Waterloo. 

In the same summer the English fleet, under sir George Booke, 
made the important conquest of Gibraltab, through the negligence 
of its garrison (July 23) ; and it was held against a combined attack 
by the French and Spanish fleets (Oct.). Another French squadron, 
sent to reinforce the besiegers, was totally defeated by sir John 
Leake (March 10, 1705), with the result of raising the siege of 
Gibraltar, and destroying the naval power of France in the Medi- 
terranean. The shores of Spain now witnessed the daring exploits 
of Charles Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, who, in conjunction 
with a fleet under sir doudesley Shovel, took Barcelona, and re- 
duced all Catalonia and Valencia under the authority of Charles in. 
(May-Oci 1705). Marlborough was occupied this summer in de- 
fending the Butch frontier. He was made a prince of the empire 
by Joseph I., the successor of Leopold. 

The timid policy of the Dutch again kept Marlborough in the 
Netherlands in 1706, but gave him thus the opportunity of winning 
the brilliant victory of Baiollies (near Tirlemont), over marshal 
y illeroi (May 23). The French were expelled fiom Italy by prince 
Eugene and the duke of Savoy ; and an Anglo-Portugpiese army 
advanced to Madrid, but were driven out again by the duke of 
Berwick. The British fleet, under dr John Leake, took Majorca 
and Iviza. These victories gave a prestige to the government 
which aided them in carrying the Union ; and they postponed the 
fall of Marlborough, whose influence at court was now giving way 
before an intrigue to be related presently. Their effect abroad wa& 
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to make Ijouis desirous of peace, but his OTerinres were diatruated 
by ttio allies. 

In 1707 Majorca was retaken by Tnarshal Villars ; but Eugene i<i- 
vaded France from Italy, and laid siege to Toulon (July 26). TLe 
town made good its defence against both the prince and a blockading 
fleet under sir Cloudesley ShoveL That brave admiral, who had 
risen from before the mast, perished with four of his ships on some 
rocks off the Scilly Isles, on his voyage home (Oct. 22). There were 
no decisive actions this year in Germany or Flanders. 

The season of 1708 opened with an attempt of the Pretender to 
mvade Scotland from Dunkirk (March G) ; but his fleet was dU- 
persed by sir George Byog, after a panic had been created is 
London, and the Habeas Corpus Act suspended. In the Nether- 
iands, Marlborough conducted one of his most brilliant and deciaiye 
campaigns, and won the great victory of Oudenarde over marahal 
Venddme (July 11), which made him master of all Flanders. Next 
year, with prince Eugene, he followed up his success on the French 
frontier by the victory of Malplaquet over Villars (Sept. 11), and 
the capture of Mens (Oct 20, 1709) ; and in the year after they 
made further progress in Artois and Picardy (March to June, 1710 . 
The fleet had its full share in the honours of war. Sardinia and 
Minorca surrendered to sir John Leake in 1708, and the French 
settlement of Port Eoyal in Acadia (now Nova Scotia) was taken in 
1710, and named Annapolis in honour of the queen. In Spain there 
were great vicissitudes during these three years. The victories of 
count Stahremberg, aided by general Stanhope, at Almenara (July 
27, 1710) and Sara^ona (Aug. 20) put Charles III. in possession of 
Madrid; but he was soon driven out by marshal Venddme, who 
roiced Stanhope to surrender (Dec. 10) and defeated Stahremberg 
(Dec. 20). In the summer of 1711 Charles III. had scarcely a 
footing left him in Spain. He returned to Germany (Sept. 27), and 
was elected emperor by the title of Charles VI. Within a month 
afterwards (Oct. 1711), Marlborough, after obtaining some successes 
against Villars, took his final departure from Flanders, his enemiea 
having obtained complete ascendency at court. This change 
demands a review of domestic politics. 

In Anne's first new parliament, which met Oct. 20, 1702, the 
commons chose Bobert Harley as speaker, and showed a violent 
Tory spirit, which was only kept in check by the lords. Their great 
party measure was a bill against ** occasional conformity ** (that is, 
the practice adopted by some of the less scrupulous Dissenters of 
taking the sacramental test merely to qualify for office), which the 
peers threw out. The convocation of the clergy was strongly 
divided this session by the parties of High Church and Low Ckurdit 
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the latter supporting and the former opposing a revifflon of the 
J^ituigy, with a view to the comprehension of Dissenters, and Dr, 
Atterbury made his appearance as a leader of the High Church part}*. 
In 1703-4 disputes arose between the two houses fix)m the violent 
measures of the commons to coerce the Scots into making a settle^ 
inent of the crown as in England, and from the attempts of the 
commons to *'tack" the bill against occasional conformity to a 
money bill. Marlborough was disgusted at these party conflicts 
and Godolphin was amdous to keep terms with the Whigs, who 
formed a powerful opposition party called the ** Junto,'* under lords 
Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Orford, and Sunderland. The ministry 
was strengthened by the introduction of Bobert Harley and Hekby 
St. John, whom the two great leaders hoped to find devoted to 
them ; but Harley undermined the influence of the Marlboroughs 
with the queen, who began to weaiy of Sarah's temper, by the in- 
troduction of a new fiBivourite, AhigaU EtU, who soon became Mrs. 
•ft/Timham, They revenged themselves on Harley by driving him 
from office, on a fiedse charge of being implicated in a treasonable 
correspondence which one of his clerks, named Gregg, had carried 
on with France. Harley and St John, who resigned with him, 
were replaced by two Whigs— Robert Walpole and Gardonnel 
^Feb. 1708). In the autumn of the same year the cabinet became 
still more whiggish by the appointment of Somers as lord president ; 
and the parliament, which met Nov. 16, chose sir Bichaid Onslow, 
a Whig, for speaker. 

The tables were however soon turned again by the popular out- 
burst in &vour of Dr, Saeheverdt who, preaching before the lord 
mayor at St Paul's (Nov. 5, 1709), advocated passive obedience, 
virulently abused Dissenters and Low Churchmen, inveighed against 
the Whig ministers, and made a personal attack upon Gk>dolphin. 
The conmions voted the sermon scandalous and seditious, and re- 
solved to impeach Bacheverel. He was brought to trial before the 
lords at Westminster Hall (Feb. 27, 1710), and condemned to 
silence for three years, and his sermon to be burnt by the common 
hangman. But the temper of the people, who escorted the high- 
church champion to and fro with loud cheering, encouraged Anne 
to make a gradual alteration in the ministry. The change was com- 
pleted by the dismiiwal of GKxloIphin (Aug. 8) ; and a Tory administra- 
tion was formed under the duke of Shrewsbury, witib Harley as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and St John, who was now a decided 
Jacobite, as a secretary of state, specially charged with the foreign 
correspondence. They were supported by a new Tory parliament, 
which met Nov. 25, 1710 and passed the act against occasional con- 
formity, and the Behima Aetf requiring all teachers to conform to the 

established church. Both were repealed under George I. in 1719 
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ThnB far Hailborongh*0 mOiiaiy aseendency was respected. The 
qneen^s speech had expressed a desire for peace, but uz^ged the 
yigorons prosecution of the .war, for which the commons voted 
14,000,0002. But no mention was made of Harlboroiigh's serrices. 
a motion in the lords for a vote of thanks to him was defeated, and 
the duchess was dismissed with insult from her offices about the 
queen's person. The advancement of Harley was aided by a strange 
accident Guiscard, a French adventurer, whom St John had 
employed, being brought before the council on the charg^e of a 
treasonable correspondence with France, stabbed Hailey with a pen- 
tokife, the blade of which fortunately broke against his breastbone. 
St John and others despatched Guiscard with their swords (Mai. 
18, 1711). Barley's slight wound earned for him the sympathy of 
the people, the parliament, and the queen. He was made eabl of 
OxroBi) (May 24) and lord high treasurer (May 29). But his good 
fortune brought upon him the envy of St John, for whom Guiscard's 
blow seems to have been meant and who now began to mtn'gne 
against his former comrade. Their rivalry became more marked 
when St John obtained his peerage as vtscottut Bolihgbrokb 
(July 7, 1712). 

Meanwhile the ministry had begun to treat secretly for peace. 
After the campaign of 1711 the elevation of Charles to the imperial 
orown, the repeated overtures of Louis, and the exhaustion of all 
parties, furnished solid grounds for proposing peace ; negociations 
were opened (Oct 20), and Utrecht was named as the place where 
the conferences were to be held. 

At this juncture Marlborough returned to London (Oct 18). He 
defended his character and conduct in parliament which met on 
December 7, repelling the insinuation, which had been made even 
in the queen's speech, against "the. arts of those that delight in 
war," and protesting that "he was ever desirous of a safe, honour- 
able, and lasting peace." That no peace could be so, which left 
Spain and the West Indies to the house of Bourbon, was resolved 
by 62 against 44; but the same amendment was rejected in the 
commons by 232 against 106. The ministry then proceeded with 
their personal attack on Marlborough. A report was laid before 
the commons, charging Marlborough, Walpole, and Gardonnel with 
peculation (Dec. 21). The two commoners were expelled from par- 
liament and the great duke was dismissed from all his offices. He 
was succeeded as commander-in-chief by the duke of Onnond 
(Jan. 1, 1712), with instructions not to press the war during the 
negociations, which were opened at Utrecht in spite of the opposition 
of the allies (Jan. 29, 1712). Twelve new peers were created to 
•eoure the consent of the lords to the proposed terms, against \7bicb 
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there was still a strong party headed by Marlboroi^h. But his 
opposition in the senate was neutralized by his absence from the 
ticld. Ormond, after taldng Quesnoy (July 17), made a separate 
armistice; Eugene was defeated; several fortresses in Flanders 
were retaken ; and France was enabled to insist on moderate terms. 
Marlborough retired from England in November. He returned on the 
very day of the queen*s death (Aug. 1, 1714)» but was received coldly 
by George I. He was, however, restored to his old office of captain- 
general, and aided, by his advice, in suppressing the rebellion of 
1715. He died June 16, 1722, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His duchess, who survived till 1744, published a Vindica- 
tion of his conduct and her own, against the charges of treason, 
avarice, falsehood, and unscrupulous ambition, on which the verdict 
of posterity has generally been passed against them, perhaps too 
severely. It was on hearing the memory of Marlborough thus 
assailed, that Bolingbroke, his constant enemy, replied, ** He teas a 
great man, and I have forgotten aU hisfauUs." 

The conferences for peace at Utrecht lasted for more than a 
year. The English plenipotentiaries were the earl of Strafford, 
John Bobinson bishop of Bristol, and subsequentiy Matthew Prior 
the poet The throne of Spain proper and its colonies was abandoned 
to the house of Bourbon, on the promise of Louis that the crowns of 
France and Spain should never be united ; but Naples, Milan, and 
the Netherlands were given up to the emperor. Sicily was assigned 
to the duke of Savoy, and Sardinia to the elector of Bavaria, both 
with the title of king. Holland received Namur and other towns in 
Flanders, restoring Lille to France. On his eastern frontier Louis 
obtained Orange and Franche Comte from Prussia, in exchange for 
Upper Gueldres. Spain ceded Gibraltar and Minorca to England, 
which also obtained from France the colonial possessions of Nova 
Scotia and St Christopher, and freedom from disturbance in New- 
foundland and the Hudson's Bay territory. Lastly, Louis bound 
himself, **on the faith, word, and honour of a king," to uphold the 
Protestant succession in Great Britain, and to cause the pretender 
to quit France. On these terms, the celebrated Peace of Utbecht 
was signed, March 31, 1713. The emperor alone held aloo^ but 
made peace with France in the following year at Bastadt. The 
(tcaee of Utrecht has been censured as unworthy of the victories of 
Marlborough ; and the motives of its authors were doubtiess mean 
enough. But the advantages gained were substantial; and sub- 
sequent experience has proved that the chance of excluding the 
Bourbons from the throne of Spain was not worth the prolongation 
of a war which had lasted for half a generation, and had cost 
England almost sixty-nine millions. 

The short remainder of Anne's reign was occupied with the 
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intrigoes of the Jacobitaa on behalf of the pretender, calling himself 
JamcB III., to wboee mccesaion the qaeen henelf was lavonmble, 
Sophia, the electreB»^owBger of Hanover, died June 8, 1714, at the 
age of eighty-three, and her son, Oeobge hoxm, became heir ondei 
the act of BetUemeot Bolingbroke, nbo vas >□ coireBpondenei.- 
vith JameB, fncceeded in driving Oxford Gron office, July 27, 1714. 
Bat two days after, the qneen, being seized ntth a &tal illness, sent 
for the doke of Shrewsbury, vho took prconpt meamree, in concert 
with A^yle and Somerset, to defeat the schemes of Bolingbrokf. 
On July 30 Anne delivered the white staff of lord treasurer to 
ShreTrsbnry ; and on Sunday, August 1, she expired at KensiaglaD. 
in the fiftieth year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reiga. Her 
easy temper and hei faultless domestic life gained her tiie epithet < 
of "the good queen Anne." Her weak and indolent temperamait 
greatly coatrihuted to the progress of that change by which the 
goyemment of England bus come to be directed by rcBponsible 
ministers, rather than by the wishes of the sovereign. Hera was 
the iirst teign undisturbed by lebellion, and unstained by executions 
for high treaaon, with the one insignificant exception of Gre^- 
8he showed her attachment to the cbntch by giving up the first- 
fruits and tenths, and making thiit provision for the aid of poor 
livings, which bears the name of "queen Anne's bounty." Among 
the new institutions of her reign was the establishment of a General 
FoH Office for all the British dominions (1710). 

The time of Anne has been honoured with the name of the 
JagiDlan Age of English literature, a name more truly descriptive 
than thoso who first used it were aware ; for in England, as at 
Bome, it marks a period of great excellence indeed, but of decline 
jrom a nobler perfection. Alexandeb Pope stands at the head of 
the poets ; wMlo Abdiboh and Swisr are the greatest masters of 
prose, cot only in this age, but in the whole course of Engliail j 
literature. Tlie periodical essays, of which the Spectator ia the 
great example, were the invention of this time. Most of the lGQdiii<; 
writers belong also to the reign of Geo^e L, and some reach inlu 
that of George II 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



). 1714-1727. 



Georob Lows, elector of Hanovar (son of Emeet Ai^nstns, duke 
of Bnmswick-Liinebnrg and electoi of Hanover, and of Sophia, 
the joDDgeet child of Frederick electoi palatine and Elizabetli 
daughter of James I.), naa proclaimed by the title of Geoboe I. 
immediately upon the death of queen Anne. Hia accession naa 
unopposed, not only in England, bat also in Scotland and Ireland ; 
oud ha was acknowledged by Louis XIV. as well as by the other 
powers of Europe. He landed at Greenwich on Sept 18, 1714, with, 
bia eldest eon, afterwards George II. He was welcomed by the 
people as the representntive of the great principle of a Protestant 
euccesdon, though personally he had little lo recommend him. The 
king was fifty-four years old, having been bom May 28, 1660. In 
person and nrnouer he was heavy, coarse, and awkward. His mind 
was uncultivated by hterature or science, though he hod, like nearly 
all his countrymen, a natoial taste for mnsic. His other tastes were 
low, and bis society was composed of those who pandered to them. 
His wife. Sophia Dorothea of Zell, had been doomed to perpetual 
imprisonment for an alleged intrigue with count Konigamark ; whflo 
Ilia mistreises came over to enrich themselves in England. To 
these repulsive trails he added a total ignorance of the Engh'sh 
language, customs, and feeUngs, which disabled him tem presiding 
in his own council or cultivating the favour of bis people. Indeed, 
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he seems to have regarded hia reign in England as an experimentt 
and Hanoyer as his only trae oountiy and secure possesaion. On 
the other hand, he was straightforward, diligent, and frugal ; and 
desirous of peace, though he had proved his courage and skill in 
war. He had the good sense to trust the government to well-choeen 
ministers. To confinn the hope of stability in the new dynasty, hie 
son OtorgeAugtutuSf now prince of Wales, was already thirty yean d: 
age, had been a comrade of the British soldiers under Marlborough, 
and had distingpiished himself on the field of Oudenarde; and 
this prince had a son, Frederick, who was seven years old. 

Inunediately on the death of Anne, the Hanoverian minist<;r had 
produced an instrument, appointing eighteen lords justlcea, in 
accordance with the act of regency, nearly all of yrhom were Whigs ; 
and the king on his arrival identified himself with that party. 
Lord Townshend, brother-in-law of Walpole, succeeded BoUngbroke 
as i|Bcretary of state, and was in reality prime minister. His 
principal colleague was general Btanhope, second secretary of state. 
Shrewsbury resigned the white wand; the office of lord high 
treasurer was put in conmiisBion, and has never since been revived. 
Steps were taken to punish the late ministers for their intrigues 
with France and the pretender. Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormond 
were impeached by the commons for high treason; but the first 
only remained to answer the charge, which was dropped after he 
had been detained two years in the Tower. Acts of attainder were 
passed against Ormond and Bolingbroke. Ormond had escaped to 
France after Oxford's arrest, and died abroad in 1745. Bolingbroke 
had taken the alarm still earlier, and fled to the pretender, who 
resided in Lorraine under the assumed name of the Chevalier de SL 
Creorge, and became his chief adviser. But they quarrelled about 
the disastrous attempt of 1715 ; and, after some years, Bolingbroke 
obtained his pardon and returned to England (1723). 

The chevalier had just published a manifesto of his right to the 
crown (Aug. 29, 1715), when his hopes of aid from France were 
crushed by the death of Louis XIV. (Sept 1), who was succeeded 
by his in&nt great-grandson Louis XY. Meanwhile the Jacobites 
risked a premature rising under the earl of Mar in Scotland, and 
llr. Foster and the earl of Derwentwater in the north of England, 
Foster advanced as &r as I^eston, and there surrendered to general 
Carpenter (Nov. 13), with lords Derwentwater, Nithisdale, Wintoun, 
Kenmure, and many members of old fisunilies in the north. On the 
same day Mar was defeated by Argyle at Sheriffmuir, near Stirling, 
and retired to Perth. The chevalier n^w risked his person in a 
cause already lost, landing at Peterhead (Dec. 22). But he onlj 
chilled his adherents by his want of cheerfid energy. Perth was 
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abandoned on the fatal aniHyersaiy of Januaay 30 ; and James slimk 
away with Mar from his army at Montrose (Feb. 4), and got back 
to St Germain's with his person safe and his honour lost Derwent* 
water and Kenmnre were beheaded on Tower TTill (Feb. 24), and 
about twenty-six others were executed. The escape of lord Nithis- 
dale, by the heroic deyotion of his wife, is the sole pleasing incident 
of this rebellion. It led to the repeal of the Triennial Act of 1694 
from fear of a Jacobite parliament, and tiie enactment of the Sep- 
tennial Act, which still regulates the legal duration of parliaments: 
To deprive the pretender of support from France, negodations were 
opened with the regent duke of Orleans, whose interest suggested 
an alliance with England ; since, in the event of the king's death, 
he would need help to enforce Philip V/s renunciation of the crown 
of France. His minister, the celebrated abb^ Duhoist negodated a 
treaty, which was afterwards merged in the Triple Alliance between 
England, France, and Holland (Jan. 4, 1717). 

Philip y. of Spain now resolved on war, and seized Sardinia, by 
tlie advice of his ambitious minister cardinal Mberoni, who was 
intriguing with Charles XH. of Sweden and the czar in favour of 
the Stuarts, and renewing the old Spanish plots in England. 
Stanhope, who, from causes not worth relating here, had displaced 
Townshend as prime minister (1717),* hastened to Paris, and formed 
a new Quadrwple Alliance between the three former allies and the 
emperor, to preserve the peace of Europe (1718). He then pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, but fiedled to move Alberoni. Meanwhile the 
Spaniards took Palermo and Messina, but were defeated (Aug. 11) 
off Cape Passaro by admiral Byng (afterwards viscount Toirington^ 
The pretender was received with royal honours at Madrid, and a 
fleet was equipped at Corunna to convoy him to England (1719). 
But this new armada (like PhiUp II.*s) was dashed to pieces by a 
storm, when it had only just put out to se€u Further reverses led 
to the disgrace of Alberoni himself (Dec. 4), and Philip Y. joined 
the Quadruple Alliance (Jan. 1720). About the same time Charles 
XII. died, and the queen of Sweden became the ally of George I. 

Stanhope's administration, while thus successful abroad, advanced 
in a liberal course at home. In spite of the united opposition of 
the Tories and Walpole, who had resigned with Townshend, they 
repealed the act against occasional conformity and the Schism Act ; 
and Stanhope himself wished to have repealed the Test Act (1718). 
But they incurred a serious check in the rejection of the Peerage 
BtU, the object of which was to limit the power of the king to 
create new peers, and its n^otive the fear lest the prince of Wales, 

* He was created viaco^t Stanhope in 1717, and earl Stanhope in 17I8. His 
descendant, the present earl, is the historian of this period. 

N 3 
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on coming to the throne, should use his prerogative to swamp the 
Whig majority. Walpole opposed the bill with great eloquence in 
the House of Commons, where it was rejected, after passing the peers 
(1719). Walpole also succeeded in healing a quarrel between the 
king and the prince of Wales ; and, early in 1720, he and Townshend 
Accepted places in the govemment. 

The autumn of this year brought on a singular commercial crisis. 
The Sotith Sea Company was formed by Harley in 1710, as a means 
of meeting a deficit of nearly 9,000,0001. in the public services. 
The company took this debt upon itself, in consideration of a large 
annual payment as interest and the exclusive privilege of trading 
with the subjects of Spain in the South Seas. In 1719 they paia 
7,500,000Z. for the unredeemable government annuities created 
during the war, and induced the annuitants to accept South Sea 
stock cm very low terms. The tmnsaction gave rise to a mania for 
the company's stock, which seemed almost epidemic, for there was 
just the same rage in Paris for the Mississippi scheme of Law ; and 
all manner of bubble companies were launched. In September came 
the crash. The South Sea stock fell &om 1000 to 300. Thousands 
were ruined. The government were charged with aiding the delusion ; 
and an attack, made on them in the House of Lords by the yomig 
duke of Wharton, was repelled by Stanhope with such heat, that the 
effort caused an apoplexy, of which he died next day (Feb. 5, 1721). 

Sir BoBEBT Walpole now rose to the chief direction of afi^urs, 
which he retained for twenty years. His chief colleagues were 
lord Townshend, as secretary of state, and lord Carteret, afterwards 
earl QranvtUe* He took prompt measures to remedy the South 
Sea disaster, and to punish the directors. In 1722 a new Jacobite 
conspiracy was detected, and Atterbury, whom Anne had made 
bishop of Bochester, was deprived and banished (1723). At the 
very same time Bolingbroke returned, and became the head of a 
coalition against Walpole under the name of the " patriot party." 
He was soon joined by Walpole's former firiend, the great orator, 
WiUiam PuUeney (1725), who assisted him in editing the ' Craftsman.' 

The year 1724 was marked by party disturbances in Scotland and 
Ireland ; the fonner arising out of the imposition of a malt-tax, and 
the latter out of a new copper coinage, called, from the name of the 
contractor, "Wood's balance," an affidr only memorable from the 
power with which Swift, in his Drapier^s Letters, turned a perfectly 
regular business transaction into a weapon against the ministry. 
To these symptoms of danger to the Whigs was added the threat of 
a general war, by a new confederacy formed at Vienvut between 
Spain and the empire, supported by Bussia, against England and 

* This title became extinct in 1776. The present carl Uranville is the son of the 
youngest son of the marqnis of Stafford, who wac created earl Oranville In 1833. 
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France, to oppose which Engl&nd conolnded with Fnnoe and FrtuiiB 
the defen^va Treati; of Hanover, to wbicb Sweden and Holland ao- 
ceded (Bept. 3, 1729). Bnt after a frnitlesa attack b; Spain apon 
Oibraltar, tbe new FceDch minisler, cardinal Flam/, roconciled tho 
belligerents (except Spain), and pceliminariea of peace ware agned 
at Paris, TSaj 31, 1727 ; but Spain and England remuned in a 
atate of hoetilit?. It is interestiiig to trace in thia e&ir tlie 
names of wliat vrcra henceforth the great powets of Europe. 
Tbree days allerwarda (June S) George L had started on Ms usual 
riait to Hanorer. On the journey he was seized with iqioplex;, and 
died in hia nuriage before be conld teach the palace of his brother, 
tlie iMshop of Oanabtiick (June II. 1727). in the sixty-eighth year 
i>f his age and tbe thirteenth of hia reign. TTia death is aidd to haTS 
been censed b; the etkock of lecefving a letter from his wife (who 
bad died a few monthe earUer, after an imprisonment of thir^-two 
years), in which she snmmoned him to meet her within a jear and a 
day baforo the tribunal of God, to oniwer fbr hia condnoi to her. 

Tlio ruigu of George I. completed tho system of parliamentary 
antagonism betwoen the Whig and Toiy parties. The former main- 
tained their ascendency during his whole reign ; and, contrat? to 
what has since happened, their chief strength was in the Hoosa 
of Lords. The olerjij were generally Tories, and many of them 
Jacohitea. The censure which they passed in coDvocation upon 
Sr, Hoadley, bishop of Bangor, for a sermon in which he advocated 
iiberty of conscience, led to the suspension of all the powers of con- 
vocation. That body was prorc^iwd in 1717, and each new con- 
vocation since then has been prorogued at once upon its me«tiD|^ 
till within the lust few years. 



CHAPTEE XXXIIL 

THE HOUSE OF SRmtSVlCK— continued. 

OBOROB II. A.D. 1727-1760. 

Gboroe II. was bom Oct. 30, 1683. He was therefore in hia 31=1 
year when lie came over to England with bis father, and in his MtJi 
when he mounted the throne. He bad learnt to speak Eng:lish 
fluently, bnt in other respects he was almost as imcnltured as hia 
lather. He possessed, bonever, good natural sense ; bis hahita were 
regular, thongh monotonous; and to great pcraonul courago he added 
some military shill. He was subject to violent bursts of anger, and 
was most aTaricious. Hia defectawere in part supplied by the talenla 
and graces of his wife, Cabolise of Anspacb, who had always great 
influence over him, and governed the country during the kiag's 
frequent visita to Hanover. They were married in 1705, and liail 
two sons — FsEnEBicE prince of Wales, bom Jan. 20, IKH, and 
William AuocSTua duke of Cumberland, bom 1721— besides live 
danjhters. Queen Caroline died Nov. 20, 1736. The prince of 
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Wales was only remarkable- for his ungovernable temper and his- 
eabals against his &ther, which were fostered hy Bolingbroke ; and 
he died, uuregretted by the people, in 1751, leaving his inheritance 
to his eldest son, afterwards George HI. 

The reign of George II. begins with the great development of the 
country's internal resources under the peaceful administration of 
Walpole, and ends with the conquests effected by the military genius 
of the elder William Pitt. The middle of it is occupied by the 
war which was signalised by the victory of Dettingen (1743) and 
the defeat of Fomtenoy (1745), and which ended with the treaty of 
Aix-la-Ohafellx (1748), and by the last effort of the Stuarts in the 
Bebellion ov 1745. This outline must be filled up very briefly, for 
the minute details of the events are either unimportant or such as 
to require separate study. 

Walpole was continued in office, agaiost the king*s inclination, 
by the influence of queen Caroline, and he obtained a decidecl 
majority in the new parliament (1727). 6pain made overtures for 
peace, and the treaty of Seville (Kov. 9, 1729) established a new 
quadruple alliance of England, France, Spain, and Holland, by 
which peace was maintained for ten years. 

During this period, Walpole's skill preserved his power in parlia- 
ment in fiace of an opposition growing in numbers and ability, among 
whom the great William Pitt the elder made his appearance in 1735. 
In 1733 Walpole carried some important financial measures, but was 
obliged to withdraw his Excise Bill, He maintained the Septennial 
Act against all the force of the oppocdtion (1734), and his decisive 
majority in the new elections caused the retirement of Bolingbroke 
to France (1735). The following year was marked by the Porteous 
Biota in Edinburgh, which have been immortalized by the genius of 
Scott (1736). In 1738 differences arose with Spain respecting the 
boundaries of the new American colony of Georgia, the right of 
searching vessels at sea, and the ill treatment of British subjects. 
On the second of these grievances it is interesting to see how tUo 
right has always been claimed by the chief maritime power for tlie 
time being, and resisted by the rest. England now fought against 
Spain to resist the right of search, and afterwards against Europe 
and America to maintain il America went to war with England to 
resist it in 1813, and all but renewed the war to enforce it in 1861. 

The king, the opposition, and the people dragged Walpole into 
the war, which was declared on Oct 19, 1739. Operations were 
commenced against the colonies of Spain. Admiral Vernon took 
PortobeUo, on the Isthmus of Darien (Kov. 1739) ; but failed in a. 
great combined attack on the strong fortress of CaHhagena (March \ 
1740). The voyage of Anson round the world (1740-1744) is at 
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romantic epiflode of these campelgni. The disasters of the war 
f ompleted the overthrow of 'V^alpole. The dections of 1741 went 
against him ; and repeated defeats in the house compelled his re- 
signation, (Feb. 1742) reluctantly accepted hy the king» who created 
him earl of Orford. He died in 1745. His pacific administration 
had reduced the national debt to 46,000,0002. A new government 
was formed bjr Pulteney, who was created earl of BaQ^ with lord 
Oarteret as secretary of state, and virtually prime minister. Two 
years later the chief power passed, to Henry Pdham, who succeeded 
lord Wilmington (Spencer Oompton) as prime minister. In Nov. 
1744 his ministry was strengthened by the addition of lord Chester- 
field as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and by the support of Pitt in the 
House of Commons. 

Meanwhile a vast change had taken place from the peaceful policy 
pursued by Walpole and Fleury. The signal for a new series of 
European wars was given by the death of the emperor Charles YI. 
(Oct 20, 1740), and the ahnost simultaneous accession to the throne 
of Prussia by Frederick IL, renowned in history as Fbedebick teos 
Gbsat. The hereditary dominions of Charles VI. — namely, the 
duchy of Austria and the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia — ^were 
secured to his daughter Mabia Thebeba by the Pra^naiic Sanction^ 
but disputed by several claimants. Frederick of Prussia seized 
Silesia and gained the battle of Mohmtz, The elector of Bavaria, 
assuming the title of duke of Austria, was carried by a French army 
to Vienna. Ho was soon afterwards elected emperor by the title of 
Chables VII. Maria Theresa fled to Hungary with her infant son 
(afterwards the emperor Joseph H.), and threw herself upon the 
loyalty of the nobles assembled in their diet, who responded with 
flashing swords and cries of **Moriamur pro Bege nostro, Maria 
Theresa.'* They expelled Charles from Bohemia and Austria, and 
he soon died in poverty at Munich (1745). 

England had espoused the cause of Maria Theresa, and voted her 
€i subsidy of 500,0002., in addition to a supply of 5,000,0002. for the 
war (1742). The earl of Stair was placed at the head of an army 
composed of British, Hessians, and Hanoverians, to co-operate with 
the Dutch ; but nothing was done this year, and Maria Theresa had 
to cede Bilesia to Frederick by the ^eaty of Breslau. In 1743 
George II. joined the army in person, just in time to extricate it 
fmrn a dangerous blockade in the valley of the Main, by the victory 
of DETrmoEN over the French and Bavarians under the due de 
Noailles (June 27, 1743). This battle gained the young duke of 
Ciunberland high honour for his courage, and it was the last fought 
by an English king in person. It deliTored Germany from the 
French, but it led to a declaration of war from France (Kirch 2(* 
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1744). Lords XY. took the field in person with marshal Saxe in 
Flanders, while Frederick, in defiance of the treaty of Breslau, 
attempted to conqner Bohemia and Moravia, as the ally of Charles- 
VII. At length, by the efforts of England, which had formed a 
quadruple alliance with Holland, Austria (Jan. 1745), and Qaxony, 
a peace was concluded with Frassia at Dresden. The Austrians- 
kept the French in check upon the Bhine, and covered Frankfort, 
where Francis duke of Lorraine, the husband of Maria Theresa, was- 
elected emperor by the title of Francis I. (Sept 15, 1745). 

The campaign of this year, in Flanders, was marked by the great 
battle of FoNTENOT. Marshal Saxe had invested Toumay ; and the 
English, Dutch, and Austrians, under the duke of Cumberland* 
marched to its relief. The column of guards charged the French 
centre, broke through two lines of in&ntry, and were advancing 
upon the village of Antouing, occupied by Louis XY. and the 
dauphin in person, when they found themselves abandoned by their 
allies. They left 9000 men upon the field, and the remnant of the 
army made good their retreat to Ath (May 11, 1745). This victory 
gave Flanders to the French. In America the English took Louis-' 
bouig, the capital of Cape Breton (June 15). 

It was at this juncture that Charles Edward, son of the pre- 
tender James Francis, made his great adventure to recover the 
crown of Great Britain. James himself had fallen into obscurity 
ever since the attempt of 1715, and was now sinking into old age ; 
but his son, who was bom in 1721, seemed to have all the popular 
merits that his father wanted. In person he was tall, well formed* 
and active ; his face eminently handsome, his complexion fair ; his 
eyes blue ; his hair fell in natural ringlets on his neck. His address,, 
at once dignified and affitble, was calculated to win attachikient ; yet 
his misfortunes had rendered him somewhat jealous of his dignity. 
He possessed courage and a romantic sense of honour ; he was de- 
cisive and resolute, yet without much ability as a leader. His letters 
breathe both energy and affection, but they are ill spelt and written 
in the scrawling hand of a schoolboy ; for his education had been 
shamefcdly neglected. In politics and religion he retained all the 
bigoted notions of the Stuarts ; and the end of his life showed that 
his early promise was not proof against the chill of adversity. 

His first attempt was made early in 1744, with the support of a 
large French fleet and army under marshal Saxe ; but the expedi- 
tion was totally wrecked by a great storm off Dungeness, and the 
French government abandoned the enterprise. Deprived of their 
support, and without even his &ther*s knowledge, Charles Edward 
pawned his jewels and borrowed firom his friends to buy arms and 
ammunition, which he put on board a French ship of war, the Eliza^ 
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heih, of 65 guns, embarking himself in the DouieUe, a toBt brig of IS 
guns, and Bailed from Bellciale July 2, 1745. The Elizdbeih was 
disabled by an English cruiser, but the DouteUe escaped, and the 
Chevalier, as he was styled, landed on the wilds of Moidart in 
Invemesa-shire with only seven followers. After some hesitation« 
his Highland friends followed the example of chivalrous loyalty 
which was set by Cameron of Lochid, and mustered their clans in 
Glenfinnan, whence Charles began his march with 1600 men, on 
Aug. 20, 1745. The government were totally unprepared. Sir John 
Cope occupied Stirling with less than 3000 men. His strange plan 
of marching northwards to join the friendly clans opened the road 
to the chevalier, who marched to Perth (Sept 8), where he received 
5002. from the corporation, and was joined by new adherents. On 
Sept. 17 he entered Edinburgh, took possession of Holyrood Honse, 
and compelled the heralds to proclaim king James Vni. Mean- 
while Cope had brought his army back by sea, and landed at 
Dunbar. Charles marched out from Edinburgh to meet him, and 
the impetuous charge of the Highlanders won the battle of Preston- 
^aru. England seemed now at the mercy of the adventurer, for the 
Hanoverian dynasty had become unpopular ; but France withheld 
the aid which might have proved decisive, and the chevalier lost 
time in recruiting his army and besieging the Castle of Edinburgh. 
His followers wished him to be content with the conquest of Scot- 
land ; but he saw that he must win all or lose all, and began his 
march southwards on Kov. 1. The government had made good use 
of the delay. Marshal Wade was at Newcastle with 10,000 men ; the 
duke of Cumberland was assembling an army in the midland coun- 
ties ; and that reserve camp was formed at Finchley which has been 
immortalized by Hogarth. Charles evaded the royal forces, and 
advanced as far as Derby. The news created a panic in London, 
which was long remembered as the Black Friday. But his career 
was run. He had been received with little enthusiasm, and joined 
by very few adherents. The chieftains insisted on a retreat; and 
•Charles, who had marched gaily on foot, in the Highland dress, at 
the head of the column, retraced his steps in moody despair. At 
Clifton Moor, near Penrith, he gallantly checked the pursuit of 
Oumberland. He recrossed the Esk on his birthday (Dec 20), 
entered Glasgow on the 26th, and arrived before Stirling Jan. 3, 
1746. Bepulsed thence, he retreated to Inverness (Feb. 1), deserted 
by most of the chieftains, who promised to collect a new army of 
10,000 men. On April 8 the duke of Cumberland advanced from 
Aberdeen, and met the little army of Charles Edward on Cullodin 
MooB. The Highlanders broke the first of the three English lines, 
but were repulsed by the second and utterly routed. Charles dia- 
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missed his few remaining followers; and after . adyentores more 

romantic than those of Charles 11. after Woroestcir, embarked in a 

French vessel (Sept. 20), and landed at Morba (Sept. 29» 1746). 

The duke of Cumberland obtained the epithetof (he Butcher by his 

cruelty to the insurgents. Most of the chieftains escaped ; but the 

lords Kilmarnock and Balmerlno were executed on Tower Hill, 

with the old intriguer lord Lovat, who had acted a double part 

throughout. Many of lesser note suffered all the hideous penalties 

of high treason. But wiser measures were soon adopted to weaken 

the system of clanship and to civilize the Highlands. Foremost 

among these were the militaiy roads, whose excellence has been 

commemorated in the couplet : — 

" If yoa'd seen but these roads heffirt they were made. 
You'd hold up your hands, and bless gener-al Wade.'' 

No serious effort was again made by. the exiled family. James 
Francis, the " Old Pretender," died at the age of seventy-seyen in 
1765. His son Charles* Edward, the ** Yoxmg Pretender," sai^ into 
sottishness, and died on the fatal aimiversary of Jan. 30, 1788, just 
a century after the revolution. His only brother, Henry Benedict^ 
assumed the empty title of Henby IX. ; but lived quietly at Bome 
AS Cardinal Tork, on a pension provided by George HI. The 
ttncient and ill-£aited line of Stuart died with him in 1807. 

After some further successes of the French in Flanders and of 
the English at sea, the war was ended by the general Psacb or 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on the basis of the mutual restitution of conquests ; 
but Frederick was allowed to keep Silesia (Oct 1748). The peace 
lasted barely seven years. Besides the disputes in India, to be 
mentioned presently, serious collisions had occurred between the 
French and English in America; the French fleet at Brest was 
suspected to be destined for the St Lawrence, and sir Edward 
Hawke was directed to destroy every French ship between Cape 
Ortegal and Cape Clear. Even while perpeti-ating this outrage on 
national law, the duke of Newcastle's government were blind to the 
preparations of the French for attacking Minorca, and Port Mahon 
was already invested, when admiral Byng (second son of lord Tor- 
rington) arrived with a badly equipped squadron of 10 sliips (May 
19, 1756). After a partial action with the French fleet, Byng 
retired to Gibraltar. Fort St. Philip, the key to Port Mahon, sur- 
rendered on June 27, and Minorca was lost The popular Indignation 
demanded a victim. Byng was condemned to death by a court- 
martial, and shot on the quarter-deck of the Monarque, for not 
having done his best against the enemy (March 14, 1757). 

A great change was now effected in the English ministry. Since 
the death of Heniy Pelham (1754\ the government had been oon- 
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ducted by bis brotber, tbe duke of Newcastle, with tbe aid of 
HxNBT Fox (afterwards lord Holland) and secretary Mubrat ; but 
tbe resignation of tbe former, and tbe elevation of tbe latter to tbe 
cbief-justicesbip, witb tbe title of lord Mansfield, broke up tbe 
government, and tbe king was obliged to send for William Pitt 
Dismissed after a few montbs, Pitt was borne back to office by tbe 
popular voice, and entered on bis first administration— one of tbe 
most glorious periods in our annals. Newcastle bold tbe almost 
nominal office of first lord of tbe Treasury, and Fox was paymaster 
of- tbe forces, but witbout a seat in tbe cabinet (June 29, 1757). 

Meanwbile tbe ambition of Frederick II. bad provoked ed 
European coalition, of wbicb tbe mainspring was baron Kauniiz^ 
tbe prime minister of Maria Tberesa. He formed a secret treaty 
witb France at Versailles (May 1, 1756), and anotber witb Bussia, 
Poland, Saxony, and Sweden, for tbe partition of Prussia. Tbe 
treacbery of a clerk revealed tbe plot to Frederick, wbo at once 
seized Dresden, tbe capital of Saxony, and so began tbe Seven 
Yeabs' War. George II. now resolved to support bis nepbew, 
tbougb be feared bis ambition, and bad often been offended by his 
sarcastic q)eecbes. In tbe first campaign, bowever, tbe duke of 
Cumberland was driven out of Hanover by tbe duke of Kicbelien. 
Tbe king did not conceal bis resentment, and tbe duke retired &om 
court, and took no conspicuous part in public afiairs for tbe rest of 
bis life. He died in 1765, at tbe age of forty-five. 

Wbile tbe king of Plrussia retrieved bis afiairs by tbe victories of 
Bosshach and Leuthen, wbicb obtained for bim in England a subsidy 
of 670,0002., and tbe title of tbe cbampion of Protestantism, Pitt 
was planning vast campaigns in Europe, Africa, America, and India 
(1758). Tbe ports of France were tbreatened. An attempt on 
Cberbourg failed at first, but, on its renewal in August, tbe place 
was found deserted, and tbe works were destroyed. Next year 
(1759) BoDNEY bombarded Havre, destroying many of tbe boats 
collected for invading England; Boscawen dispersed tbe Toulon 
fieet ; Brest and Dunkirk were blockaded ; and sir Edward Hawke 
gained a great victory over tbe Frencb fleet under De Gonfians, off 
Quiberon (Nov. 20). On land, prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
drove tbe Frencb out of Hanover (1758), pursued tbem over tbe 
Bbine, and gained tbe victory of Crefdd (June 23, 1758), but was 
obliged to retreat. Next year be was defeated by tbe duke c^ 
Broglie near Frankfort and driven back to tbe Weser ; and be tben 
gained tbe decisive battle of Minden, wbere tbe Frencb were only 
saved from destruction by tbe misconduct of lord George SackviUe. 
wbo commanded tbe cavalry, and tbrice refrised to charge (August 
1759). Pitt dismissed lord Geoige from all bis employments. The 
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campaigns of Frederick himself are too complicated to be narrated 
hero. Lastly, in 1760, admiral Thiirat £edled in an attempt to 
invade Ireland. 

In Afbica, the island of Chree, at the month of the Senegal, was 
taken &om the French (1758). In America, an expedition under 
admiral Boscawen and lord Amherst took Cape Breton and the 
island of 8t, John's, the name of which was changed to Prince 
Edward's Island, in honour of the next brother of the prince of 
Wales. In this expedition great credit was gained by a very yoimg 
general named James Wolfe, whom Pitt had appointed second ic 
command, on his uniform principle of paying regard to merit ozdy 
He was now chosen for the most important, though not nominally the 
liighest post in a grand expedition which Pitt had planned for the 
conquest of Canada. Three armies were to co-operate &om the base 
of the North American colonies and the mouth of the 6t. Lawrence. 
On the west a body of colonists and Indians, under general Prideaux 
and sir William Johnson, were to advance by Niagara and lake 
Ontario upon MorUreal. In the centre, the main army, under 
Amherst, was to take Ticonderpga^ secure the navigation of lake 
Ghamplain, and proceed along the river Bichelieu to join Wolfe, 
who was meanwhile to ascend the St Lawrence and lay siege to 
Quebec, His army of 8000 men were conveyed by the fleet of 
admiral Saunders to the Isle of Orleans opposite Quebec, where 
they disembarked on June 27, 1759. Here Wolfe found himself 
alone ; for, though the other armies had been successful, they had 
not had time to join him. . Wolfe saw the city towering above him 
on the almost inaccessible banks of the Si Lawrence and the St. 
Charles, and defended by an army of 10,000 men under the marquis 
of Montcalm, the governor of Canada, and a general of the highest 
reputation, who occupied an impregnable position outside of the 
city. Having in vain attempted an assault (July 31), Wolfe resolved 
to turn Montcalm's position by ascending the St Lawrence and 
scaling the Heights of Abraham. His little force of 3600 men, 
which was all he could now make available, was conveyed in silence 
up the river in boats to a place now called Wolfe's Cove, on the night 
of September 13. As they rowed on, Wolfe repeated Gray*s Elegy 
to his officers, and, pausing on the line, 

" The paths of glory lead bat to the grave," 

he added, " Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than to take Quebec." The enterprise succeeded perfectly. 
Montcalm was forced to abandon his poaition and flght under the 
disadvantage of a surprise. The first volley, which the English had 
roseired till they were within forty yards, made the l^nch waver. 
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As Wolfe, though already voanded, led on his grenadiers to the 
charge, two more shots stnick him down. He was carried out of 
the battle; and, as he lay dying, an officer exclaimed, "See how 
they run ! " " Who run ? " cried Wolfe. •* The enemy,** replied tho 
officer. " Then God be praised ! ** said Wolfe, •* I shall die happy ; ** 
and with these words he expired at tho early age of thirty-three. 
Montcalm, an antagonist worthy of him, was also killed in the 
battle. Quebec capitulated on September 18, and the conquest of 
Canada was fimshed in the following year (1760). 

While these scenes were passing in Europe and America, a still 
more glorious conquest was begun in India by the genius of Robxbt 
Olive. Little is known of Indian history from the invasion of 
Alexander the Great to the conquest of the Mohanmiedans of 
Central Asia. In the second half of the 17th century nearly the 
whole peninsula was united under the sceptre of Aurungzebe, who 
had his capital at Delhi (1659-1707). After his death, his empire 
fell a prey to the reviving power of tiie warlike Mahrattas and other 
native princes, and to the incursion of the Persians under Kubli- 
Khan ; and the internal disorders of the peninsula laid it open to 
European conquest. 

The Portuguese, Bft^ling round the Cape of Gk>od Hope, had formed 
settlements as early as 1498, of which Goa became the chief. The 
Dutch followed them; and, in 1599, the merchants of London 
formed the East India Company^ which has been already mentioned 
several times. Their first permanent settlement was on the Coro- 
mandel coast, at Fort St. Charge and Madras. Under Charles II. 
the Isle ofSomhay, on the Malabar coast, was acquired as the dowry 
of Catherine of Braganza. In 1698 a territory at the mouth of the 
Granges was ceded by the Great Mogul, for an annual tribute ; here 
Fort WiUiam was erected and named in honour of the king, and the 
capital of Calcutta grew up. Each of these three stations had its 
president^ responsible to the company at home; and each was 
defended by a small force of English soldiers, and of natives who 
were called Sepoys from the Indian sipahi, a soldier. But as yet 
there were no thoughts of conquest. The jealouffles excited by the 
Dutch and Portuguese had subsided, when the French appeared in 
India as rivals. They formed under Louis XIY. the settlements 
of Cliandemagore on the Hooghly, near Calcutta, and Pondidierry, 
south of Madras ; while the possession of the Isles of France {Mauri- 
tius) and Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean, aided their communications. 
In 1747, La Bourdonnais, the governor of these islands, defeated an 
English fleet and took Madras; but it was wrested from him by 
tho jealousy of Dupleix, the governor of the French possessions on 
the Coromandel coast, and given back to England by the peace ol 
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Aix-la-Chapelle. Bupleix now devoted Ills great talents to humble 
the English and to tmn the wars of the native princes to the profit 
of France. But he fonnd a worthy antagonist in Bobeut Cliyi^ 
who rose from his clerk's desk at Madras to save and renew the 
British power in India. We cannot here follow in detail the course 
of those events which led to the recall of Dupleix by Louis XY., 
and to the loss of his conquests by the convention of Madras (1754). 
In 1756, Surajah-Dowlah, viceroy of Bengal under the Great Mogul, 
took Fort WLlliam, the sole defence of Calcutta, and gave a horrid 
celebrity to his victory by shutting up 146 English prisoners in a 
dungeon 18 feet square, with only a small barred-up opening for 
air, during the night of the summer solstice (June 21, 1756). 'When 
the den was opened next morning only twenty-three were found 
alive. This outrage banished all thought of submission &om the 
other English possessions, which united in an effort to recover 
Calcutta, under the command of Clive, supported by admiral Watson. 
Olive took Calcutta (Dec. 1756), surprised Surajah-Dowlah in his 
camp, concluded a treaty with him, and then, turning against the 
French, took Chandemagore. But this step roused the anger of 
Surajah-Dowlah, who assembled all his forces to crush the English, 
and was himself crushed by Clive in the decisive battle of JPlasset, 
the first of those great victories which have been gained in India by 
a handful of British soldiers and sepoys against a host of Asiatics 
(1757). It made the English masters of Bengal, and began that 
career of conquest which proceeded with scarcely an interruption 
for exactly a century, to the time of the great mutiny of 1857. 
The last remnant of French power in India was destroyed by sii* 
Eyre Coote's capture of Pondicherry (Jan. 16, 1761). 

Such was the glorious close of the reign of George II., who died 
suddenly from the bursting of the right ventricle of his heart, on 
Oct 25, 1760, within five days of completing his seventy-seventh 
year, after a reign of more than thirty-thrce years. Among the acta 
of his reign we have still to mention the reform of the Calendar. This 
useful measure was introduced by lord Chesterfield. The Julian 
year, or Old Style as it is called, had been corrected by pope Gregory 
XIII. in 1582, and the New Style had been adopted by every country 
on the continent of Europe except Sweden and Russia. The error of 
the Old Style which had now grown to eleven days, was universally 
admitted. In preparing the bill for the reformation of the calendar , 
Chesterfield was assisted by the earl of Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley, 
two of the ablest mathematicians in Europe. By this bill the year 
was to commence on January Ist, instead of March 25th, and eleven 
days ia September 1752 (3-13 inclusive) were suppressed, in order 
to bring the calendar into unison with the actual state of the sola? 
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year. The great body of tlie people, however, regarded the rerorm 
03 nn impioQB and and popish inessare, and numbers were of opinioii 
that they had been robbed of eleven days. Sneden followed the 
example of England in 1753 ;* but Russia and those countries which 
beloug to the Greek chnrch n^l follow the Old Style. 

In LitfTolure the age of Oeoige II. boosts the poetry of Yming, 
Thornton, Gray, andCoUint, and the commencement of the vast influ- 
ence of Bahcel Johneon. (The matchlsaa oratory of the elder Fitt 
can be judged of only by' tradition.) In Art it was distitigaished 
above every other period, before or since, by the rise of the genuine 
English school of painting, in which sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
DOHoroH. and HoGABTH QTC the great roasters; while, in music. 
the sublime genius of George Fhedebick Handel may be called 
English by adoption. Sci'entx, as well as litetature, recsived a new 
impulse finm the foundation of the Britiih Xuteum. 



le tiie Battle of DetUngen 



OHAPTEB XXXIV. 

THE HOUSE OF BBUNswicK — continued, 

GEORGE m. From his Acceman to the Irtdking out of the 
French Sevdution, a,d. 1760-1789. 

Vbbh George III., son of the late Frederick prince of Wales, 
osceoded tho throite, Uie people rejoieed is having at length it native 
king ; and he inaerted with his own hand in hia first speech to 
parliament the vorda that " he gloried in the name of Briton." 
He was twenty-two years old, having heen bom on June 4, 173S, 
His person was tall and strong, his coQatenance open and engaging. 
His intentions wore pure, his habits simple and laborious' and the 
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actiye part he took in state businesa was a new element of power 
for the crown. But the obstinacy with which he clung to his 
private opinions and p^Bonal predilections had fatal consequences 
for his country. His frequent letters to his ministers prove his 
clear perceptions, his strong will, and his imperfect education. Ho 
mamed the princess Charlotte of Mecklenhurg-Strelitz (Sept. 8» 
1761). Bhe was insignificant in person, and of a narrow under- 
standing. But she shared her husband*s sincere piety and simple 
tastes ; and, fur the first time since the reign of Charles L, the 
court gave the example of a pure and happy home. 

We saw the last reign close with the complete ascendency of 
Pitt; but now there was another power behind the throne, in 
the person of the earl of Butet who had long been the &vouiite 
counsellor of the king's mother, and who was made secretary of 
state, without Pitt's being consolted (1761). Meanwhile the English 
fleets had taken Belleisle, on the coast of Brittany, and Dominica 
in the West Indies. Pitt seemed in a position to dictate terms of 
peace, and was resolved to have Minorca. But the negociationa 
wore broken off in consequence of the Family Compact, formed 
by Louis XV. with Charles III. (who had succeeded his brother 
Ferdinand YI. as king ol Spain, in 1759), and with his son Ferdinand, 
to whom Charles had resigned the kingdom of Naples, in accordance 
with the treaty of Vienna. These three branches of the house of 
Bourbon agreed to guarantee each other's dominions, and to regard 
each other's enemies as their own. Spain engaged to join France 
against England, on May 1, 1762, if the war still lasted, in which 
case France would restore Minorca to Spain (Aug. 15, 1761). Pitt 
felt that the compact demanded instant and decisive hostilities with 
Spain : but his counsel was rejected, and he resigned. He refused 
several offers of tho royal &vour, but accepted for his wife the title 
of baroness Chatham, with a pension of 3000Z. a year for her Ufe, his 
own, and their eldest son's. 

As Pitt had foreseen, Spain only waited the safe return of her 
West India fleet to declare <7ar (Jan. 4, 1762). The campaign 
which followed was successful in all quarters. While Frederick and 
prince Ferdinand were victorious in Germany, and Burg03me aided 
Portugal in repelling tbe Spaniards, the English fleet and army in 
the West Indies, under Bodney and Monckton, took the Caribbean 
islands and Havannah, with great booty, and in the east the Philip* 
pine islands were captured. Meanwhile Bute, who had beoomo 
first .ord of the treasury, was all for peace ; and at length the Seven 
Years* War was ended by the Pbaob op Pabib (Feb. lO. 1763), 
Minorca was restored to England, in exchange for Belieislo. 
Havannah and the Philippines wero given back to Spain, for Flo- 
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rida and Porto Bioo. The West Indian islands of Gnadalonpe, 
Martinioo, and St Lnoia were restored, bat England retained To- 
bago, Dominica, Si Vincent, and Grenada. The national debt bad 
risen to 122,600,0002. During the last year of the war Sweden had 
become neutral, and Russia had been converted &om an enemy into 
an ally by the death of the empress Elizabeth and the accession ot 
Peter HE., a devoted admirer of Frederick the Great. But the new 
czar soon fell a victim to a court revolution, and was succeeded by 
his ?rife, a princess of Anhalt^Zest, who has gained ** bad eminence*' 
under the title of Gathxbine II. (1762). 

The peace was opposed by Pitt and was disliked by the people, 
who vented their feelings on lord Bute, already odious on other 
grounds. In many places he was burnt in the effigy of a hoot-jack 
{John^ earl of Bute). He was Mghtened into a resignation (April 
8, 1763), and succeeded by Geobob Gbenville. Heniy Fox was 
called to the upper house by the title of lord Holland. 

The new ministry were soon in trouble. John Wilkes, a dema* 
gogae of great tedent but the most profligate character, who had 
contributed to the &11 of Bute by scurrilous attacks in his paper, 
the North Briton, wrote an article against the peace and in reply to 
the king's speech, in the celebrated No. 45 (April 23). Grenville 
had Wilkes arrested by a ** general warrant," that is, one not speci- 
fying any person by name. A contest ensued, which is now of little 
interest, except for its having settled the illegality of such warrants. 
Wilkes was expelled from the House of Commons, foxmd guilty of 
two libels, and outlawed on his retiring abroad. His return for 
Middlesex in 1768 renewed the conflict with the ministry and the 
house; and Wilkes became a popular idol. At length he took his 
seat in the house (1774), and, as an alderman of London, he distin- 
guished himself by his courage in suppressing the Gordon riots (1780). 

A fax more serious imprudence was committed by Greorge Gren- 
ville, in extending the Stamp Ad to tJie North American Colonies. 
Those settlements now consisted of thirteen states; namely, the 
four *• New England " colonies of MaeBochusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and Bhode Island ; New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ddatoaref Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Each colony had a governor and council appointed by 
the crown, and a house of assembly elected by the people. They 
had all made rapid progress in wealth, and they had a population 
of about two millions of whites, and half a million of coloured 
people. They were not unwilling to contribute to the expenses of 
the mother coimtry ; but they had special objections to a stamp- 
duty, and they adopted the broad principle of no taxation without 
representation. The alternative which they suggested was that a 

Eho. o 
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demand for oontribntioiui thonld be laid in the king's name before 
the aeyeral houses of assembly, who would probably haye Toted 
annually at least as mnoh as the 10,0002. expected from the Stamp 
Act The measure was, however, passed In 1765; and eyen 
Benjamin Franklin, who was in England as agent for Penn8ylyaiiia» 
had no expectation of the fierce oppoaltion it excited in America. 
The ministiy of the marquis of BocKDraHAX, which replaced that 
of Grenyitle in 1765, following the advice of Pitt, repealed the 
Stamp Act, but declared the supreme power of parliament over the 
colonies, and quiet was restored for a time (1766). 

The Bockingham ministry soon fell from intemal wealmeBa; and 
was succeeded by FitCs second admi$ttstraiion. Pitt hiniHelf was 
made lord privy seal, and raised to the peerage as earl of Chaiham 
(July 29, 1766). His removal from the House of C!ommons was 
followed by his almost complete retirement, in consequence of the 
prostration of his health by repeated attacks of gout The chief 
direction of affairs fell to the chancellor of the exchequer, Chabi.es 
TowNBHsan>, against whom the opposition carried a bill to reduce 
the land-tax. To raiile the petty sum of 40,0002. towards repairing 
this loss, Townshend imposed taxes on tea, glass, paper, and 
painter's colours, in Aitierica (1767). The scenes of 1765 were re- 
newed. Biots broke out in Boston. The assembly of Massachusetts 
was dissolved for its opposition (July 1, 1768) ; and associations were 
formed to forbid the use of the taxed articles. Again the goyemment 
gave way; but in an evil hour, the tea duty was retained when 
the others were repealed ; and new initation was roused by the 
harsh tone in which lord Hillsborough, the colonial secretary, an- 
nounced the concession (1769). Meanwhile the ministiy had been 
greatiy changed. Charles Townshend died in September 1767, and 
was succeeded by Frederick lord Nobth (eldest son of the earl of 
Guildford), who became prime minister on the resignation of the 
duke of Grafton in 1770. At the beginning of that year Chatham, 
who had resigned in October 1768, appeared in new health, as a 
violent opponent of the government (Jan. 1770). It was dnring 
these years that those celebrated attacks upon the ministers and the 
king appeared in the FtMic Advertiser , the name of whose author is 
still concealed under the appellation of Juinus (1769-1772). 

The Americans appeared to have acquiesced in the tea duty, when 
the discovery of some letters that had passed between Grenville's 
private secretary and the government of Massachusetts kindled a new 
flame, which burst forth on the arrival of some ships laden with tes, 
on which lord North had allowed a epecial drawback for the ad< 
vantage of the colonies as well as the East India Company. The 
teas were rofiued admission, and at Boston the ahips were bonded 
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and their cargoes thrown into the water (Dee. 16, 1773). The re- 
striction of the charter of Boston completed the breach between the 
government and the colonies, whose cause waa supported in the 
English parliament by Chatham, Edmund Bttbke, and Ghables 
James Fox, second son of lord Holland. In spite of their warnings, 
measures of coercion were adopted, and the first blood was shed at 
Lexington, in a conflict of the Massachusetts militia with the troops 
of General Gage, who was soon after blockaded in Boston by 20,000 
New Englanders. On May 10, 1775, a Congress of the states met 
at Philadelphia, and appointed Geobge WAsmNoroN as their com- 
mander-in-chief. He took command of the army before Boston, 
where the English had now 10,000 men under generals Burgoyne, 
Howe, and Clinton, Gage being commander-in-chiefl A few days 
after his arriyal, a battle was fought at Buneeb*s Hill, where the 
English only carried the American batteries after suffering enormous 
loss (June 17). A bloody war now spread over the whole seaboard 
and even into Canada, where the Americans laid siege to Quebec. 
Boston was evacuated in March 1776 ; and on the 4th of July in that 
year the members of congress signed the Declabation Of Indefen- 
PENGB of the United States of North America, We cannot here 
follow the details of the war, which was maintained under Washing- 
ton with unflinching resolution, though he was often reduced to the 
greatest straits. Howe took New York (Sept 1776) and Philadel- 
phia (Sept 1777) ; but the capitulation of general Burgoyne at Saba- 
T06A turned the tide of war in fevour of the Americans (Oct. 17, 
1777), and induced Louis XYI. to declare openly for their cause. 
Himself imbued witli the theories of liberty which the French of all 
ranks had learnt &om Voltaire and the IhicyclopiBdists, the young 
idng, who had succeeded his grandfieither in 1774, had already per- 
mitted the marqms of La Fayette and other young nobles to enter 
the American service ; and now two treaties of commerce and alli- 
ance with the United States were signed at Paris, Feb. 6, 1778. 

Lord North had already given way. He carried two bills, re- 
nouncing the right of the British parli^unent to tax America, and 
appointing commissioners to treat for peace on almost any terms 
short of independence. Just after they had received the royal 
assent (March 13, 1778) the French ambassador delivered an in- 
sulting note announcing the new alliance. North wrote to the king, 
urgently advising him to send for Chatham; but he could not over- 
come the resentment justiy excited by the great orator's invectivesL 
It was at this juncture that Chatham went down to the house to 
express that indignation against the dismemberment of the empire 
which was as strong as his zeal for the rights of the colonies. On 
the 7th of April the duke of Bichmond moved an address to the 

o2 
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crown for peace even if independence must be granted. Ohathftm, 
who was 80 ill that he hftd been supported into the house by hia 
second son Wiluau Pitt, and his son-in-law lord Mahon« loee 
. npon his crutches, and opposed the motion in a speech ffllfAring 
through weakness, but lighted by flashes of his former eloquence. 
The duke of Bichmond*s reply proroked him to rise again, to speak, 
but he fell back in a swoon, was carried out of the house, and, after 
lingering for a month at his £a.T0urite abode at Hayes in Kent, he 
died on May 11, in the seventieth year of his age. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, and an annuity of 40002. was settled on the 
earldom of Chatham for ever. The scene in the House of liOidfi 
was immortalized on canvas by John SmoLETON GoFLBnr, an 
American colonist, whose distinguished son, lord Lyndhurst, haying 
then already been bom at Boston (May 21, 1772), a embject of 
George III., survived till October 12, 1863, having lived to see the 
fall of three monarchies, two republics, and an empire in France. 
Such are the strange vicissitudes that may occur in the space of 
a life protracted to more than 90 years ! 

In consequence of Ohatham's death, lord North retained office, 
intrusting the great seal to lord Thublow. The Americans refused 
overtnres which came too late, and the war lasted anotiier five 
years. Spain declared war in 1779 ; the French prepared for an 
invasion, and the coasts of Scotland were insulted and two men-of- 
war taken by the renowned PatU Jones, a Scotchman by birthy but 
bearing an American commission. Out of this general war arose 
a new contest respecting the rights of neutrals. The northern 
powers, Bussia, Sweden, and Denmark, formed an "anned neu- 
traliiy," to enforce the principles, tbaAfree ships make free goods; 
that no goods are contraband of tear, unless so dedared by treaiy , 
and that a Hloekade must he ejfetiive in order to he a4!iknoiBledged. 
HoUand had even gone so far as to plan an alliance with America, 
the discoveiy of which led to a declaration of war (Dec 20, 1780). 
On the continent of America the English gained great Buooesses, 
but neither their forces nor their tactics were adequate to subdue a 
nation in arms for its freedom. At length the Americans gained a 
decisive success by the capitulation of lord Gomwallis and his army 
of 7000 men at York Town (Oct 1781) ; and the war was virtually 
ended on the land. One touching episode of these campaigns was 
the fate of the young and accomplished major John Andbe, who 
was employed to arrange with the American traitor, general Arnold^ 
for the surrender of an important post on th» river Hudson. JBeing 
captured in disguise, Andr^ was condenmed to the gallows as a spy, 
and Washington even refused him a soldier's death. His sternness, 
which forms almost the only blot on his own chaiacter, hmy em- 
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balmed the memoiy of the yiotim in pity. The name of Andr^ Hyop 
in American tradition, and a tablet in Westminster Abbey records 
that he fell a sacrifice to his zeal for his king and country. 

The maritime campaign was on a grand scale. Louis XYI., who 
made the greatest efforts to revive the French navy, sent to the 
West Indies a fleet of twenty-eight sail of the line^ with 4000 troops 
on bocurd, under the count oe Gbasss. After an indecisive engage- 
ment with the English fleet of nineteen ships under sir Samuel 
Hood and admiral Graves, off the coast of Virginia, De Grasse 
retired to the Chesapeake. On the other hand, admiral sir Geobqe 
BoDNET, who had distinguished hiijiself by a victory over the 
Spaniards off cape St. Vincent in 1780, took the Dutch isktnd of St 
Eustatia, and the Dutch also surrendered Demerara and Essequibo. 
These places were soon reconquered, with all the Leeward Islands, 
except Barbadoes and Antigua, by the marquis de Bouillb, who 
then effected his junction with De Grasse, and the combined fleets 
threatened to extinguish the English power in the American seas 
by the capture of Jamaica. Bodney at this moment returned &om 
England, where he had been received with enthusiasm. He effected 
a junction with Hood, and gained a great naval victory over De 
Grasse, off St Lucia (April 12, 1782). The battle lasted eleven 
hours, and ended in the capture of De Grasse's flag-ship, the ViUe de 
ParUt and four other first-rates. It is believed that the great 
manoeuvre of ** breaking the line " was first practised in this battle. 
Bodney returned to England to receive a peerage and a pension 
from the new Whig ministry, who had Eent out to him, on May 1, a 
contemptuous letter of recall 1 Hood was raised to an Irish barony. 

In the seas of Europe admiral Hyde Parkeb defeated the Dutch 
off the Doggerbank (1781) ; but the fleets of France and Spain 
had the mastery in the Channel and the Mediterranean, and Minorca 
surrendered, after an heroic defence, Feb. 5, 1782. Against this 
loss was to be set off the splendid defence of QibraUar by general 
George Elliot. The place was besieged for three years, and twico 
partially relieved by Darby and Bodney. In the spring of 1781 there 
was a terrific bombardment; but the casemates afforded eflbctual 
shelter, and only 70 men were killed. On the night of Nov. 26 
Elliot made a sally and destroyed the works of the Spaniards. The 
final effort was made early in 1782, when De CrUUm, the victor of 
Minorca, took the command, having 33,000 men and 170 heavy 
guns. The besieged had 7000 men and 80 gnns. All Europe 
watched the result, and the king of Spain's first question every 
morning was, " Is it taken?" "No I but it will be soon,** said the 
courtiers ; while Elliot* s guns replied, " Not yet 1 " At last, on Sept 
13, De Crillon brought up some immense fioating batteries within a 
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lange of 600 yards, and (in the French phrase) a " fire of heU" was 
opened from sea and land, nor did it slacken the whole daj. But at 
night the red-hot shot of the fortress set fire to one ot the largest 
floating batteries and to the Spanish flag-ship. The flames gave 
enconragement as well as light to the besieged, and soon the giant 
rock glowed with the conflagration of all the batteries in the bay. 
Lord Howe arriyed soon after with 34 ships of the line, and entered 
the harbour unmolested. The key of the Mediterranean was sayed, 
though the siege was not abandoned till peace was made. Grenerai 
Elliot was rewarded with the title of loTd Heathfield, of Gibraltar. 
Bodney*s and his yictories concluded the war with France and Spain. 
A separate peace had already been made with America, and the 
preliminaries signed at Paris Kot. SO, 1782. England recognised 
the independence of the United States, and gave up to them the 
yast unsettled territory in the west The American loyalists were 
recompensed with 10,000,0002. for their losses in property, and with 
annuities amounting to 120,0002. for the ruin of trades and pro- 
fessions. The treaty was negociated by Db. Beitjauik Trajsolus, 
the father of electrical science, of whom it has been happily said,-— 

*■ Eripoit oodo ftdmoi, soeptmmqoe tjraimis ;** 

but who left for the young a nobler philosophy in his wise precepts 
and his blameless life. Eyen such a man, on such a day, was not 
aboye the enjoyment of a personal triumph. He had been grossly 
insulted before the priyy council by solicitor-general Wedderbum 
(afterwards lord Loughborough) for his conduct in the affidr of the 
intercepted letters (p. 290). On returning home he folded up his 
court suit, yowing neyer again to wear it till his country was free ; 
and in that same suit he signed the peace of Paris. It is related, 
too, of George m., that when, after some delay, he receiyed Mr. 
Adams, the first minister from America, he assured him that, ** as he 
had been the last to consent to a separation, he would be the first 
to welcome the friendship of tJie United States as an independent 
power." England has since learnt how good a thing it was thus to 
part, in order to form anew the ties which unite free peoples. The 
products of American wealth haye supplied our wants and sop- 
ported our industry ; and we haye learned to watch with sympathy 
the progress and trials of our sister nation. 

Two months later, peace was concluded with France and Spain at 
VenaiUes (Jan. 20, 1783). Various exchanges and restitutions were 
made in the West Indies, Africa, and India. Spain reooyered the 
Floridas and Minorca, and popular feeling alone preyented the 
abandonment of Gibraltar 1 Peace was made with the Dutch soms 
months later. The deflnitiye treaties were signed, Sept. 8, 1788. 
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We must now cast back a glance over the domestic politicB of 
England. In 1772, George lU., offended at marriages contracted 
by his brothers the dnkes of Cumberland and Gloacester, obtained 
the passing of the Boyal Marriage Act, which prohibits any de- 
scendant of George IL, except the issue of princesses married abroad, 
from marrying without the king's consent under the age of twenty- 
fiye, and then only with the sanction of parliament and the priyy 
council ; and subjects all who aid such marriages to the penalties 
oiprmmunire. The king marked the opponents of the bill as his 
personal enemies. Among them was Charles James Fox. 

In 1778 the repeal of a cruelly severe act of William lU. against 
the Catholics roused the cry of " No Popery ! " especially in Scot- 
land. Protestant associations were formed under the presidency of 
lord Geobgb Gobdon, who seems to have been insane. On June 2, 
1780, he assembled a mob in St. George's Fields, which had pos- 
session of London for several days, burning CathoUc chapels. New* 
gate and other public buildings, and private houses. Among the 
latter was the house of lord Mansfield in Bloomsbuiy Square, with 
its priceless collection of materials for the history of his times. The 
riot was only quelled on the 8th of June. Twenty-one of the 
rioters were executed; and lord George Gk>rdon, after renouncing 
Christianity for Judaism, died in Newgate, 1793. 

The new parliament^ which met in tiie autumn of 1780, was 
adorned by the first appearance of Biohabd Bbinslet Shebeoait, 
William WiLBEBFOBOB, and, above all,WiLLTAu Pitt, second son of 
lord Chatham, whose first speech marked him as a perfect orator, 
though his age was only twenty-one (Feb. 26, 1781 : he was bom 
May 28, 1759). The ministry of lord North, opposed to nearly all 
the talent of the house, and now in a minority, was upheld by the 
king's refusal to dismember his empire. At length, npon the loss 
of Minorca, general Conway carried a resolution against any further 
attempt to reduce the insurgent colonies (Feb. 27, 1782), which was 
followed up by an address to the king, denouncing all who should 
advise the continuance of the war as pubUc enemies. Finally, on 
the rejection of a motion of want of confidence by only nine votes, 
lord North resigned, after a government of twelve years (March 
20). The marquis of Bockingham, who now became prime minister 
for the second time, yielded the claim of Ibexand for the legidaiive 
independence of its parliament. The chief advocate of the measure 
in Ireland was the eloquent Henbt Gbattan. 

The year 1782 may be regarded as the commencement of the 
great conflict for the supremacy of the popular element in the con- 
stitution, which was settled half a century later by the Reform Act 
of 1832. The cessation of the old conflicts of dynasties on tha 
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accession of George III. had restored the Jacobites (now such only 
in theory) to a political influence which they naturally threw into 
the scale of the Tories, whose power steadily increased after the 
&11 of Walpole. This reviTal recalled attention to the old fciuh 
dations of our constitution; while abstract theories of liberty 
and human rights were discussed by philosophers in France, and 
openly declared as the basis of the American republic. To the 
demand for the refofmati<m of abuses was now added a cry ibr 
the Beform of our institutions themselyes. From its very first 
adoption this word has had two distinct meanings. While the 
Badicail Refarmers have demanded for every citizen Hie utmost 
degree of liberty which can be proved to be his right by reason- 
ings from the law of nature, the great Whig party have sought 
for the practical exhibition of that liberty in the rights secured 
by our ancient constitution, enlarged and amended by new light 
from age to age. A like distinction must be made in the oppo- 
site party, between the extreme Tories, who distrust all clainos of 
popular Uberty, and those who, regarding the concession of them as 
a question of time and prudence, prefer to be called Coneemaitvet, 
Eighty years ago, however, the *' Radicals** were an insignificant 
and persecuted minority, of whom Wilkes and Hobne Tooee may 
serve as examples ; and the contest began between the Whigs and 
the ** friends of the king." The watchword of the Whigs was the 
proposition that ** the power of (he crown has increased, is inoreaaing, 
and ought to he diminished;" that of the Tories was ** Church and 
King." A reform of the system of returning members to parlia- 
ment was now proposed by William Pitt, whose motion for a com- 
mittee of inquiry was rejected in the commons by only twenty votes 
(May 7, 1782, comp. p. 817). At the same time revenue officers were 
deprived of the franchise ; contractors under government were ex- 
cluded from parliament ; and, on the motion of Burke, several sine- 
cures and pensions were expunged from the civil list 

On the death of lord Bockingham (July 1, 1782), the earl of 
Shelbubne became prime minister, and Pitt was made chancellor of 
the exchequer ; but the secession of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, with 
most of the Bockingham party, left the government powerless ; and 
soon after concluding the peace (1783), Shelbume resigned. After 
much difficulty a coalition was formed between Fox and lord North 
as secretaries of state, with the duke of Portland as prime minister. 
The king and the people were alike disgusted with the coalition ; 
and on the rejection of Fox's India BtU by the House of Lords, 
though he had a majority in the Gommons, royal messages were 
sent to demand the seals (Dec. 1783). Pftt now succeeded, as 
prime minister and chancellor of the exchequer, to the power which 
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he held, with only a Bhort interraptioiiy till his death in 1806. 
After a bold straggle with an adyeise majority, he dissolved parlia- 
ment. The people rallied round the king and minister, and the 
new elections gave him a large majority (April, 1784). 

After settling the government of India by the creation of the 
Board of Control as a department of the government, Pitt carried a 
series of great measures for the reform of the finances. Hia bill for 
parliamentary reform was rejected by a majority of 74 (1785) ; and 
many other great questions, including those of Catholic emancipa- 
tion and the abolition of slavery, were discussed only to be post- 
poned for a whole generation. Then came the case of Warren 
Hastings, who, as the first Govemor-GeTieral of India, had carried 
on the work begun by Clive, reformed the administration, retaken 
Chandernagor^ and Pondicheny from the French, rescued the pre- 
sidency of Madras from Htder Ali, and, after having vastly ex- 
tended the power of the company, left the peninsula completely 
pacified in 1785. But these brilliant services were stained with 
tyranny and extortion, for which the Whig leaders resolved to bring 
him to triaL The chief mover was Edmund Burke, whose speeches 
in this case are his masterpieces. With him were joined Fox and 
fiheridan ; and Pitt also supported the impeachment (1787). The 
trial conmienced in the following spring, and was protracted for 
seven years. In the end Warren Hastings was acquitted, and 
passed the rest of his life in retirement He died Aug. 22, 1818. 

Clouds had meanwhile gathered about the royal &mily. The heir 
apparent, George, prince of Wales, who was bom Aug. 12, 1762, 
followed the example of his grand&ther, Frederick, and his great- 
grandfiEither, George U., in quarrelling with his Mh&r and king. 
He not only threw himself into the hands of the Whigs, but made 
bis mansion of Carlton House a scene of disgraceful revelry, and 
incurred enormous debts by reckless extmvagance and gambling. 
To add to his other's resentment, he had been secretly married to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Boman Catholic lady of sense, virtue, and accom- 
plishments (Dec. 21, 1785). The king refused to help him; but,^ 
at length, to avoid an attack from the opposition, he instracted Pitt 
to move for a vote to discharge the prince's debts, and for an increase 
of 10,0002. a year to his income. In 1788, George III. suffered the 
first severe attack of that mental derangement, some symptoms of 
which had already appeared in 1765. The opposition claimed the 
regency as the prince of Wales's right. Pitt triumphantly refuted 
the claim of right, without however opposing the prince's appoint- 
ment The dispute was ended by the recovery of the king (Feb» 
1789), who beciane more than ever hostile to the Whigs. 

o 3 



CHAPTEB SXXV 

HOUSE OF BHUHSWiCK — confinued- 

GZOBOE III, From the 'beginning of (he French BewHution 
to the Deatti of the King. 

The Teer 1TS9 taoAt a new epoch, fhon vhtcli the hietorj of 
Englaad is for a time almost merged in that of Europe. The causes 
which led to the Fieoch revolalioii, and the vast events which fol- 
lowed it, can only ha related in a brief ontline, to be filled np bj future 
Ktudj. The oppieaeions and abuses of two centuries of despotio 
govenuaent had readied tbeir "liTnav, and a new school of philo- 
sophy had taught men tobelievetheyhadaright to perfect freedom, 
when the benerolent wealmess of Louis XVL encouraged the at- 
tempt to reduce these theories to practice. The crisis waa bronght 
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on by the disorder of the finances, which rendered it necessary to 
assemble the Btaiea-general, that is, a general assembly of the three 
estates of noNes, dergy, and commons, or, as they were called in- . 
France, the third estate (tiers €tai). They had scarcely met at Yer- 
saiUes (May 5, 1789) when the impendii^ storm burst forth. The 
commons assumed the title of the National Assembly, and com- 
pelled the other two orders to sit with them in one chamber (June). 
On July 14 the people stormed the Bastille; and a courtier, to 
whom the king exdaimed, ** This is a revolt," announced to him the 
truth, *' Sire, it is a revcitUion" In one night (Aug. 4) the assembly 
abolished all the feudal rights and exdusiye privileges of the 
nobility. Those of the clergy soon followed ; and the property of 
the church was declared to belong to the nation. The ancient 
provinces of France were replaced by a division into eighty-four 
departments. A new constitution was framed upon the principles 
of equaUty and universal suffrage, though still retaining a Mhg ; and 
it was solemnly sworn to by all orders of the state at the fete of the 
Federation (July 14, 1790). The hopes of that day were shaied in 
England by most of the Whigs ; but the frightful excesses of the 
mob of Paris roused general disgust, and threw a new suspicion upon 
liberal politics. Party divisions were widened and embittered. 
£pMXJin> BuBKB, the greatest orator of the Whigs, uttered his mourn- 
ful predictions of the down&ll of law and order In France, in his 
*BeJiections on ihe Bevdkiiion in France,* to which sir Jambs 
MAOSiNTOfiH replied in his * Vindida OaUicK,* The result was 
a separation between Burke and Fox, which was completed by an 
affecting scene in the house (May 1, 1791). The popular feeling 
against those who sympathised with the revolution was exhibited 
by the riot at Birmingham, in which Dr. Pbibttley's house was 
destroyed (July 14, 1791). 

Meanwhile, in France, the attempt of Louis XVI. to escape to 
the frontier, and his capture at Varennes, destroyed the little con- 
fidence that was left between king and people (June 1791). The 
National (or, as it was also called, the Constituent) Assembly was 
replaced, on October 1, by the Legislativb Assembly, which was 
divided into the three parties of the Constitutionalists, the Qirondins 
(the pure republicans, so called from the department of the CHronde, 
to which most of them belonged)^ and the Ja,cobins, who reflected in 
the assembly the fierce passions of the mob of Paris, and obtained 
their name from the chief revolutionary club ; the last were also 
called the Mountain, from the raised benches which they occupied 
in the chamber. Among them were the terrible names of Danton, 
Marat, and Bdbespierre, The court had the madness to gratify 
their animosity against the constitutionalists as the authors of the 
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revolatioD, and agcdnst La Fatsttb peraonally, by intriguing^ ynih 
the Gixondins. Their real reliance, however, was on the £iiiox>eaQ 
powers. Leopold, emperor of Austria and brother of the q[neen 
Marie Antoinette, and Fbedebiok William IL king of Prassia, 
iflBued a dedaiation against the reyolution, at Hhiitz, August 
1791; and Fbavoib II., who succeeded Leopold in 1792, sent an 
ultimatum to Pazis, which was answered by the foimation of a 
Girondin ministry and a declaration of war (March 20, 1792). A 
combined anny of Austrians and Prussians invaded France under 
the duke of Brunswick, and, what was most hateful to the people, 
attended by a band of emigrants who had fled early in 1790, and 
among whom was the king's brother, the count of Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.). The flight of the French armies before them, the 
threatening manifesto of the duke of Brunswick, and the dlHmiaaal 
of the Girondin ministry, hastened the fall of Louis. The Bsob of 
Paiia twice stormed the Tuileiies (June 20 and Aug. 10) ; and on 
the second occasion the king took refuge in the assembly, which de- 
posed him, declared a republic, and sent him to the forizess of the 
Temple, with the queen, the dauphin, the king's sister (madamo Mliiar 
beth), and his daughter, afterwards the duchess of Angouldme. The 
rest of the royal fiunily had emigrated, except the duke of Orleans 
and his sons, who had joined the revolution. Then followed the' hor- 
rible matsaeres of SepUimber, the repulse of the invaders by Duvou- 
BiBZ at Vahny (Sept 20), the victory of Jemmapee (Oct. 20), and the 
conquest of Bdfiium, which was proclaimed a republic (Nov. 1792). 

The National OoNVBNnoir of the French republic met on Sept 
21, 1792, and proceeded to the trial of the king, whom the Girondins 
and Jacobins united to condemn, the duke of Orleans (or, as he 
now called himself, Philippe EgaUt^ giving his vote for death. 
The execution of Louis by the gmllotine (Jan. 21, 1793) severed 
all ties with the monarchies of Europe. The convention had already 
offiared their help to all nations who desired to recover their liberty 
(Nov. 19), and to English republicans in particular (Dec. 31, 1792). 
Democratic clubs were corresponding with France ; and while Pitt, 
who had been steadily pursuing his financial reforms, hesitated be- 
tween his desire for peace and the necessity of self-defence, the con- 
vention declared war against Englaifd and Holland (Feb. 3, 1793). 

While, by incredible efforts, the French, amidst the Bbion of 
Tebbob at home, overrail Holland, the banks of the Bhine, Pied- 
mont &i^<l the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, their chief settlements 
in the East and West Indies surrendered to the English. An 
army was sent under the king's second son, Fbxdebiok duke of 
YoBK, to co-operate with the Austrians in Belgium, and Dunkirk 
WHS besieged, but without success. A fleet under lord Hood took 
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pofisession of Toidon, which had reyolted, and the siege of which 
fiist displayed the militaiy genius of Napolbon Bonapabti, a« 
young officer of artillery, bom in Gorsica. In 1794 the French- 
victory at Fleunu (June 26) decided the campaign in Belgium. 
Holland was conquered by Pichegru in the winter, and the English • 
army re-embarked at Bremen in March 1795. To compensate these 
disasters on the land, lord Hood took Corgica, where great dis- 
tinction was gained by Hobatio Nelson ; and lord Howe defeated 
the Brest fleet of twenty-six sail of the line off Ushant (June 1, 
1794). An attempt to aid the royalist insurgents in Brittany by an 
expedition to Quiberon was defeated by Hochb (July 1795). In 
1796 Spain joined France in an alliance against England and 
Portugal ; and Napoleon Bonaparte made his splendid campaign in-^ 
N<»them Italy. Lord Malmesbury was sent to F^ois to negociate^ 
a peace with the Directory ; but the effort fiedled. 

Schemes were now organized for the invasion of Britain. A frcdt* 
less descent was attempted on Ireland by Hoche, and another air 
Fishguard in Pembrokeshire (1796) ; but the grand effort was to be- 
made by the union of the Dutch, French, and Spanish fleets lying at 
the Texel, Brest, and Oadiz. By the vigilance of commodore Nelson^ 
the Spanish fleet of twentynseven sail was brought to action, off 
cape St, Vincent, with the English fleet of fifteen sail under sir 
John Jxbvis (Feb. 14, 1797). Though the Spanish ships were also* 
vaatiy superior in size, the English gained a complete victory, for 
which Jervis was made earl Si Vincent, with a pension of 30002. 
a year, and Nelson received promotion and the order of the Bath. 
Earl St Vincent was one of the greatest admirals and naval adminis- 
trators we have ever had. Great alarm was caused by the Mutiny^ 
ai the Note and that at Spithead in April, for which there was too- 
much provocation ; and the English sailors regained their character 
at Ccmfperdovm, where Duncan defeated the French and Dutch fleet 
of the Texel, which had sailed under De Winter, with 15,000 men' 
on board, to invade Ireland (Oct 11). Duncan was rewarded with 
a peerage and a pension of 30002. a year. 

In 1798 general Bonaparte sailed on his celebrated expedition to 
EiQYPT. Bis object, as he afterwards declared, was " to conquer the 
East, and take Europe in the rear.** He escaped the vigilance of 
Nelson, who only reached the bay of Aboukir after the army had> 
disembarked, but then almost totally destroyed the French fleet in 
the Battle of the Nile (Aug. 1, 1798), which gained him a peer- 
age and a pension of 2000Z., besides presents from the sovereigns of 
Turkey, Bussia, and Sardinia, and that unbounded &me which gra* 
tifled him most of alL Bonaparte's expedition was foiled in Syria« 
by the defence of Acre under sir Sydney Smith ; and he left Egypt 
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in AngUBtk 1799, to accomplish his wondezfol deetiny in Fraiioe. 
After mentioning the faiiure of an expedition to Holland (in cod- 
junction with the BusBianfl) under sir Balph Abeicromby and the 
duke of York (1799), we must glance at domestic politics. 

The government were sufficiently occupied in administering the 
war, providing for its financial necessities, and combating the growth 
of principles esteemed revolutionary. Pitt displayed all his splendid 
powers of debate in defending his policy against the opposition; 
and his law officers undertook numerous prosecutions for sediticHi, 
the most remarkable being those of Hardy, Home Tocke, and Thd- 
4vaU, who' were acquitted ; while in Scotland Watt was hanged, and 
Huir and Palmer transported (1793-1795). Towards the end of 
1795 there were serious riots, and the king was mobbed on his way 
4» parliament In 1797 the Bank of England was authorized to 
suspend cash payments, and notes of 12. and 2Z. were made a l^al 
tender, and remained so till 1819. 

Meanwhile Ibelanp was in the most dangerous state. In 1791 
was formed the society of United Jriehmen, consisting chiefly of Pro- 
testants, who aimed, to set up a republic independent of England. 
Their leader, Theobald Wolfe Tone, fled to America, and thence 
to France, where he contributed to the attempted invasions of 1796 
«nd 1797. In March, 1798, a plan of insurrection was betrayed to 
the government, who arrested Emmett, Bond, and other leaders, and 
soon afterwards the chief of the whole plot, lord Edwabd Fitzge- 
rald. The rebellion was only put down after much bloodshed and 
cruelty; and the insurgents were finally defeated by general Lake 
at Vinegar HiU near Wexford (June 21, 1798). This outbreak de- 
termined Pitt on proposing the long-desired measure of the legisla- 
tive Union of Ireland with Great Britain, which passed the 
English parliament in May, 1800, and was carried through the Irish 
parliament ^y the same means as had proved effectual in Scotland. 
The House of Commons received an addition of 100 Irish membecs; 
.and 82 Irish peers (including 4 prelates) obtained seats for life in 
the House of Lords. At the same time the sovereign dropped the 
titie and arms of *f King of France." The Union took effect on the 
first day of the present 19th century (Jan. 1, 1801).* 

The 18th century closed in England with scenes of famine and 
discontent. In France, the power which Bonaparte had usurped on 
Nov. 9, 1799, was consolidated by the great victories of Marenoo 
in Italy (June 14, 1800), and Hohenlinden in Bavaria (the latter 
.gained by Moreau, Dec. 2, 1800), which led to peace with Austria 

* The young reader should perhaps be cautioned against the ridiculous blunder of 
■supposing 1800 to be the first year of t)» new century, instead of the laM year \vhlcfa 
xompktpi tbe 18th oentozy. 
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at LuNEViLLE (Feb. 9, 1801). Malta was surrendered to the Eng- 
^h in Sept. 1800 ; bat a new danger threatened from the nortbr 
where the emperor Paul, a fimatical admirer of Bonaparte, seized 
British ships and property, and tmited Btussia with Sweden and 
Denmark in an armed neutrality. At this crisis the king*s scmples 
against the removal of the Catholic disabilities, a measnre which 
Pitt deemed necessary for the settlement of Ireland, comHned with 
that minister's desire to remove an obstacle in the way of peace, 
led to his resignation (Feb. 1801). He was succeeded by Mr. 
Addington, with lord Eldon (John Scott) as chancellor. 

In March, 1801, Prossia joined the northern leagne, and took 
possession of Hanover, Hambnrg having already been seized by 
Denmark. A British fleet was sent into the Baltic, and Nelson's 
great victory at Ck>PENHAOEN (April 2, 1801) detached Christian VII. 
from the league, which was soon broken up by the assassination of 
Paul, whose son and successor, Alexander L, made a treaty with 
Great Britain, Sweden, and Denmark, to regulate the rights of 
neutrals (June 17, 1801). In the same spring an English army 
landed in Egypt (March 1, 1801) ; and after the victory of Alexandria, 
which cost the life of sir Balph Abebcboubt (March 21), the 
French azmy capitulated (Aug. 81). Bonaparte had carried with 
him a body of savana to collect manuscripta and monuments, which 
now became the prize of war, and were presented by George m. to 
the British Museum as the foundation of a gallery of Egyptian anti- 
quities. Among them was the trilingual inscription known as the 
Boaetta Stone, which fbrms the key to hieroglyphic writing. 

The peace, for which Bonaparte had made overtures when he 
became First Consul, was at length arranged (Oct. 1, 1801), and 
signed at Amiens (March 18, 1802). While England ceded nearly 
all her conquests, France retained Belgium, the left bank of the 
Rhine, Avignon, Savoy, Geneva, and Nice. Bonaparte, who was 
elected consul for life on May 9, annexed Piedmont to France on 
the abdication of Charles Emmanuel (June 4), seized on the duchy of 
Parma, found a pretext for keeping his troops in Holland, and made 
great naval preparations in the ports of France and Holland. He 
complained of the countenance given by England to French emi- 
grants, and of the delay in surrendering Malta to tho knights of 
St John, and publicly insulted the British ambassador lord Whit- 
worth, who at length left Paris, May 13, 1803. 

The rupture was followed by the seizure of all the English whom 
the peace had attracted to France, to the number of 10,000. 
Hanover was overrun by general Mortier (June, 1803), and a great 
camp was formed at Boulogne for the invasion of England. The 
menace was met by a most patriotic response^ and 800,000 volun- 
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teen \ren enrolled, WHiie of whom haye inimyed to retnm to then 
fltandards at the present daj. The British fleet swept the Channel, 
and recaptozed the French and Dutch colonies; and the naval 
preparations of Spain led to a collision which was foUowed by a 
declaration of war on the port of that power (Dec. 12, 1804). 
Addington had already resigned, and Pitt retnmed to the lielni to 
oondnct the war against Napoleon I., who had assumed the title of 
emperor of the French (May 15, 1804), and whose mnrder of the 
duo cTEnghien (a Bonrbon prince), with other outrages, made him 
the object of the bitterest personal animosity. All the powders of 
Europe now combined against him, except Prossia, which the bait 
•of Hanorer kept aloof. His invasion of England was completdy 
organised, and only awaited the Junction of the fleets of ToqIob, 
-Cadiz, and Brest, to sweep the ChanneL Nelson blodkaded Toakm 
through the winter of 1804. On his retiring to Barcelona to draw out 
the enemy, the French fleet, under Yilleneuve, passed the Siiaits of 
Gibraltar, was joined by the fleet of Cadiz, and sailed for the West 
Indies, pursued by Nelson, who had at first mistaken its destinatioiL 
The terror of his name chased them back again, but Nelson retomed 
to England without meeting them. To the west of Cape Finisterre, 
however, YilleneuYe fell in with sir Bobert Calder, who gained 
a victory and took two Spanish ships (July 22, 1805). Oalder was 
brought to a court-martial for not doing more, but was acquitted. 
Yilleneuve got back to Cadiz, where his fleet of 35 sail waa block- 
aded by lord Comwallis. NEiiK)K was now called fi:om his retire- 
ment at Merton to win his last battle. He hoisted his flag on board 
the Victory, and arrived off Cadiz on his birthday (Sept. 29, 18051 
Yilleneuve put out from the harbour on Oct. 19 ; and on the 21ai 
ensued the Battle of Trafaloab, memorable alike for Nelson's 
presentiments of his death — for his thrilling signal, "flNGLAin) 
EXPECTS EVEBT HABT WILL DO HIS DiTTT ** — for his masterly tactics 
in breaking the double line of Yilleneuve by a double column of 
attack— for the fury of the conflict, the completeness of the victory, 
«nd his own glorious death. The ** mighty seaman, tender and true," 
was biuied in St. Paul's, amidst a pomp of ceremony and a depth of 
sorrow which few live to remember, but which can be in part con- 
ceived by those who saw the victor of Waterloo laid beside him. 

*' Not once or twice, In our rough Island story. 
The path of duty was the way to glory." 

Not even the victory of Tra&Igar and the blood of Nelson could 
save Eurox)e. Eager to chastise Austria, and doubtfal of his success 
in the attack on England, Napoleon suddenly marched the " Grand 
Army" from the shores of the Channel to the banks of the Danube 
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j^^ (Aug. 28), forced Mack to Buirender at Ulm on the very day before 
^ * ' TraMgar (Oct^20), occupied Vienna (Not. 13), pursued the Austriani} 
' ' and Buasians into Moravia, and there gained the great victory of 
^ ' AusTEBZJTZ on the anniversaiy of his coronation, a day which be- 
V came marked in his calendar like the 3rd of September in Crom- 
•' weU's.(Dec 2, 1805). The news was Pitt's death-blow. " Boll up 
that map of Europe," he said; ** it will not be wanted these ten 
'^'' year&*' His weak constitution, worn out with the cares of office 
^^^ now gave way, but he worked on to prepare for the opening of par 
^*' iiament up to the very day of its meeting (Jan. 22), and then ex- 
'- pired at the age of forty-six (Jan. 23, 1806).'*' His great rival did 
•^^ not long survive him. Fox, called to the government as foreign 
^^' secretary, under lord Gbenville, finding that Napoleon would only 
'■ consent to peace on terms dishonourable to England, had resolved 
■^ to prosecute the war with vigour, when he fell ill from an attack of 
^- dropsy. In July he was too unwell to transact business, and he died 
is on 6epi 13, in his fifiy-eighth year. On the 10th of October he was 
:i>'- buried close to Pitt in Westminster Abbey. 

fi^ The government of lord Grenville was called the Ministry of aU 
■Ji' the Talents, It comprised lord Ebskine and lord Howick (who, as 
f^' earl Gret, carried the Reform Bill of 1832) ; and one of its sub- 
ordinate offices was filled by lord Henrt Petty, the late marquis 
of Lansdowne. They liad the honour, which Pitt had sought in 
vain, of abolbahing tiie African dave-trade, after an agitation of 
twenty years, conducted by Gbanvillb Sharp, Thomas Olarkson, 
and WiLUAU Wilbebforce. In the conduct of the war they had 
little succoss. Their income-tax of 10 per cent was very unpopular ; 
and though the brilliant victory of sir John Stuart at Maida 
(July 4, 1806) raised the prestige of the British arms, the expe- 
ditions of sir John Duckworth to Oonstantinople and general Frazer 
to Egypt proved unsuccessful, and caused Turkey to declare war 
(1807). In March, 1807, a bill brought in by lord Howick to enable 
Roman Oatholics to serve in the army gave George UL a pretext for 
dismissing the government They were succeeded by the ministry 
of the duke of Portland, in which George GANNiNa was foreign 
secretary, lord Gastlereagh secretary for war and the colonies, 
Spencer Perceval chancelloz of the exchequer, and lord Eldon 
lord chancellor. Viscount Palmerston, then 23 years old % 1784), 
was a junior lord of the Admiralty. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was in the ftdl tide of success. After Aus- 
terlitz he formed the lesser states of Germany into the Gonfederation 
of the Rhine. Mutual provocations led to war with Prussia, which 

* It was only in the year 1862 that Pitt found a worthy biographer in earl 
Stanhops. 
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yns laid at hk feet by the batUe of Jbna (Oct 14, 1806). On the 
25th he entered Berlin, whence he dated his first decree a^iainst all 
commercial interconise with Great Britain. (The second was issued 
from Milan in 1809.) The Tictories of Btlau and Fbien^and 1^ 
to his interview with the emperor Alexander, with whom lie formed 
a close alliance at Tilsit (July 7, 1807). To preyent the fleets of 
the northern powers from &Iling into the hands of Napoleon, a 
powerful force was sent to demand the soirender of the Danish 
nayy, which was only giyen np after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen by Admiral Gambier (Sept. 7, 1807). 

The same antomn Napoleon began his schemes of conqneat in the 
Spanish peninsola. An army under Junot overran Portugal, and 
entered Lisbon on Nov. 30, the loyal &mily fleeing to BraziL Napo- 
leon then decoyed the imbecile Charles IV. of Spain, and his w<»rth- 
less son Ferdinand, to Bayonne, and obtained from them a renun- 
ciation of the throne of Spain, which he conferred on bis brother 
JosEPE BoNAPAATE, who entered Madrid July 20, 1808. The 
Spaniards had meanwhile risen and established a ** Junta** at 
Seville, which proclaimed Ferdinand YII. king, and Joseph was 
driven out of Madrid in a fortnight The British government sent 
an expedition to Portugal under sir Abthub Weu^eslet, who had 
earned great distinction in India, where he defeated the Mahrattas 
at AssATE, and had served in the expedition against Copenhagen. 
He defeated Junot at Yimieba (Aug. 21, 1808) ; but was superseded 
by sir Harry Burxard and sur Hew Dalrymple, who, by the shame- 
ful Convention of Cintra, permitted Junot to evacuate Portugal 
(Aug. 30). Then came the advance of sir John Moore into the 
north of Spain to oo-operate with the Spaniards, and his disastrous 
retreat to Conmna, where he fell in the battle which he fought and 
gained to secure the embarkation of his troops (Jan. 17, 1809). His 
buiial at night, on the ramparts of Corunna, forms the subject of 
one of the most touching odes in our language. 

Napoleon took part in this campaign ; but before its end he was 
called away (Jan. 1) by danger on the side of Austria, which de- 
elared war (March, 1809). With his wonted rapidity he marched 
upon Vienna, and, after the doubtfdl battle of Aapem, gained a de- 
cisive victory at Wagbah, and dictated terms of peace at SchSnbrunn 
(Oct. 14). During this campaign he declared the States of the 
Church annexed to the French empire, and sent pope Pius YII. a 
prisoner, first to Grenoble and then to Fontainebleau. An expedi- 
tion, which the British government sent to the Scheldt during Napo- 
leon's advance into Austria, came to a disastrous end at the island 
of Waloheren (Nov. 1809). The discussions on this affidr in the 
house led to the committed of sir Francis Burdett to the Tower, 
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and to riots in his cause (April, 1810). IHspntes arising ont of it 
also cansed a duel between Canning and Oastlereagh, wlio had long 
been at yariance, and had both resigned. Spencer Feroeyal soon 
afterwards became prime minister, the marqnis Wellbslet foreign 
secretaiy, and lord Litebfool secretary for the colonies and war« 
with lord Pauiiebston as secretaiy at war. 

Napoleon was now master of £nrope. Bnssia was his ally; 
Flrassia and Anstria almost his vassals ; Germany at his feet. The 
boundaries of France itself reached from the mouth of the Scheldt 
to the frontiers of Naples, the throne of which kingdom was held by 
bis brother-in-law, Joaohim Mukat ; while his brothers Joseph and 
Louis reigned in Spain and HoUand. The latter country was soon 
afterwards added to France. To perpetuate his dynasty he divorced 
his loving and beloved wife Josephine, and married Mabia Louisa, 
daughter of the emperor Francis II. (April 2, 1810). His hopes 
were crowned (March 20, ISll) by the birth of an heir, Napoleon, 
whom he named kino op Bome, and who was afterwards called 
d»he of Bokihstadt, And here we mark the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence. While Maria Louisa deserted Napoleon at his fieill, and his 
son died childless at Vienna in 1832, the descendants of Josephino 
by her first husband, general Beauhaxnais, are allied to most of the 
royal fiunilies of Europe, and her grandson, Ohables Louis Bona- 
PABTE, the son of her daughter Soriense and Louis Bonaparte, 
reigns in France as Napoleon III. 

Already, however, the ** little cloud** had arisen in the West. 
The English government, and Canning in particular, had resolved 
not to abandon the peninsula after the retreat of sir John Moore. 
Sir Abthub Wellesley again landed at Lisbon (April 22, 1809), 
and, at the head of about 25,000 British and Portuguese, he crossed 
the Douro in &ce of Soult's army, whom he drove out of Oporto ; 
and then, advancing into Spain, he defeated marshals Victor and 
Sebastiani at Talavera (July 28), and gained the title of viscount 
Welldtoton. The utter failure of his Spanish allies, and the vast 
foncea of the French, who had 200,000 men in the peninsula, com- 
pelled* him to retire to Portugal ; while the Spanish junta were shut 
tip in Oadiz, and remained so till August 1812. Napoleon poured 
in fresh troops, and sent Massena to ** drive the English leopards 
into the sea.** Wellington prepared the wonderful lines of Torres 
Vedras, from the Tagus to the sea, in front of Lisbon, and retired 
behind them, after checking the pursuit of Massena at Busaoo (Oct. 
1810). In the spring he advanced from tiiose lines, before which 
Massena had worn out his men during the winter, to pursue a 
course of conquest, slow but sure, and with only one serious check 
(the lekeat from Burgos), tiU he crossed the Pyrenees. The most 
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salient events of this great PenintuUir War are the victotiea of 
Fuentea de Onoro (May 3, 1811) and AUmera (won hy maishal 
Beresfoid May 15) ; the taking of Ciudad Bodrigo (Jan. 19, 1812), 
which made Wellington a Spanish dnke and an English earl ; the 
horrible storming of Badajoz (April 6) ; his decisive victory over 
Marmont at Salamanca (July 2), followed by the occupation of 
Madrid; his advance to Burgos, and retreat thence to Ciudad 
Bodrigo for the winter; his final advance in the next spring, 
crowned by the decisive victory over king Joseph and marshal 
Jourdan at Yittobia (June 21, 1813) ; the occupation of the pass^ 
of the Pyrenees (July) ; the taking of St. Sebastian (Aug. 31) and 
Pampluna (Oct 81) ; the entrance on French soil, and forcing of 
the position of the NiveUe (Nov. 10), after which Soult, who had 
bravely defended the frontier, went into winter quarters at Bajonne. 

In England, meanwhile, George III. finally succumbed to his 
mental malady in 1810, and the prince of Wales governed as Bbgent 
during the nine last years of his, father's reign (Jan. ISll-Jan. 1820). 
Mr. Perceval was shot in the lobby of the House of Commons by 
one Bellingham, whoso petitions had been rejected (May 11, 1812) ; 
and lord Livebpool became premier, with lord CSastlereagh as 
foreign secretary, and Mr. Yansittakt (afterwards lord Bexley) as 
chancellor of the exchequer. Just at this time the United States 
declared war against Great Britain in consequence of various com- 
mercial and maritime disputes. An attack on Oanada was repulsed, 
but our over-confidence on the sea led to the capture of several 
firigates by stronger American cruisers. 

It was now ihat Napoleon undertook his gigantic expedition to 
chastise Russia for resistance to his Berlin and Milan decrees. He 
set in motion the vast forces of his empire, with those of Germany 
and Austria, over a base which stretched from the Baltic to the 
Alps; and, after gaining the battle of Borodino, he recuihed 
Moscow, Sept. 15, 1812. But Alexander refused to treat; the 
winter set in early ; and finally the conflagration of Moscow forced 
Napoleon to that awful retreat in which, pursued by winter and the 
Cossacks, he left nearlv half a uzllion of men dead upon the 
route. He himself burned from Smolensko to Paris to prepare for 
one last efibrt; and he fought the campaign of 1813 in Geimany, 
against the combined armies of all Europe, till he lost the decisive 
Battle of Leipzig (Oct 16-18, 1813). Still he rejected even the 
offer of the fron1;ier of the Rhine and the Alps ; and after a cam- 
paign in France, which is reckoned among the most skilful that 
Napoleon ever made, the vast armies of the allied sovereigns put 
them in possession of Paris. Napoleon abdicated at Fontainebleau 
(April 11, 1814), and retired to Elba, retaining his imperial title, 
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while Louis XVin., brother of Louis XYI., was proclaimed king. 
His first act was to sign the Teojce of ParU (May 30), by which 
England, after all her conquests and expenses, gained little moro 
than Malta, the Gape of Qood Hope, Mauritins, Geylon, and a few 
islands in the West Indies* Hanover was made a kingdom, with 
snccession in the male line. During these eyents lord Wellington 
had renewed the campaign against Soult (Feb. 1814), who lost the 
battle of TouLOVSB on Easter Sunday (April 10). A conrention 
was signed on the 18th ; and, after the conclusion of the Peace 
of Paris, Wellington went to Madrid, and tried to reconcile the 
^Mmiards to their restored king, Ferdinand YH. Thence he re- 
turned home to reoeiTe fresh honours. He was created Dues of 
Wellington; and, in addition to former grants, 500,0002. were 
voted for the purchase of an estate, which is held by a tenure similar 
to Blenheim (See p. 265). In the rejoicings which followed, the 
duke divided ibe applauses of the people with the prince Bogent and 
his guests, the emperor of Eussia and the king of Prussia. 

Many of the veterans of the Peninsula were sent to reinforce our 
armies in America, where two more attempts on Canada had fidled 
(1818 and 1814) ; and our navy had regained its prestige. One most 
brilliant action was the capture of the frigate Cheaapeake by captain 
Bbokb of the Shawnon in fifteen minutes, off Boston harbour (June 
1, 1813). On Aug. 15, 1814, general Boss took Washington, and 
barbarously burnt the Capitol and other public buildings, besides 
the arsenal and dockyards. He was repulsed and killed in an attack 
on Baltimore, and a still more disastrous defeat was suffered at New 
Orleans in December. This unnatural war was concluded by tho 
Peaee of Ghent (Dec. 24, 1814). 

The congress of European powers, which assembled at Vienna 
in January 1815, was startled by the news that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba and landed at Canius in the south of France 
(March 1, 1815). They voted him a public enemy, and agreed to 
pnt him down with all their forces. In the mean time he advanced 
on Paris, welcomed by all the troops that were sent to take him, 
and enteored the TuUeries on April 20, whence Louis XYHL had 
fled to lille the night before. His reception was cold, except from 
the soldiers, and he soon raised six armies to meet the allies, who 
were advancing on all sides with 1,000,000 of armed men. The 
post of honour was held in Belgium by the English and Prussians 
under Wellington and Bliicher; and againpt them Napoleon 
hastened at the head of his veteran troops. He crossed the frontier 
on June 14th, by Charleroi, and engaged the allies on the 16th, 
with a view to separate them add advance to Brussels. Bliicher 
was defeated at Ligny, and thrown cfS, as Napoleon supposed, to 
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Che zighip purened by Grouchy; but on his left Key &fled to 
dislodge the English from QwUre Bras; and Wellington, after 
ananging with Bliicher for a new junction on the field of the 
approaching battle, fell back on the 17th to a position which he had 
long marked and caused to be snrveyed^and which is said to have 
attracted the notice also of Marlborongh, on the ridge of Mont 
8L Jeari^ in front of Waterloo. Napoleon took up his positioii on 
the opposite ridge of Xa Bdle AUicMce; and heo^ on Bnndaj, June 
18th, 1815, was fought one of the most obstinate and dedsive battles 
of all history. Napoleon had about 78,000 men, and Wellington 
72,720; but the emperor was vastly superior in artillery, and he 
conunanded his own veteran troops, while only half of Welliiigton*s 
were British, most of them raw recruits ; and the rest were Hano- 
verians, Dutch, and Belgians, some disaffected, and some cowards 
who fled at the first volley. But the Duke*s iron will maintained 
the position against Napoleon*s fiercest efforts, while the Prossians 
strained every nerve to reach the field. Leaving his rear engaged 
with Grouchy at TFaortf, Bliicher made a cross march against 
Napoleon's right, which his van began to threaten early in the after- 
noon, and he arrived in force upon the field just as the column of 
French guards had reeled back broken from their last attempt to 
charge, and Wellington had given the signal for the advance of his 
whole line. It was about seven o'clock when Napoleon exclaimed 
Sauve qui petU, and rode off the field to Oharleroi. The Prussians 
took up the pursuit tiiroughout the night; while Wellington re- 
turned, after meeting Bliicher, to his quarters at Waterloo, and 
recorded in one of his letters the conviction that '* no amount of 
glory could compensate for the losses of such a day :*' a use of the 
word ghry even more significant than its supposed absence from his 
desx)ateh6S. The loss of the French from the 16th to the 18th was 
about 30,000 ; and that of the allies 15,000. 

Napoleon reached Paris on the 21st ; and, after a brief struggle 
with the Chambers, he abdicated in &vour of his son, Napoleon 11., 
and fied to Bochefort, intending to embark for America (June 29). 
Thus ended the Hundred Days of his second empire (March 21 
— June 20). Louis XVllI. re-entered Paris on July 8 ; and 
Napoleon, after writing to the prince regent that '*he came, like 
Themistocles, to throw himself on the hospitality of the British 
people,** embarked for England on board the BeUerophon (July 15). 
By the decision of the allies, he was conveyed to the island of 
St. HeUmoy where he died on May 5, 1821. A new Peace ofParit 
was signed by the allies, Nov. 20. The affidrs of Europe were 
regulated by the Congress of Vienna, which parcelled out kingdoms 
regardless of the wishes of their inhabitants ; and a second congress. 
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at Aix4a-ChapeUe, arranged for the withdrawal of the allied troops 
from France (Sept 1818). The duke of Wellington, who had 
Temained as generalissimo, returned home in November. The war 
had raised the English national debt. from a little less than 228 
millions to nearly 800 millions, involving an annual oharge of 28 
millions. In 1816 the piracy of the AJgerines was suppressed by 
sir Edward Pellew (lord Exmoxtth), who bombarded Algiers (Aug. 
27), and compelled the Dey to release 1083 Christian slaves. 

The war was succeeded by much distress and discontent Trade 
languished, and the high price of bread waa aggravated by the 
mistaken policy of a corn-law, closing the ports till the price of 
wheat reached 80s. a quarter. The prohibition was afterwards 
modified by a sUdingHscale, lowering the duty with the rise of the 
price (1829). The reform agitation was renewed, with its adjuncts 
of political clubs, mob orators, and government prosecutions. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in 1817, on account of an attack 
on the prince regent as he returned from opening parliament A 
reform meeting at Manchester, in Aug. 1819, at which the yeomamy 
w^ere called out and some lives lost, was long remembered as ** the 
Peterloo Kaasacre.*' Amidst the general alarm the homo secretary, 
lord Sidmouth (formerly Mr. Addington), carried the **Six Ada " for 
suppressing seditious meetings and writings and the use of arms. A 
more wholesome measure was the act passed by Mr. Secretary 
(afterwards sir Robert) Peel, for the resumption of cash payments 
and the regulation of the currency (1819). 

The unhappy death of sir Samuel Bohilly, by his own handj 
•deprived the oonntry of a leader in the reform of the criminal law ; 
but the work of its mitigation was steadily carried on from this time, 
Against much opposition from lords Eldon and Ellenborough. 

The last years of George UL were clouded with mournful events 
in the royal fiunily, in addition to the king's continued iUness. The 
princess Chablotte, only daughter of the prinoe regent, formed a 
marriage of affection with prince Leofold, of Saze-Coburg, now 
king of the Belgians (May 16, 1816) ; and, on Nov. 6, 1817, she 
died in childbirth, amidst a grief even more intense than that we 
have lately witnessed. Marriages were now contracted by the 
dukes of ClareQce, Kent, Cumberland, and Cambridge. The duke 
of Kent espoused the princess Victoria of Saxe-Coburg, who gave 
birth to our present queen. May 24, 1819 ; but the duke died on 
Jan. 23, 1820. In less than a week he was followed to the tomb by 
his &ther, George III., who expired Jan. 29, 1820, in the 82nd year 
of his age and the 60th of his reign ; the longest in our annal& 
<2ueen Charlotte hxfd already died in November 1818. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

TEB'HOOTB OF^ BRUNSWICK — cOntmued. 



The reigna of the fiist and third Batia~of George' III. may b* 
regarded eib a period of tranrntioiii during which the great political 
gneetionB that had been poBtponed by the war received their 
Bolution. The accession of the prince regent to the throne as 
George IV. (1820-iasO) inTolved little more flian a change oF 
title. He was in his S8tb year, having been bom Aug. 12, 1762. 
His BccompliBhed manneis had gained tiim the character of Ibe 
"first gentleman in Europe," and he was a patron of literature and 
art. Bnt he vas vain, selfish, and innnceie. Hia nature, original];' 
amiable, bad been spoilt by a life of dissipation. His domestic rela- 
tions were most nnhappy. In 1795, he was forced, as a condition of 
the pajment of his debts, to abandon Mrs. Fitzherbert. and to many 
tlie princeae Cakoline of Brnoflwict, to whom ho took a deep dig- 
gasi After the birth of the princess Charlotte (Jan. 7, 1796), 
they separated, and the princess of Wales lived abroad, giving 
coliNir by her imprudence to chargea agunst her chastity. On let 
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lefaxrn to Englaiid (Jane 6, 1820) to claim her lank aa queen, a bill 
of .paiDft and penalties agamat her was biongkt into the Honse of 
Lords, and pasMd its third reading by a msgority of onlj 9. . As 
there was no hppe of socoess in the commons, and the popular 
agitalifm was extreme, the bill was abandoned. But the queen's 
name remained ezdnded from the liturgy, and she was repulsed 
from the door of Westminster Abbey at the coronation (July 19, 
1821). She died, broken down by Jier troubles, on Aug. 7, 1821, at 
the age of d2. Her remains were eonyeyed to Brunswick for inter- 
ment, by way of Harwich; and the passage vof the frmeral coxt^ 
through London was attended with serious riots. The trial of 
qneen Caroline was the death-blow to G^eozge lY.'s popularity in 
England ; but Leland and Scotland were rejoiced at receiying yisits 
from the only king whom th^y Had seen since the Beyolution. 
Jfteanwhile the Teiy goyemmfint wove alanned by the radical agita- 
tiosv and by the Cato Street Cen^^iraey to assassmaie the ministers 
and change the Icom of goyermnent, far which Thistlewood and 
four others weoerexecnted (Hay ]« .1820). 

In 1j822 lord Sidmouth was succeeded as home secretary by 
Mr. Beel, and the suicide of lord Londonderry (lord Gastlereagh) 
oalled Oamning to tiie post of foreign secretary. Hedeyoted all. his 
energy (to leaisting the "Holy Alliance/* which had been formed, after 
the Peace of Paris, between France, Bussia, Austria, and Prussia, 
for ihemaintanance of despotism on the continent At ihe Gmgrets 
of Vemaa they xesolyed on an aimed intaryention against tho 
constitutional parfy in Spain, which was executed under the duo 
d'Angouldme in the following year (1823;. Unable to resist this 
moyement. Canning farmed treaties of commerce with the American 
oolonies wliich had reyolted from Spain, and boasted that he ** had 
oalled the new world to iredreaB the balance of the old ** (1824). 
In the House of Commons, the splendid eloquence of Canning and 
Hebst BRQueoiK was oalled fortii by these foreign questions, and 
by debates on parliamentary reform and Catiiolio emancipation. In 
1825 ooenrzed atDnible commensial crisis ; and the foiluce of many 
banks led to new laws to aregnlate the paper onnency. The eys- 
tematio adoption of emigmtien as a. remedy for distress gaye a new 
impulse to the oolonies of jQaoada and Australia. 

Great ehanges occurred on the thrones of Europe. In France 
and BussiayLouis XYUL and JUezander I. were sueoeeded by their 
brothers Coables X. (1B24) and Nicholas L (1825). In 1825, 
John yi. of Portugal erected Brazil into an Independent empire 
imdar his eldest eon Doh Pedbo, who onJohn's death (March 1826), 
renounced the throne of Portugal in foyonr of his daughter, Doitna 
Maria, at the same time giying the people a constitution. Tho 
usurpation of the throne by Dom Pedro's brother, Dom Miguel, a 
Knq. p 
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ferocious tyrant (1827), led to a civil war, which lasted till May 
1834. England declai«d in fitvoor of Donna Maria, who was ulti- 
mately established on the throne ; and commodore Ghakleb Napi££ 
distinguished himself as conmiauder of Dom Pedro*s fleet. In the 
east of Europe Buasia pursued a course of aggrandisement at ths 
expense of Turkey, and the Greeks took up. arms for their inde- 
pendence. The comUned fleets of England, Fiance, and HnasiA, 
under sir Edward Codrington, destroyed the Turkish and ElgyptiaD 
fleet at Navakino (Oct 20, 1827). This blow decided the war. 
and Greece was erected into a kingdom, the crown of ^hich was 
ultimately accepted by prince Otho of Bavazia. 

Meanwhile the Catholic question had become pressing. In 1824 
Daniel O'Oonnell, a barrister of great eloquence, organiased the 
**Catholie Assoeiatim,*' and collected a "Bent** from the Irish 
people. In 1825 a relief bill, brought in by. sir Francis Bnrdett, 
passed the commons, but was lost in the lords, where the duke of 
York uttered a solemn oath that, if he came to the throne, he would 
never consent to the repeal of the Oatholic disabilities. The duke, 
however, died on Jan. 5, 1827, and in February the long administra- 
tion of lord Liverpool was ended by his seizure with paralysis. Tiie 
king, who disliked Oanning for his opposition in the affidr of queen 
Garolineb as well as for his former advocacy of the Catholic claims 
felt nevertheless obliged to receive him as premier (April 1, 1827}. 
But Canning had already contracted a mortal disease at the funeral 
of the duke of York. He was regarded by the aristocracy as an 
upstart He was deserted by the duke of Wellington* Mr. Peel« lord 
Eldon, and the old Tory party. He was harassed by his fieJse 
position between the opposition, who celled on him to redeem his 
professions in favour of the Catholics, and the king, who declaied 
that he should break his coronation oath if he consented to emao- 
cipation. In four short months Canning died (Aug. 8; 1827). He , 
was buried privately in Westminster Abbey, and his widow wu 
made a viscountess. The title descended to his son, who raised it ' 
to an earldom by his signal services in India, only to die, like his | 
father, a martyr to the public service (June, 1862). | 

The short admiaistration of viscount Godbbigh, the late earl of Bipoa 
(Aug. 1827-Jan. 1828), was again succeeded by that of the duke of 
Wellington, with Mr. Peel as home secretary. The friends of Mr. 
Canning—namely, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Lamb, Mr. Grant, and lord 
Palmerston— afterwards left the ministry. It was under this Toiy 
government that the disabilities both of the Protestant Dissenters 
«nd of the Boman Catholics were removed. Lord John BisbeUi 
/h. Aug. 18, 1792), the younger son of the duke of Bedford, and the 
Gaithful inheritor of the principles for which lord William Bnssell 
Buffered under Charles H.. moved the Bepeai qf the Tett and Cor* 
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poration Ads passed under that king (see pp. 230, 231). Mr. Peel 

was left in a minority, and withdrew his opposition. In the lords 

the measure was supported by lord Holland, the nephew of Charles 

James Fox, and the duke of Sussex, the sixth son of George III., 

to whom his consistent support of civil and religious liberty had 

been most distasteful, as it now was to George IV. The passing 

of this act gave a new stimulus to the agitation fbr Catholic relief. 

The crisis was brought on by the election of 0*Connell for the 

comity of Clare. The duke of Wellington was convinced that his 

choice lay between concession and a civil war, the horrors of which 

he deprecated with deep feeling; and his ministry announced a 

measure for the relief of the CathoUcs in the king's speech (1829). 

Mr. Peel, who had always opposed the Catholic claims, was rejected 

by his constituents of the University of Oxford, in favour of sir 

Hobert Harry Inglis, a kind-hearted simple-minded Tory, who 

always held that ** wherever the king carried his flag, there he 

should carry his church." Peel came back to the house as member 

for Westbury, and introduced the bill, which passed the lords on 

April 10, after earnest opposition. Lord Eldon was moved to tears, 

and lord Winchelsea came forward as the champion of religion in a 

duel with the duke of Wellington. The act opened parliament and 

offices of state to the CathoUcs on their taMng'a new oath in place 

of the oath of supremacy ; but they were excluded from the offices 

of regent, viceroy of Ireland, and lord chancellor both in England 

and Ireland. The exclusion from the crown, and its forfeiture by 

marriage with a Catholic, remained in force. The words of the new 

oath, ** on the true fiedth of a Christian," had the effect of excluding 

the Jews from parliament tiU 1858, when they wese admitted. The 

separate form of oath for Catholics was done away with in 1866. 

The king gave his assent to the bUl, bat showed a resentment 
-against the ministry, which was shared by the Tory party. But by 
the support of the Whigs, Peel was enabled to cany some valuable 
< measures, among which was the formation of the new pohce 
(1830). He had previously mitigated the criminal law; and Mr. 
Brougham had moved (Feb. 1828), in a speech of surpassing elo- 
quence, for a commission on the state of the law, which led to 
most important reforms. But the rejection of lord John Busaell's 
motion to give members to the great manufacturing towns of Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Leeds, left the question of parliamentary 
reform to be settled in the next reign. Meanwhile the king was 
living in peevish seclusion at Windsor, where he died on the 26th 
of June, 1830, in the 68th year of his age and the 11th of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his next surviving brother, William Henry 
iluke of Clarence. 

p 2 
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importance of the oonititiieDoy. All botonghs with leas tban 
2000 inhabitants ceased to return members. In the list of them 
(Schedule A) were places, such as Gatton and Old Sannn, which 
had ceased to exist at all, bat still returned membera on the 
nomination of the owner of the soil ; and, absurd as this arrange- 
ment seemed, it was strongly defended as a means of introdndng 
into parliament young and unknown men of great ability, of whom 
several had in fitct sat for nomination boroughsi Places whose 
population was between 2000 and 4000 were restricted to one 
member. The 143 seats thus gained were given partly to great 
towns of modem growth, including the suburbs of London, which 
were divided into four boroughs ; and partly to the counties, seyeial 
of which were divided into districts, and altogether they returned 
159 members, instead of 94. The franchise was greatly extended, 
on the basis of property (as before) and of income, as tested by the 
occupation of property. The constituency in boroughs was com- 
posed of occupiers of houses to the xent of 102. ; but in the city d 
London the livery retained their votes. In the counties the voteis 
were freeholders to the value of 408., copyholdera of 101. per a-nTnim, 
leaseholders of lOZ. for 60 years or 502. for 20 years, and, lastly, 
tenants paying a rent of 502. The last (called the "Chandos 
clause," from its mover) was carried against ministers, who opposed 
it as likely to create a constituency subservient to the great land- 
lords. There were also important provisions for regulatings and 
shortening elections, and for the registration of voters. Similar 
bills were passed for Scotland and Ireland, but with some difference 
in their details, especially as to the amount of the Irish franchi^. 
The parliamentary constitution thus created lasted for 36 years, till 
the new Beform Acts of 1867 and 1868 (see p. 336). The idiief 
alterations meanwhile were the extension of the Irish franchise, and 
the abolition of the *' property qualification'* for members. The two 
boroughs of Sudbury and St, Albans were disfranchised for corrup- 
tion ; and their four seats were given, in 1861, one to Birkenhead, 
one to South Lancashire, and two to the southern 'division of the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, making the composition of the last re- 
formed parliament, that elected in 1865, as follows : — 

England. Wales. Ireland. Scotland. 

CoxJiiTiES 147 15 64 30 

UNivEEsmES .... 4 2 

Cities and BoBOUGHS 820 14 39 23 



Totals .... 471 29 105 53 

Grand Total of Members for the United Kingdom, 658. 

The first reformed parliament met on Feb. 5, 1833. The Terr 
party seemed almost destroyed, but the tactics of sir Bobert Peel 
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organized a steady though small opposition, who assumed the name 
of ConservaUveB, The overwhehning majority for ministers enahled 
them to carry some great measures, especially the abditum of negro 
slavery in the West Indies and Mauritius, which was effected at a 
cost of 20,000,0002. for compensation to the slaveholders. The 
motions of the radical party for vote by ballot, triennial parliaments, 
and a further extension of the sufi&age, were unsuccessful. Ireland 
was a constant source of trouble. Neither Catholic emancipation, 
nor reform, nor the reduction of the Protestant Church establish- 
ment, which was carried by the Irisli secretary Mr. Stanley (now 
the earl of Derby), could satisfy the priests and demagogues. 
O'Oonnell headed a new agitation for the Repeal of ihe Union, and 
Collected a larger "rent" than ever, while payment of tithe was 
generally refused. The disorders which thus arose were met by a 
Coercion Act, which produced a schism between the Whigs and Irish 
Catholics. The proposal to apply Irish Church property to pur- 
poses of education led to ihe secession of sir James Graham, lord 
Stanley, lord Bipon, and the duke of Bichmond from the ministry 
(May 1834) ; and earl Grey soon resigned (July). Lord Melbourne, 
fbrmerly Mr. Lamb, now became premier, and carried an important 
bill for the amendment of the poor-law. But the ministi^ were 
much weakened ; and on the removal of lord Althorp from the 
House of Commons by the death of his father, earl Spencer, the 
king suddenly dismissed them (Nov. 1834), and sent for sir Bobebt 
Peel from Bome, the duke of Wellington meanwhile holding the 
seals of several departments. 

Sir Bobert Peel undertook the government on ** liberal conserva- 
tive *' principles, and appealed to the country. But his intentions, 
since known to be sincere, were distmsled at the time, and, though 
he gained greatly by the new elections, he was still in a minority, 
and after several defeats he resigned (April 1835). Lord Melbourne 
returned to office, but without lord Brougham, who, however, helped 
the government to carry their measure for municipal reform (1836). 
They also passed an act authorizing marriages by dissenting clergy- 
men and by a purely civil form, coupled with a general system for 
registering births, marriages, and deaths. The support of O'Connell, 
however, made the Conservatives the more hostile to the ministry, 
and they were violently attacked by the Badicals. At this juncture 
the king died, June 20, 1837, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
and within a week of completing the seventh year of his reign. He 
was succeeded by his niece the princess Victoria of Kent, and in 
Hanover by his brother Ernest, duke of Cumberland. The joy of 
the nation at the accession of a young and hopeful princess was not 
diminished by the loss of a troublesome burthea and an unpopular 
prince. 



CHAETEE, XXXVIIL 

THB RODE£ OF BBCKSWICKi— continued 

TicTOEii r. A.D. 1837-1862. 

TiovOBU r., our present mrat giachniB and beloved ^naen; Tats pro- 
cUimed on June 21, 1837, 1? her two naiaea of Alezanddna Viclraa, 
bat dw immediately dropped tils former. She 'was born, TSej H, 
18-19. The death of her fether (jBa 23, 1820) left her to ttie sole 
care of bet motber, Victoris, ducbera of Kent and princess of Sue 
Coborgmotha, the sister of prinoo Leopold ; imd the ohu^ «a« 
fuUIled witb a care and wiadom, of irliicb the &uit bas beea Aoini 
in ererj step of ber SajeBty's Iife> 

She soon displayed a chankcter totally opiraaite to Qie selSkH in- 
dolence of George IT., and Hie weak good iiattue of William 17. 
Sbe deToiad beiself to public and private duty with diligsDce, 
activity, punctuality, and economy. Having given up the domains 
of the crown for a very moderate civil list, she speedily paid her 
fathei'a debts and Ibose contracted by her mother for her edncation. 
Ser accession was hiuled.witb cheerful hope, based on Hie know- 
ledge of the training she bad received, and with cbivalrous devotion 
to a second virgin queen, who had the advantage over Elizabetb in 
f outh and gentleness. Sbe iraa wiselj guided into the strict path 
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of the constitution by lord Melbourne, and after him by gacoeeding 
jninisters, by her lamented consort, and by the duke of Wellington, 

■ whose advice was always sought in great emergencies. 

The queen was welcomed with enthusiasm on her first public 
appearance in the city, Nov. 9, 1837. Lord Melbourne's tottering 
ministry revived in the sunshine of her favour and in the strength 

^ of her liberal principles ; but there were clouds around and breakers 
Ahead. They were suspected by the Badicals of receding from 

^ liberal principles under shelter of court favour, especially when lord 

' John Bussell announced the ** finality " of the Beform Act (Nov. 
1837). Ofienoe was given by their resistance to the shortening of 

, the term of ** apprenticeship " which preceded the final emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. Their Irish policy offended the Tories without 
satisfying the Bepealers ; and in Canada they had to meet a for- 
midable rebellion with measures of coercion. This rebellion led to 
the setUement of the afEairs of Canada by lord Durham in the fol- 
lowing year, and the union of the two provinces under a new and 
popular constitution. There was a marked coolness in the queen's 
xeception on her way to open parliament at the beginning of 1838. 
The Conservatives under sir Bobert Peel gamed strength in the 
commons, and the government were in a minority in the lords, where 
4Jiey were assailed by the tactics of Lyndhurst and the invectives of 

' Brougham. The Badicals raised a cry for " Peerage Beform," which 
ministers lost popularity by opposing. The bad harvests of 1837 
and 1838 inflamed popular disconteni» and a formidable agitation 
was raised by the CJuirUaU, who propounded a new "People's 
Charter " of five points^ namely, universal suf&age, vote by ballot, 
triennial parliaments, equal electoral districts, and salaries for 
members of parliament Lastiy, the repeal of the corn-laws was 
demanded by the ArUi-Com-Laio Leagtie, which was formed at Man- 
chester by Mr. Biohabd Cobden, in September, 1838. At the same 
time the finances of the country were fsdling into confusion. In 
1839 the ministry were defeated, and resigned ; but, sir Bobert Peel 
having been prevented from forming a government by a matter 
relating to the couri; they returned to office. In the autumn there 
were serious Chartist disturbances in WaleSi and blood was shed 
in an attack on Newport. 

On February 10, 1840, her Majesty was manied to her cousin, 
Francis Albert Augustus Charles Kmanuel, second son of the duke 
of Saze-Coburg-Gotha, who was bom Aug. 19, 1819. Parliament 
▼oted nim an annuity of 30,000Z., and the queen afterwards conferred 
on him the dignity of Pbihoe Conbobt. In this year was formed the 
Quadruple Treaty between England* Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, 
Cor the protection of the sultan of Turkey against his rebellious 

F 3 
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TMnnI, Mefaemet All, TioeiDy of Egypt, whofe ssmy, under his ma 
Ilmhim Paoha, bad ovemin Syria. Our fleeC^ «Dder air Sobert 
8topford and air .CSHfflea Kapier, in coaeert wUh Amtria and 
Tmrkej, bombarded Beyioat, Bldon, and Aoro; and Sbcafaim Bufaa 
was driTen out of Syria. Mehemet All waa aftamraids ■ccuic d n 
ibe potB6Bdon of Egypt as beisditeiy vieeroy ; bat'T^anee.-wbkh 
bad laTOQxed bia deatgnfl, for ber own dltesior oljeetB in ibe'IieTant, 
resented the coadnot of ibe other fonr po«rera,-and tlweatened wu 
The danger waa Averted by the remowd of M. Thbob £ram ofSoa 
and the «coeeflion of M. Guizot, who establiahed with Sngland tin 
«* mUenie eordiah " (Oet. 29, 1840). Oar goTenmentpennitted fte 
vsmomd of the remains of ^apdkon Snm -fit. Helena ; tiiey wen 
deposited in the chnrcb of ibe Invaiidea ^ec li5, 1940), imder the 
dome of which they now rest in a magmfioeat a^tdcbre. 

In 1841 ibe ministiy of lord Melbourne fell throagli -Hb -own 
weakness «nd the growing oonfidence of the nation in «r Sobert 
Peel, who came into power with a decided majority in tbeoonunomt 
■after the Whigs bad tried an a.ppGal'to the people -and ofiered-to the 
Oom-Law B^brmen the bait of a fixed duty of ^gfat sldllingBft 
quarter. Sir Bobert grappled at onoe with -the whole qtieaiion of 
oommeroial policy, and with the aocnmnbtted defidtof aeveralTeBTB. 
He adopted the principle, which bas been rincenniTersally accepted, 
of lightening the weight of iaxaiion on articles of necoflsaxy con- 
enmption and on the rawmateriids of our mann&otnre8,and-tnisiizig 
to the impulse thus given to trade for supplying the -reyenixe -under 
other heads. In old times, particular faronches of indmtry were 
encouraged by "bounties;" they were afterwards "protected" 
against foreign competition by import duties ; but iJio free^tiadeiis 
lutd condemned such protection as an injustice-toibe tmnsomer, and, 
in the long run, an injury to the prodneer ; and Peel now proclaimed 
that the true commercial policy was "to buy in the cheapest market, 
and sell in the dearest" But be proceeded cautioudy -at first 
He abolished many petty and •unproductive duties, and reduced 
others which were so high as to Check consumption or eneourags 
smuggling. For com he retained the **tliding $cale,** but lowered 
the "piwt price " «t -vriiicb the duty became small enough to admit 
foreign grain freely in seasons of scarcity. To meet the existing 
deficit and the temporary loss involved by his refonns, be imposed 
a property and income tax of sevenpence in the pound on all in- 
comes above 1502. The tax was Ihnited to three years, in the hope 
« though no pledge wag given) that it might then be du^nsed witiL 
Those three years bore triumphant witness to the Peel policy. A 
large annual surplus enabled him to go on reducing taxes, and 
4wpeoially to attack the eieeke dutiee, which not only itaised tbo 
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piice of aitieles of necoMni^, bat most restaHomiLy hampered maun* 

&ctiuer and iavention, snch as those on ioap and glast. The lattei 

duty alone would hare prerented the efoetion of the "Grysfol 

Palaces" at Hyde Park and Sydenham. The succesa of Pders 

policy was, in fiuil^ too great for its- author. It conduced men, 

^cept some fiomeiB and' lanfioxds, that '*^teotlon " f6r the 

gtaweea of com was nolonger tenable. The Anti-Com-Law League 

waft dedared to be " a greet faet,** and tbB end wns hastened by the 

cold wet summer of 1845, and the-*"potate disease," which plunged 

rreland into a liunine. The league was joined oy lord Mobpeth 

afterwwrds eiEurl of Oarliate). Lcxrd John BobkU; who had become 

tiie l^tder of thai party, dedarod-fos free«tcade in com, taunting sir 

Sobert Peel for adhering to protection. But sir Bobert had already 

made his dBciaon and caaded:witii.him the majority- of his cabinet. 

To avoid, howeyer, the apparent inconsistency for which he had once 

enzfifered so seveiely on the Catholio question, he resigned (Bee. 11, 

1845), promising his support to any ministry' whoi would repeal the 

corn-laws. The: qneen sent for lord John Enssell, who failed to 

fomi a governments and sir Bobert returned' to ofEtoe, though with 

the loss of seme of hie colleagues, especially lord Stanley, who 

became -the head of the new "protectionist piarty." The repeal of 

tiie com-lowr (leaving- only & dotyof one^ shilling per quarter fbr 

the. pntpeee of registering sfentistics) was accompanied l^ another 

eweepifl^xefbnu of the tariff to effect w^uoh the ineome-taz was re- 

newedfor three, yeara mere; and it has flince been continued at various 

mtes; (1846). This great change involrod personal consequences^ 

of ^riikh IM had oounted the oost Hbf wasdeseried by a large 

section o£ the- pazty whiek he- hxd spent Ififteen yean in rallying, 

amidst much bitter resentment^ moh as' war eacpiesBed in the in* 

vectlves of Mr: Bcbtjaioiv Dubabdi (te 1808). An Irish question 

was again seized as Idle occasion for hiBiOi7«frtfarow. That unhappy 

oountiy wae stfli the prey of agitatiDn; O^Comiell had quanelled 

with the- Whigs beibre their fidl, and roused thenation for repeal by 

a syBton of ** monster meethigs," In 1848 the government had pro* 

eeoutedhim.andd7tedneda-vei!diot;oir\^chLew«8'imprie(>ned; but 

the Bouse: of Lorde revereed^the judgment W» influence w\as^ how- 

evee; declining' and his health failing'; '^butl be was succeeded by a 

more violent pasty,, who, under the name of ** 'Young Ireland,'* ap- 

{lealed to the memories of 1798 and of the United Irishmen. The 

scarcity of 1845-6 came tt> their aid, and a^ new coercion bill was 

tequized. On its proposal, the Whigs united* wHh ttie Protectionists 

to def^ sir Bobert Psel;^ who ftraHj retiied ftom of9ce in 1846, 

* He died at GenM (May> 184T), cd bif way to Rome, to aak the blessiiig of tlu 

{wpe. 
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leaving, as he trnly boegted, a name which will eyer be held in 
honour by the indnatrions producer, — the class from which his o^ni 
Getther rose. — though exposed to the charge of vacillatioii and in- 
consistency. 

Like sir Robert Walpole^ whom he resembled in many pointB, he 
was a peace minister ; but he was more than once in danger of war. 
A long-standing dispute with the United States about their bound- 
aries on the north-east and north-west was settled by the mission cf 
lord Ashburton (Alexander Baring) on terms by which our strict 
rights were sacrificed to the desire for peace. The ** entente eorcUdU " 
with f'rance was endangered in 1843 by her seizure of Tahiti and 
imprisonment of our consul, Mr. Fritchard, and still more in 1846 
by the afGur of the Spanish marriages, which needs a brief expla- 
nation. In 1833 Ferdinand YII. died, haying made a will in fikTonr 
of his daughter, who succeeded him as Isabella n., and reviyed the 
constitution*; but don Carlos, the late king^s brother, claimed the 
crown as the male heir. As in Portugal, the queen's cause was 
espoused by England and France, and a "British legion** of 
volunteers went to Spain under a Peninsular veteran, sir Db LtAcr 
Evans. After a long CSarUst war and many internal revolutionsi 
queen Isabella was established on her throne. Louis Philippe now 
revived the old Bourbon policy of the ** &mily compact; " and, in 
spite of the successive opposition of lords Aberdeen and Pahnerston, 
the king of the French arranged the marriage of the queen of Spain 
with her cousin, don Francisco of Assisi, while her sister, the infanta 
Jx)ui8a, was united to Louis Philippe's youngest son, the duke of 
Montpensier (Oct 10, 1846). The result was a coolness between 
France and England till the revolution of 1848 ; and at one time 
there was even an alarm of a French invasion. 

Meanwhile the govermnent of lord John Bussell pursued sir 
Hobert Peel's commercial policy in their settlement of the sugar 
duties (1847) and of the navigation laws (1849) ; but the course of 
prosperity soon received a severe check. In 1847 a bad season and 
a failiue of the potato-crop produced a famine in Ireland and greal 
distress in England. A loan of 10,000,000Z. was voted for the rehef 
of the Irish ; but they found a more effectual refuge in emigration ; 
and, while they began to prosper in America and the colonies, their 
removal, together with the sale of encumbered estates by a court 
established by parliament, opened the way for a new race of owners 
and cultivators and for the influx of capital. But the hope of pros* 
perity, which seemed about to follow the fiunine of 1847, was soon 
overclouded by the renewal of those agrarian murders which had 
been the greatest curse of Ireland, till an open rebellion was again 
threatened by the so-caUed " Fenian " conspiracy (1866). 
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The year 1848 was a great epoch in European politicB. Ever 
since 1816 the restoration of despotism had created profound dis- 
content The French reyolution of 1830 vibiated through the 
continent. We have seen its effect in Belgium. The Poles struck 
another blow for independence, but it failed after a fierce conflict, 
and the kingdom of Poland was absorbed in Bussia. The Prussians 
and Hanoverians asked in vain for their long-promised constitutions, 
and Germans of every state dreamed of a united Fatherland. But 
the deepest source of discontent arose from the rule of Austria over 
Lombardy and Yenetia, and virtually, through family alliances and 
treaties, over the whole of Italy. All resistance was kept down by 
martial law, and Italian patriots' were innnured in dungeons such 
as those described by Silvio Pellico. Tyranny begat conspiracy, 
and conspiracy was made the pretext for fresh tyranny. At lengthy 
in 1846, a new pontiff was elected, pope Turn IX., who was believed 
to be a friend of Italian liberty ; and he introduced some reforms 
in the ^apal States. About the same time the Italians found 
another leader in Ghables Albebt king of Sardinia, who granted a 
constitution to his own states. At this crisis the question of par- 
liamentary reform was agitated in France. The new dynasty had 
been greatly weakened by the sudden death of the duke of Orleans, 
the heir to the throne, a popular and liberal prince (July 13, 1842), 
and the government had been conducted too much by corruption 
and intrigue. The prohibition by Guizot of a reform banquet (Feb. 
22, 1848) led to an insurrection in Paris, which ended in a revolu- 
tion and the proclamation of a republic (Feb. 24, 1848). The flame 
spread over Europe ; but this is not the place to write the history 
of the rising of 1848 and the collapse of 1849. The English 
Chartists attempted a display of force, which was put down by the 
mere attitude of precaution (April 10, 1848) ; and a more serioua 
insurrection of ** Young Ireland'* had a grotesque end in the 
capture of Mr. Smith O'Brien in a cabbage-garden. He and 
several other leaders were found guilty of treason, but their lives 
were spared, and after some years' transportation they were 
pardoned. 

The half-century ended amidst a profound peace, which suggested 
to prince Albert and other philanthropists an exhibition of the 
industry of all nations in Hyde Park. The genius of sir Joseph 
Paxton provided a fit edifice of iron and glass, and sir Bobert Peel 
was labouring for its success when he was killed by a fall from his 
horse (May, 1850). The Exhibition was opened by the queen on 
May 1, 1851 ; and its brilliant success, besides being imitated in 
other cities and countries, led to tbe plan of decenniai Ea^ibitions, 
but the second was not opened till May 1, 1862. 
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It was hardly to be wonddred' at thftt azdent advocates of pe&ee 
and social progress should have hailed the flnt deoennial B3e1u- 
faition of the Worics of Industry a» a signal fer the nattans to 
cease contention, except in iiie arts of peace : bat the intenral 
fiom 1851 to 1862 dispelled that Ibnd idea. The duke Gl 
WelUngton, who had appeared in the Cxystal Palaoe in Hyde 
Park on tiie Ist of May, 1851, "the obsenred of all observ^en^** 
died at 'Walmer Castle in the antoum of. the folloiriii^ year 
(Sept. 14), and' was laid, with the pomp of a public fhneral, by 
the side of Nelson in St. ^ul's cathedral (Nov. 18, 1852). Ab 
if at the signal given by this departure, the dynasty of Napoleon 
was restored in Fiance just afEer his conqueror's death. CBAmjsa 
Loins BoKAPABTE, son of Louis Bonaparte, King of HbUand, and 
Hortense BeauhamaiB, having been elected president of the French 
Republic in 1849, overthrew the oonstltution by a coup d^etat (Dec. 
% 1851). He was elected, by the modem invention of univerBal 
sufSrage, first, president for ten years, and afterwards empereir of the 
French ; and was proclaimed by the title of Kafoleok ILL on the 
next anniversary of Austerlitz (Dec. 2, 1852). Lord Palmerston*s 
recognition of the coup d^Mt of 1851, without consulting his col- 
leagues, or even his sovereign, led to his dismissed from the office of 
foreign secretary ; but he soon avenged the slight by the overthrow 
of Lord John Bussell's government early in 1852. The eaarl of 
Debby, the lord Stanley of the Befbrm ministry (b. 1799), succeeded 
to power, Mith llr. Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer. On 
the assembling of a new Parliament in November, the government 
•ooncuired' in the almost unanimous vote of the House of Oommons 
renouncing the policy of protection. Befbre Christmas, the ministry 
of lord Derby was defeated on Mr. Disraeli's budget, and a ooedi- 
tion government was fbrmed' from tiie iHends of sir Bobert Peel, 
the Whigs, and the Badicals^ with the earl of Abebdbbn as premier. 
Mr. 'WnxiAir Ewabt GiiAnffromB (b. 1809), as chancellor of the 
•exchequer, produced his memorable budget of 1853, on the prin- 
ciples of sir Bobert Peel ; establishing a duty on the succession to 
real as well as personal property, and maJdng large reductions of 
taxation ; but the pleasing prospect of the cessation of the income 
•tax in 1860, and of the gradual conversion of the National Debt 
to a 2^ per cent stock, was overclouded by a series of new wars 
in every quarter of the world. 

The czar Nicholas of Bussia — moved, it is said, by* prophecies 
-which assigned to the dominion of the Turks in Europe a period of 
400 years from the taking of Constantinople in 1453 — ^thought the 
time was come fbr seizing, after he had in vain proposed to divide 
with England, the inheritance of the ** sick man,*' as he called tiie 
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Sabliine Porte. He matched his aimieB into the pnooipaUties of 
Moldavia and Wallacdbia, and hlsiBlcuik 6eA fleet, iaanizig fioddenly 
fiom Sebasiopol, destroyed thiO Twkiah jouvf at ISinope. In the 
following spring (IdM) F4ngjand and Franee declared war iu 
defenee of Tnzkey, and -aant ezpeditJOQs.to ^ie £aUie and the 
Snsine. The noble defenoe of the line of .the Danube by the 
Toi^ .nnder Omar Paaha left the aJJied armies available for an 
.attempt to destroy thd ftxrtiess of BebastQpol (or Sevastopol),* 
whence Russia dominated the Boxine and .menaoed Constantinople* 
Landing aniihe western coast of the Orimea* nnder lord Baglan and 
nwmhal fit. Amaud,.iihe allied lanuies gained a viotoiy on the river 
Alma (S^t. 20, 1B5^) ; and .they might have followed .the routed 
army intoiSebastopol, had they Imown the weakness of its defenders. 
Instead of this, they marched round .the mty, and ^prepared to attack 
it fromtlra south. Thfi xeq»te was .improved by the resolution of 
prince Gortsdhakoff and the genius of colonel Todleben; a&d.th& 
.gruod Attack of the aUies by land and ^ea was* repulsed (Oct. 17). 
Xhe siege that followed was signalized by the rash but splendid 
charge of our light cavalry brigade on the Jlussian guns at the 
bottle of Baidklaca (Oct 2$), and by the stem triuBq)hant resist- 
ance of the British in&atvy <to ;the attack of the Russians at Inker- 
fnann before daybreak on lirov. -5. .But the terrible .sufiferings of 
the English acmy during the winter Inrought discredit on our mili- 
taiy organization, and a vote of the House of Commons foz an. enquiry 
(Jan. 29, 1855) led to the resigsation of lord .Aberdeen and the 
Feelite section of his government 

Designated by the public voiee as his'suceessoc, lord Falshsbsixik 
became premier on Feb. 8, 1855 ; and popular enthusiafim demanded 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. The Anglo-Frencih alliance 
was joined by the king of Sardinia (Jan. IQ, 1855), whose troops, 
nnder general La Kabhoba, bore ,the chief part in the victory of 
the Tebemaya (Aug. 16, 1855). A snocesaful assault was made 
upon the tsouthem defences .on the 8th of September ; and on the 
following night, prince Gbattsehakoff withdrew in good order to the 
forts on the north side of the baxbour, and the allies entered the 
city of Sebastopol. During the following winter the docks, arsenals, 
and government buildings wore destroyed, the Russians themselves 
having already sunk their .fleet to block up the harbour. The 
operations of the Black Sea fiee^ commanded by. sir David Dbans 
DuNDAS, in which sir .EDMmno Lyons, gained fame and a peerage,. 

* It is neoessary-to eorreet the enPooeoiiB idea'that Sebastopol baa anything to do 
with the old Greek settlements in the Crimea. It dates only from the possession of 
the Crimea by the Bnasians (1797), whose fondness for Qreek proper names aocoonts 
for the name of Sebastopol, which means the atj of Ihe.Sknperor or Czar, 7fifiatrro9 
being the Greek equiyalent for the Latin AuguUia. 
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and tlio naval campaigns of 1854 and 1855 in the Baltic, under 
odmiralB sir Chables Nafieb and sir Bighabd BAuin>]SBS Dubdas, 
showed that BritiBh seamen were the same as ever ; but the ialand 
fortress of Oronstadt, which guards the approach to St Peterabnig; 
proved impregnable to a fleet wanting in gunboats, and a large 
flotilJa of such vessels was launched just as the war ended. England 
made other energetic preparations for a third campaign; bat France 
was disposed for peace. The czar Nicholas, at the age of 59, had 
• succumbed to disappointment, and to the cold of which he had 
boasted as his ally (March 2, 1855) ; and his son, Albxandeb U^ 
was unable to continue the contest long after the faH of SebastopoL 
On the 16th of January, 1856, Bussia accepted the bases of a 
peace, which was signed at Paris on March 30, 1856. The 
chief conditions were, — ^the virtual independence of the Principa- 
lities ; a new boundary excluding Bussia from the mouths of the 
Danube ; and an engagement on her part not to maintain a fleet in 
the Black Sea. The Congress did not separate without coming to 
an agreement on the long-disputed questions of maritime warfsue, 
by which the rights of neutrals were enlarged and privateering was 
henceforth to be abolished ; but America refused to come in to this 
arrangement. An omen of the next European question to be brought 
to the arbitrement of war was given by the presence of count Cayoub 
as plenipotentiary for Sardinia at the congress of Paris. 

Meanwhile we had established commercial relations with Japan ; 
and now a new war in China gave occasion for the defeat of lord 
Palmerston l^ the combined vote of the old Whigs, under lord John 
Bussell, the Peelites, and the ''peace party," with the Conservatives 
(1857). But an appeal to the country returned a new Parliament 
devoted to lord Palmerston, whose name became henceforth the 
watchword of the moderate liberals. Amidst the enthusiasm of 
foreign and political victory, the blessings of peace and a glorious 
summer, it was remembered that our Indian Empire had reached its 
hundredth year; and a proposal had been made to celebrate the 
centenary of Plassey, when the news came of a mutiny of the sepoys, 
threatening our very expulsion &om the peninsula. This summary 
does not allow room for the recital of the horrors of the conflict and 
the heroism with which the danger was surmounted. One great 
result of this mutiny was the transfer of the government of India 
from the Company to the Crown, under the administration of a fifth 
secretary of state,* assisted by a council of fifteen (Sept. 1, 1858). 
The autumn of 1857 witnessed a monetary crisis, during which the 

• Till recently, there had been three secretaries ; one for home, and one for fbreigii 
imalrs. and ono for war and the colonies. The last office was divided at the ttme ji 
the Crimean war. 
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liank rate of discount rose for the first time to ten per oent, and the 
Bank, of England was authorised to issue notes beyond the limit 
imposed by the act of 1844. 

While, count Cavour, who had become foreign minister of Sardinia 
on Jan. 11, 1855, was maturing his schemes for Italian unity, the 
conspiracy of Orsini to. assassinate the emperor of the French, 
as the chief obstacle to that darling hope, led to results most un- 
expected (Jan. 14, 1858). The menaces of certain French officers 
against England, as. the asylum of conspirators, were answered by 
the revi^ of the volunteer movement of 1804 ; and a permanent 
reserve, was. thus added to our military force. To assure France 
that this meant ** not. defiance but. defence," lord Palmerston pro- 
posed to raise the crime of conspiring in England against the life of 
a foreign sovereign from a misdemeanour to a felony (Fieb. 8). But 
the national jealousy for Britain aa ihe sanctuary of political exiles 
took alarm,. and the bill was rejected. Lord Psdmerston thereupon 
resigned office, and lord Derby retumed to power (Feb. 20). Mr. 
Disraeli, once more leader of the House of Commons, joined with 
the liberal party in removing the last exclusion firom that house on 
religious grounds,, by admitting the Jews. The property qualifi- 
cation for members, of Parliament was also abolished under this 
Conservative government. la. the following session a single oath 
was substituted for the oaths of allegiance, supremacy,, and abjura- 
tion, required of members of Parliament (April 8, 1859) ; and this 
form has since been further amended by the omission of the words 
objected to by Boman Catholics, who are no longer required to 
take a aepaate oath (April 3D, 1866). Bat the attempt of the 
government, to settle the. question of further refbnu in PiEoiiament, 
which had beoi agitated for several years, ended in their defeat by 
330 votes against 291 (March 31), which web followed by a disso- 
lution (April 19). The Sixth ParliaanerU of queen Victoria was 
opened on the 3Ist of May ; and,, in reply to the speech fit)m the 
throne, a vote of want of confidence in the ministry was carried by 
323 to 310,.and the ead of Derby resigned office (June 11, 1859). 

This &11 of lord Derby's second government was hastened by their 
supposed want of sympathy with the Italian cause, which had now 
reached the crisis of a.war. A scheme for the liberation of Italy from 
Austrian dominion in the north, and Austrian influence throughout 
the peninsula, had been concerted between Napoleon III. and 
count Cavour, who secretly promised the cession of Savoy and Nice 
to France. An ominous speech of the emperor to the Austrian 
ambassador, at the usual diplomatic reception on New Tear's Day, 
1859, sounded. the alarm through Europe ; and, after fruitless nego- 
eiations, the signal for the war was given by a summons from 
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AuBtria to Sardinia to disarm (April 19), wYnsrexxponi the French 
armies slipped the leash and entered Italy. On the 29th. of April 
the Anstrians crossed the Ticino, bnt their defeats at MontebeGo 
(May 20) and Magenta (Jnne 4), vrere followed on the 24th by tho 
decisive yietory of Sd/erino ; and at a personal interview at Yilla- 
fianca (Jnly 11th) Napoleon and Francis Joseph agreed to the terms 
afterwards embodied in the treaty concluded at Zurich (Kot. llthX 
Lombardy was ceded to France, in order to be handed oyer to 
Sardinia ; bat the other arrangements were scattered to the winds 
by the action of the people, who, in Toscany, Modena, Panna, and 
the Boman Legations of Ferrara and Bologna (otherwise called the 
Bomagna), annexed themselves by public votes to the kingdom of 
Sardinia, which thus included all the ancient territory of Cisalpine 
Qanl, excepting Yenetia, but with Tuscany added. Kor did the 
patriot movement stop here. Giuseppe Garibaldi — ^who, with 
Mazzini and Saffi, had governed Home and defended it against the 
French in 1849 — ^landed with a body of volunteers at Marsala in' 
Sicily (May 11th, 1860), and after some hard fighting, won the 
island, except the citadel of Messina ; and then, crossing the Straits, 
he entered Naples almost alone amidst the cheers both of soldiers 
and civilians (Sept 8th). Francis II. had fled the day before to 
Gaeta, the defence of which was protracted, ehiefly by the heroism 
of queen Caroline, to the 13th of February, 1861. The capitula- 
tion of Messina on that day month finished the reduction of the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies, the people of which had meanwhile 
voted their union to the other Uberated states ; and, on the following 
day (March 14th), Victor Emmanuel accepted the title of King of 
Itaiy^ which was immediately recognized by England (March 30th}, 
in spite of the protest of pope Pius IX. (April 15th), who was still 
maintained by the French army of occupation in Borne and the 
patrimony of St. Peter. 

Meanwhile, at home, lord Falmerston's second ministry, strength- 
ened by a reconciliation with the Peelites and with lord John Kussell, 
who accepted the office of foreign secretary, had a prosperous begin- 
ning. Mr. Gladstone had long ago marked the year 1860, in which 
about 2,000,0002. were struck off the annual charge of the natioii;il 
debt by the fSaUing in of the " long annuities," as an epoch in our 
financial system ; and now the recovery from the financial pressure 
of seven troubled years, and the vast expansion of our commerce in 
consequence of free trade and of the gold discoveries in California, 
Australia, and Columbia, enabled him to complete the work begun 
by sir Eobert Peel. Kiohabd Cobden (d. April 2, 1865, aged 60), 
the apostle of free trade in com, fitly shared the work bynegociating 
with the emperor Napoleon a treaty of commerce, by which the wines 
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and other productions of France were admitted in exchange for our 
manufactures, at the apparent cost of a mutual sacrifice of imposts. 
This memorable year was farther marked by the close of the series of 
wars with China, which had occurred at intervals during twenty years. 
The allied armies of England and France stormed Pekin (Oct. 18, 
1860), and lord Elgin negociated a treaty with a minister who seemed 
at length to see some of the a«.*Yantages of foreign commerce. 

The Italian war postponed for a yoar the second Decennial 
Exhibition of industry, which was opened (as has been men- 
tioned) on May 1st, 1862. But this time the queen, whose pre- 
sence had graced the former ceremony, sat at home a widow, 
mourning his loss who had then assisted at the triumph of in- 
dustry, which he had prepared amidst popular coolness and powerful 
opposition. The prince consort AhBVB^r died of fever at Windsor, 
on Saturday, December 14, 1861. He had long been steadily grow- 
ing in the respect and love of the British people, earned entirely 
by his merit. When he came to live in England, the popular pre- 
judice against the Gemian connections of our royal family had not 
died out; and thare were some in high places who looked with 
jealousy upon a prince whose youth had been spent in the cultiva- 
tion of sound and elegant learning. An extreme party raised the 
cry of undue influence, when it was found that the prince had, with 
Uie consent of successive ministers, taken his natural position as the 
queen's helper in afloirs of state. But he lived down all these pre- 
judices by abstaining as well from party politics as from the meaner 
temptations of his lofty place, and devoting himself to the sacred 
duty of helping the queen and training the royal children foy their 
exalted station in the fear of God. To have done this, and to have 
given no offence, would have been much : but it is his peculiar praise 
that, shut our from political activity, he found a new scope for his 
energy and wisdom in a work which no one else could have done so 
well, and in which he will long be missed. He was ready to aid in 
every well-planned scheme of social improvement ; and Ids speeches 
on such occasions, which have been collected into a volume by her 
Majesty's command, are marked as much by freshness of thought and 
purity of language, as by the earnest desire to do good. The memory 
of his virtues made purer and more intense the loyal sympathy of 
the people with their sovereign's sorrow ; and the affection of her 
children, of whom none had been lost, and none had proved un- 
worthy, was a source of comfort added to the consciousness of duties 
faithfully discharged. 

For twenty-five years were now completed of a reign which more 
than rivals that of Elizabeth in prosperity and glory. Though by 
no means a period of imbroken quiet, all its troubles had thus far 
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ended well. The rebellioDB of Canada, Ireland and liidla, had in 
each case led to better relations with the imperial^goTemment. Bach 
of oar wars had closed with an honourable peace, after their disastezB 
had been retrieved. Onr liberties hod been extended, onr Ijeiwb im- 
proved, our penal code mitigated, imprisonment for debt virtually 
abolished, and the last exclusion from political activity on: religionn 
grounds swept away. Commeice had been set free, and jiractica] 
force had been given to the new doctrine, that the int^ests of nations 
are mutual and not opposite. Our colonial empire had been secnrod 
and vastly extended, &r less by war than by spontaneous growth ; 
and the gold of Australia and Columbia had given a new impulse to 
industry. The spirit of enterprise and discovery had unlocked the 
secrets of the Arctic seas and of iiie continent of Africa. Sci^ice 
had made rapid strides ; and the discoveries of the power^lbom and 
the steam-engine in the former generation had been crowned by the 
general use of the railway and the electric telegraph and the appli- 
cation of steam-power to agriculture ; while the working classes had 
learnt that they themselves reaped the best fruits from '* the results 
of machinery." Famine, pestilence, and other visitations of Provi- 
dence, had called forth abundant springs of private charity^ and 
had forced upon us the study of liie laws on which life, health, and 
material welfare depend, under the new names of SamUary and Social 
Science* The lesson that such laws must be cheyed, on grounds of 
duty as well as interest, gave new force to the old tru1ii,.tbat clean* 
liness is next to godliness ; and the best ener^es of philosoph«s 
and legislators,, capitalists and engineers, were deemed wortiiy of 
devotion to these objects. 

When queen Victoria was left a widow^ at liie cfose of 1B6I, 
sho was the mother of an unbroken family of four sons and 
five daughters,, namely : — (1.) Victoria AdeUUde Maria Liomsa, 
born Kov. 21, 1840 (married, Jan. 25, 1858, to prince ^ederidc 
WtlUam, since crown prince of Prussia); (2.) Albbbt Edwabd, 
prince of Wales, bom Xov. 9, 1841 (married Feb. 11. 1863, to 
the princess. Alexandra of Denmark) ; (3.) Alice Maud Mary, 
bom April 25,. 1843" (married, Jhly 1, 1862, to his royal high- 
ness prince Frederick Lows of Hesse Darmstadt) ; (4) Alfred 
Ernest Albert, bom Aug. 6, 1844 (created earl of Kent and duke of 
Edinburgh, 18^6); (5.) Helena Augusta Victoria, bom Mky 25, 
1846 (married, July 5, 1866, to his royal highness prince Frederick 
Christian Charles Augustus of Sdileswig-HoLstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg) ; (6.) LotUsa Caroline Alherta; bom March 18^ 
1848; (7.) Arthur WtTUam Patrick Albert, bom May 1, 1850; (8.) 
Leopold Oeorge Duncan Albert, bom April 7, 1853; and (9;) 
Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore, bom April 14, 1857. 
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Events which were at that tune in progress or impending have 
since deyeloped iitto momentous resnlts in every quarter of the 
world, which will probably zoark the jrear 1866 aa an epoch in 
the history of England azid the world. But of events so recent* 
with issues still unknown, only a brief outline can be given 
here. Foremost among these was the dvil war, which raged in 
North America from 1861 to 1865, between the states which were 
distinguished* from the yery foundation of the Union, as tiie 
Northern and the Southern. The moderation of both .governments, 
in averting various dangers of collision between England and 
Amenca, was even outshone by the endurance of the poor and the 
liberality of the rich in meeting ihe threatened paralyeos of oui 
most extensive branch of industiy, through the dearth of cotton. 
It was now that free trade in articles of necessiiy proved a social 
triumph, and the jrecently created cnmmerce with France ^ent &r 
to make good the loss of tiiat with America. 

While the Federal principle was subjected to so rude a test in the 
New World, the Old seemed to be mustering its forces for a contest 
not less great, upon the principle of ** nationalities." The people 
of Grermany a.waited the revival of the hoj)es that 'had been crushed 
in 1849; while Italy avowedly held the attitude of an armed 
truce towards A:ustria till Yenetia shonld be hers, and refused to 
gratify Napoleon by resigning her claims on Bome. The emperor 
generously chose the moment of count Gavour's death to recognize 
the new kingdom (June, 1861). The impatient enterprise of the 
noble-minded Garibaldi, for the recovery oT Bome, was put down 
by the troops of Victor Emmanuel at Aspromonte in Calabria 
(Aug. 29, 1862). Two years later (Sept. 15, 1864) a convention 
was made between Napoleon HI. and the 'King of Italy, for the 
evacuation of Bome by the French troops before the end of 1866. 
The capital of Italy was, by this treaty, .transferred to Florence; 
and the further progress of Italian liberation seemed suspended for 
two years. Few supposed that the peace concluded about the 
same time hy Denmark with Austria and Thissia was the prelude 
to another act of the same drama. 

We refrain from all details of the weary and intricate dispute 
about the ancient duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, on the base 
and neck of the Danish peninsula, districts interesting to English- 
men as (in part at least) the cradle of our race. Holstein was a 
purely German state, a member of the Germanic Confederation, 
and governed by the king of Denmark only as its duke. Schleswig 
also had but a personal union with the kingdom ; but its popu- 
lation contained a large Danish element, and it did not belong 
to the Germanic confederation. To avoid the dismemberment or 
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the Danish monarchy, the great powers framed an agreement, 
securing the succession both of Denmark and the dochies to prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Gliicksberg-Sonderbarg (1852). Bat 
a new crisis was prepared when Frederick VII., shortlj before hii 
death, promulgated a new constitution, which yirtually incorporated 
Schleswig with the kingdom of Denmark (March 80, 1863). 

In the autumn Frederick VII. died, and was succeeded by Ohristiaii 
IX. as king of Denmark (Not. 15, 1863). The estates of Holstein at 
once refused to take the oath of allegiance (Nov. 17) ; prince Frederick, 
son of the duke of Augustenburg, asserted his right to the duchies, 
in spite of his father's renunciation ; his claim was allowed by the 
diet at Frankfort, and the troops of Saxony and Hanover marched 
into Altona to carry out the federal execution threatened against the 
late king (Nov. 24). But when iiie diet rejected the joint proposal 
of Austria and Prussia to confine the federal occupation to fidlsiein, 
these two powers came forward as parties to the treaty of 1852, 
demanded of Denmark the revocation of the constitution of March 
30, and followed up the demand by war (Jan. 31, 1864). The 
gallant resistance of the Danes proved of no avail against over- 
whelming force ; and a conference of the great powers at London 
having proved fruitless, Denmark yielded, and the duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg were ceded to Austria and 
Prussia (Oct. 30, 1864). The victors made a provisional arrange- 
ment by the convention of Gastein for the occupation of Holstein 
by Austria, and Schleswig by Prussia, the latter power receiving 
Lauenburg as her own, or rather (as Bismark declared) as the king's 
domain (Aug. 26, 1865). But it was now evident that the position 
of the two powers in the duchies, and their relations to the Frank- 
fort diet, must bring to a crisis their long-suspended rivalry for 
supremacy in Germany. 

It was during the brief period of uneasy suspense that the 
English statesman whose untiring devotion to foreign politics, from 
before the congress of Vienna, had made his name the admiration or 
terror of all Europe, closed his public career of threescore yeara 
Hexby Teuflb, Viscouirr Palmebston in the Irish peerage, died at 
Brocket Hall, in Hertfordshire, at the age of 81, on the 18th of 
October, 1865, and was laid between Pitt and Fox in Westminster 
Abbey on the 27th. Since his return to power in 1859, he had roled 
in the character of a mediator between tiie two great parties of the 
state ; the Whigs accepting him as their head, and the Tories trust- 
ing his conservatism. Amidst the changes in Italy, the French com- 
mercial treaty and Mr. Gladstone's great finandal measures, the 
war in China, and a resolution to fortify our shores afresh, the House 
of Conmions turned a deaf ear to proposals for organic change. Tlie 
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new Befonn Bill introduced by lord John BnsseU* in accordance 
with the vote by which the late government fell, having been en- 
countered by repeated postponements and amendments, was with- 
drawn on the anniversary of lord Derby s resignation (June 11, 1860) ; 
and, in the following year, the veteran reformer was called to the 
House of Peers by the title of Eabl Busseu^ still retaining the foreign 
secretaryship (July 30, 1861). The chief parliamentary contest of 
1860 was on the bill for the repeal of the duty on paper, which the 
Jjoida rejected by a majority of 89, after a debate signalized by a great 
speech from lord Lyndhurst, who, by a remarkable coincidence, en- 
tered his 89th year on the same day (May 21, 1860). But, on the 5th 
of July, the House of Commons passed resolutions to guard against 
such another defeat by combining the financial proposals of the 
government in one bill, which the Lords are unable to amend and 
' can only reject as a whole, an extreme course viewed by the Commons, 
as the resolutions said, with ** peculiar jealousy." The session of 186' 
was a season of party truce, which was prolonged from regard to the 
sovereign's sorrow under her great bereavement ; while the suffer- 
ings of our industrial classes and the constant danger to our peace, 
from the great American war, followed by the troubles in Poland and 
Denmark, caused universal dislike to any change of administration. 
A revolution occurred in Greece, by which king Otho was expelled 
(Oct. 24, 1862), and the crown, after being refused by priuce Alfred, 
was conferred on prince William Oeorge of Denmark, brother of the 
princess of Wales, by the title of George I., king of the Hellenes ; 
and, by England's voluntary act, the Ionian isles were united to 
that kingdom (June 1, 1864). The growing prosperity of the country 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to carry on his financial policy by large re- 
missions of taxation in his budgets from 1861 to 1866. Meanwhile 
the government was personally weakened by the successive deaths 
of the right hon. Sidket Herbert, shortly after his elevation to 
the peerage as lord Herbert of Lea (Aug. 2, 1861), sir George 
CoRNEWALL Lewis (April 13, 1863), and the duke of Newoastle 
(April 25, 1864) ; while the earl of Elgin, like his predecessors 
the earl of Dalhottsie and earl Caxtning, only returned from his 
government of India to die (Nov. 20, 1863). The Parliament 
elected in 1859 was dissolved at the end of the session of 1865, 
in anticipation of its natural decease under ihe septennial act, 
which would have taken place in the middle of the ensuing session. 
Besides the praise due to its commercial legislation, it had sanctioned 
works of public improvement, not only by their greatness ** imperial 
works and worthy kings," but eminently conducive to public health 
and comfort. Chief among these were the drainage of London and 
the embanking of the Thames. 
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When the eleetioiui held in the eommer of 1865 wexe calenlated 
to have given a majoiitjr of ahont SO, whether to the libeial party or 
to the peraonal polu^ of loid PaUnenAon, and eveiy one was aakiiig 
if the ootegenaiian piemier would begin another petiod of poiitioal 
qnietnde, his death altered the whole state of affiuis. The premier- 
^p was entmstedf for the third time, to earl Bubbki .Ti, and Mr. Glad- 
stone undertook to lead the Honse of Conunons. The qneeii opened 
her SevmUh Pacliainent (Feb. 6, 1886) in peraon, for the fizst time 
since the prinee Omscnft's death. The attention of Parliameot was 
first giTen to the Gattle Flagne, and to the urgent troables of Irish 
disaffection, reviyed by a new body of oanqpirators, who aesomed the 
name of Fenians, aneiently borne by a wild and mysterious orgam- 
zatian among the natives. On Monday, the 12th of Mazchy Mr. 
Gladstone brou^ forward the government scheme of Beform, pro- 
posing to extend .the fianchise to occiqnerB of houses And land to 
the annual value of HZ. in countieB, and 72. in bQEougbs. Sat the 
opposifcion of the moderate libeials proved fatal ; and, after a defeat 
in committoe on Monday, June 18th, the government of earl ItuaBell 
resigned, and lord Derby became premier for the third time. 

At the same moment the questions of Schleswig-Holatein. and of 
supremacy in Germany, were settled by the vigorous j)olicy of 
count Rtsmabk Bobonbauskn. Italy seized her opportunity, and 
formed a secret allianee witluPrussia against Austria. A campaign 
of a few weeks' duration ended in the decisive battle of Badowa 
(July 3, 1866). Its result was the exclusion of Austria fixnn the 
German Gon&dezation, and the league of Northern Germany tinder 
Prussia (which annfixed the states of Hanover, Nassau, and JBCeaae 
Gassel, and the city of Frankfort), and the union of Yenetia to the 
Italian kingdom, in the autumn of 1866. 

The ParUamentaiy Session of 1867 was opened by a dedaiatifBi 
by government of ihe .necessity for a measure of Beform, which 
Mltimately took the shape of household suffrage, conditional upon 
the payment of rates. Votes were also given to lodgers, and the 
county franchise was reduced to 122L Scarcely had Parliament 
re-assembled in 1868, when the earl of Derby retired through ill 
health, and was succeeded in the premiership by Mb. Dib&aeu. 
Amidst the excitement of a new and fierce conflict on the proposal 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the issue of which was 
handed over to the future parliament, the measures of reform were 
completed ^t least for the .present) by the passing of Beform BiUa 
for Scotland and Ireland and an Act for the better trial of contro- 
verted elections. The last Parliament elected under the Beform Act 
of 1832 was virtually brought to an end by the prorogation on 
July Slst, 1868, preparatory to its dissolution. 
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66 
16 
4S 
70 


1 


24 
25 

26 
27 


jAmsI 

CrabuvI. . . . 
'Commonwealth . . 

OUVBB ObOKWXLL . 

(Protector.) 

RlOHABO CBOUWXLX. 

I (Protector.) 
CbablbbIL . . . 

JakbIL .... 


Jon. 19. 1666 
Not. 19. 1600 

Apr.Wl689 

• • 

Hay 29, 1630 
Oct 16,1633 


Mar. -94.1603 
Mar. 27, 1626 
Jan. 30, 1649 
Dea 16. 1663 

Sept 8.1668 

Jan. 30, 1649 

pr.May 8,1660 

Feb. 6, 1686 


Mar. 27. 1626 
Jan. 80, 1649 
May 8,1660 
Sept 8, 1668 

May 26, 1668 

ob. 1674 
Feb. 6,1686 

Dec. 11, 1688 

ob. 
Sept 16, 1701 


22 

24 

11 

6 

1 

36 
C26) 

4 


69 
49 

661 

• 

68 


m 

03 w« 


28 
29 


/(WnjJAii and) 1 

i MABXn. . . / 
Ahhx 


Apr. 30, 1662 

Not. 4,1660 
Feb. 6,1666 


Feb. 18, 1689 

Feb. 18, 1689 
Mar. 8, 1702 


Deo. 28. 1694 

Mar. 8,1702 
Ang. 1, 1714 


6 

IS 
IS 


88 

62 
60 


1 
1 


SO 
SI 
82 
83 
84 
80 


Geobox I. . 
GbobobIL . . . 
OboboeIIL . . . 
GbobgbIV. . . . 

WlIiUAK IV. . . . 

YictobiaI. . . . 


May 28, 1660 
Oct. 80,1688 
Jnn. 4.1788 
AQer.12.1762 
AQer.24.1766 
Hay 24, 1819 


Ang. 1, 1714 
Jnn. 11, 1627 
Oct 26, 1760 
Jan. 29, 1890 
Jnn. 26, 1880 
Jnn. 20,1837 


Jnn. 11, 1727 
Oct 26. 17eC 
Jan. 29. 1890 
Jnn. 26. 1830 
Jnn. 20, 1837 
VitatBi 


13 
34 
60 
10 
7 
■OIKA. 


67 
77 
82 
68 
72 



NoTB.— The regnal years of the earlier Ungi are dated ftnm tlMir eotontUion, till Edward Lt VrVxti 
ronation was poetponed by hie delay in retnniing from FalestinA. John's regnal jearB are dated fircta 
ioension Day, though a moreable feast From Edward IIL it beoune the rule to date from the pn^ 
unation. Liurtly. from the denth of Henir VIIL. the print^Ie ini flfteUiabed that, fixn^ 
ji:; dies, his lawiol ro cco ssor begins to reign. 

BN<1, ^ 
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A. Qensaloot of this House of Eqbbrt. 



EOBBBT, 

r.80o-83e. 
m. KaadboxlL 

Etrslwolt, 

r. 838-858. 

m. 1. Oiborb. 2. Joditb. 

\ 

AtbelstaDe ^naaaALD, Ethxlbbbt, Ethslbbd, Ethelwyth. Axfhsd, 
ac.ofaE.of r.868-M0. r. 860-^866. 1.866-871. r. 871-601. 

ICng. d. 864). m. £UlMwttk 

Edwasd TEX Eldkb, 6 otber aiildreD. 

r. 901-925. 
m. 1. Ecgwrn. 2. .£lflaBd. 8. Edglva. 
By Us three mairUgee Edward left 15 childieo, by 3 of whom be was.nooeeded. 

i ri ^~r\ 



EDmniSb Edbbi», 

r. 625-940. r. 940-946. r. 946^55. 

m. 1. Elgiva. 2. Ethelflcd. 

I 

J ZL 

Edwt, Edoab, 

r. 665-958. r. 958~9Y6. 

DLLEtheflnL 2. iEUftbryth. 3. WolflhiTth. 

Edwabd thk Mabttb, Etheuied, Edgyth. 

r. 975-979. r. 979-1016. 

m. 1. JEUltai, 2. Emma of Narmandy. 
By these two manlages Ethelred had 14 children, of whom it will here be oeooeasazv 

to Ldeattoi only 8. 

Edkokd uoauam Alfred Edwabd the Oomti 



(by first wife), ' (bj second wife), (by second wife), 

aMSBHlnet/nd Nov. 1016. ob. 1036. r. 1042-1066. 

m. Algltha. m. Edgltha. 

I 



EMfOHD. Edwabd. 

m. Agatha (d. 1057). 



Edgar Atheling Maxgaret, Ghrlstta 

(in whom m. Malcolm, k. (a nan), 

the male Saxon line of Scotland. 

became extinct). I 

Matilda, 
m. Hbwst I. k. of Rngland 
(thns nniting the Saxon and Nonnao lines) 
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B. GENEALOaT OF THE ANaLO-DAinSH KtSOB OT BflQIiAiaX 

o 

Harald Batand, 
CL986. 



Tveddi 



Sweyn Tvod^seg; 

d.1014. 
I 

Cakxjts, 

r. 1016-1035. 

m. 1. Elgiva. 2. Emma, widow of Ethelied. 

I I 



Sweyn Habold Uasefoot, Habdicasdtb, GanhikL 

(k. of Norway), r. 103S-1040. r. 1040-1042 

<L 1036. (on his death the Saxon line 

restored In Edwaid the Oonfessor). 



C. Genealoqt of William the Conqueror and his House. 

(nOil BOLLO^ FIBR OUKX Or KOBHANDT.) 

KoUo the Ganger, d. 931. 
WUUam Loogae-epe^ d. 942. 
Bidurd L Sans Pear, d. 996. - 



Richard IL le Bon, d. 1026. Emma, m. Ettwhred. 

t 

Richard UL, d. 1028. Bobert the Devil, d. 1035. 

(by Harlotta.) 

WlLLIAX L 

b. 102Y. d. 7 Sept. 1087 
m. Mantjda, d. of Boadwio, 
connt of Flanden. 

! 

aooert Bioliaid. WhjxaxII. HkhktL ddane^ters. 

d.2Aug. ILOO. d.lDefrll8S. 

OLl. Matilda of SooUaod. OfwhomAdela, 

2.AdeUiaofLoavaln the fourth, m. 

(bj whom, no chUdmi). Stephen, oomit 

I ofBlois. 

■ * — ■ - - I 

WilUam. Matilda. Robert Several other SrEPHiar 

d. 1120. m. 1. Heniy Y. (by a ooDcobine;. iUegftlmate d. 1164. 
V. Matilda, d. of emperor. d. 114T. children. 

FnlkofAmoo. a.G«>ia«jof 

An|oiL 

HbtbtII. 
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L. DESOEiirr of Yictobia I. fbom Egbebt. 



1. lEoBEix. 2. ETHELTiroLF. 3. At.frki> thb Gbxat. 4. Edwakd thx £li»b. 
6. ElDiiuiQ). 6. Edgab. 7. EfrBKLBXD, 8. Edmukd iBOKSms. 9. Edward (not a 
king). 10. Ifargaret, wife of Malcolm king of Scotland. 11. Matilda, wife of 
HsMBT L 12. Matilda or Maud, empress of Germany, and wife of Geoffrey of 
AiUon. 13. Henbt II. 14. Johk. 16. Henbt JIL 10. Edwakd I. 17. Ei^* 
WABD II. 18. Edwabd III. 

J 

19. Lionel, duke of Clarence. Edmund, John of Gannt.* 

I duke of York. dnke of Lancaster. 



m. Catherine Swynford 
(issne afterwards legitimated). 

John Beaufort, 
earl of Somerset 



20. Fhilippa. 
m. Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 

81. Roger Mortimer, earl of Mardi. 

22. Anne Mortimer, m. Richard, earl of I 

1 Cambridge. John Beaufort, 
I duke of Somerset. 

I I 

23. Richard, Margaret. 

duke of York. m. Edmund Tudor 

I earl of Richmond. 

24. Edwabd IVr 

25. Elizabeth. m. Henbt YII. 

1 ! 

James IV. of Scotland, m. 26. Margaret m. Archibald Douglas, 

Tudor. I earl of Angus. 



27. Jai£B8 y. of Scotland. Margaret Douglas. 

m. earl of Lenox. 



28. Mabt, queen of Scots, m. LordDamley. 

29. Jakes YL of Scotland, and I. of England. 

^0. Elizabeth, m. Frederick, elector oalatine. 

81. Sophia, m. Ernest Augustus of Brunswick, elector of Ussinvtr. 

32. GbobgbL 
33. Gbobox n. 
34. Frederick, prince of Walea 
35. Geobob IlL 
36. Edward, duka of Kent. 

37. YlOTOBIA. 

• JoLn ofGaant was older than Edmund but the latter Is placed before him foe 
iypogmphical convenience. 

INDEX. 



INDEX. 



ABEBCBOMBIE. 



ARXT. 



AbttcromUe, tSx Balph, 
ezpeditton to HoUand, 
301. To Egypt» joh 
Killed, ib. 

Aberdeen, lord, JI4. Pre- 
mier, J 26. 

Abhorren, 2j8. 

Aboukir, battle, 101. 

Acre taken by Bichard L, 
57. Defended by air S. 
Smith, ioi. 

Adams, Mr., interview wltb 
George IIL, 294. 

Addington, Mr., prime mi- 
nister, joj, J04. Via- 
count Sidmoath (jtee Sid- 
month). 

Adelaia of Loavain, ood* 
sort of Henry L, j8. 

Aiiautatort, 2x4. 

Aorian IV., pope, ^. 

VI., pope, 126. 

JEglesford, battle, la 

.SsoeTlne, or Eroemvine, 
II. 

.MMngi, or Ashings, 10. 

ASUns, 6. 

African Company, 2ji. 

Aghrlm, battle, 25J. 

Aginconrt, battle, 91. 

Agreement qf the Feoj^, 
scheme so called, 217. 

Agilcola in Britain, 4. 

Aids (feudal), 5i, 62. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 
234, Another, 281. (}on- 
greBS of, 311. 

Alban, St, martyrdom, 7. 

Albany, duke of, macni- 
nations against Robert 
1IL,9T. 

—— , regent of Scotland, 
127. 

Albemarle, duke of 
(Monk), engages the 



Dutdi fleet, 2J3. (JSee 

Monk.) 
Alberonl, cardinal, vj3. 
Albert, prince, mar 

queen Victoda, |2i. 

Death of, 331, 
Albion, X. 

Albuem, battle, 108. 
Aldred,archblshopofYork, 

JO. 

Alen9on,duke of, suitor of 
Elizabeth, 17J. Duke of 
Ai^u, ib. 

Alexander IL, p^e, assiets 
William the Conqueror, 
27. 

-^—UL, pope, canonizes 
Becket, 46. 

— — , czar, makes peace 
with England, joj. With 
France, 306, 

Alfred the Great, at Bome, 
17. Beign, 17. lite- 
rary works, x8. 

, son of Ethelred. 25, 

26w 

Algerine pirates suppreas- 
ed,iii. 

Algiers, dey o^ chastised 
by Blake, 224. 

Allectns, 5. 

AlUanoe, triple, 234. Grand, 
256. Triple, 273. (Quad- 
ruple, 27J. 

Almenara, battle, 266. 

Alnwick, battle, 49. 

Alodial lands, 51. 

Alphonso, son of Edward 
1,71. 

Althorp, lord, chanoellor 
of exchequer, 117. Be- 
comes earl Spaioer,ii9. 

Alva, duke o^ 168. 

AmeiicMi war, jo8, 109. 

Amhersl, lord, 2B3. 

Amiens, congress a^ 67. 
Treaty of, 303, 

Ancalites,^. 



Anderlda, or Andredc 

aster, 10. 
Allies (Engle), 8. Site of 

the, 9. 
AngUa, East, 9, zx. 
AngLo-Kormaa ocostitD- 

tion,5a 
Anglo-Saxon institatiottSk 

19 »q. Literature, 2a 

ifobles, 30. Nobles and 

prelates depressed by 

wmiamL,ii. 
Anjou, duke of; proposed 

marriage with ^izabeth. 

160. 
Annates, 112. 
Anne of Bohemia, consort 

of Richard XL, 87. 
of Brittany, maixm 

(}harles VIII., 1x7. 
of (^eves, marries 

Heniy VIII., 140. 
Annb, jnincess, daughter 

of James II., 248, 252, 

254. Queen, 262. Beign 

of, 262-27a 
Ansftlm, primate, 26. 
Anson, commodore, 277. 
Antonhins, wall ot 5. 
Argyle^ earl of, heaids the 

CoveosnterB, 216, 229. 
, earl of, hidtes Mon- 
mouth's invasion, 244. 

Defeated and execated. 

H5- 
, duke of, commander- 

inK±ief in Sootlau^ 

272. 
Aries, council of, 7. 
Arlington, lord, 234. 
Aimada, Inviiudble^ 175. 

Defeated, 177. 
Arminianism, 106. 
Armorica, Britm oolonj 

in, 6, 13' Ctdkd Bn- 

tagne, ij. 
Army, parliamentaiy, 213; 

2ii, 214. 



A&MT. 



INDEX. 



BOSWOBTH. 
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Anny, BtaikUiig, origin, 

229. 
Arran, earl of, r^ent of 

SooUand, 141. 
Articles, forty-two, 149. 

Thirty-Bine, 161. 
Arthur, king, defeats Oer- 

dlc,ii. 
, doke tit Brittany, 

1 ininoe, son of Henry 

yiL, 118, X19. 

Ascalon taken, 57. 

Ascne, Anne, bnmt, 14}. 

Ashley, lord, 2J4. {See 
Shaftesbury.) 

Aeke of Doncaster, rebel- 
lion of, IJ9 sq. 

Assize, S3. 

Athdings, what, 19. 

Aihelstane, king of Essex, 

, son of Edward the 

Elder, 20. 

Atherton Moor, battle, 210. 

Atterbory, bishop, 274. 

Augustine preaches in 
Migland, 13. Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, I J. 

Aula Regis, 52. 

Aulus FLautius, j. 

Aurungzebe, 284. 

Austerlitz, battle, ^05. 

Auverquerque, earl of 
Grantham, 251. 

Ayscne, sir George, -en- 
gages De Ruyter, 22i. 



B. 

Babington, Ant, conspi- 
racy, 169. 

Bacon, shr Nicholas, lord- 
keeper. 160. 

Bacon, Francis, visoount 
St Albans and chancel- 
lor, 188. 

Bad^joz taken, jo8. 

Baker, meijor, defends Lon- 
donderry, 252. 

Baliol, John, king of Soot- 
land. 72. ^3. 

, Edward, seizes the 

Scottish crown, 80. 

Ball, John, 86. 

Ballard, consph-acy of, 169. 

Balmerino, lord, execntea, 
281. 

Bank Restriction bill, J02. 

Bannockbum, battle, 77. 

Barbarossa, Frederick, 55. 



Barclay, sir George, 255. 

Bards, |. 

Barebone, Praise God, 224. 

Barfleur, dilpwredc at, jS. 

Bamet, battle, 107. 

Baronetcy, institution of, 
186. 

Barons, council of, ^7. 
Oppose king John, 61. 
Council of, mider Magna 
Charta, 63, Conspire 
against Henry III., 65. 

Bartholomew, St, mas- 
sacre, 161. 

Barton. Elizabeth, the Holy 
Maid of Kent, IJ5. 

Bath, earl of (see Polteney). 

Battle abbey, 28. 

Baug^ battle, 94. 

Bavaria, elector of, claims 
Austria, 278. 

Baxter, 2jo. 

Baynard's Castle, no. 

Bayeux tapestry, 28. 

Beachy Head, battle ofi^ 

253. 

Beaton, cardinal, 142. 

Beaufort bishop of Win- 
chester, and cardinal, 97, 
98, xoo, xb. 

Beaulieu, sanctuary at 
118. 

Becket Thomas k, rise, 
archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 42, 4J, 44» 45, 46. 
Chaiacter, 46. Henry's 
penance at his tomb, 49. 

B^ford, duke of^ regent 
of France, 96, 97, 98, 99. 
Death, ib. 

Belleisle taken, 288. 

Bellingham shoots Perce- 
val, J08. 

Benbow, admiral, 264. 

Benedictines, 21. 

BeneHcia (see Fiefs). 

Benevolences, law of 
Richard UI. against 112. 
Levied by Henry VIL, 
117. 

Bentinck, earl of Portland 
(see Portland). 

Beomwulf, king of Merda, 

15. 
Berengaria, consort of 

Richard I., 57. 
Beresford, lord, jo8. 
Berkeley castle, ^Edward 

II. murdered at, 78. 
Berlin Decree, jc6. 
Bemicia (Bemeich), it. 
Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, 



Berwick ceded to England, 
49. Sold by Richutl I., 
57. Ceded by Edward* 
Baliol, 80. Pacification 
of, 200. 

, duke of, 25J-265. 

Bibroei, 3, 

Bigod, Roger, earl of Nor- 
folk, 7J. 

Bills, parliamentaxy, Z04. 

Birmingham, riots at 299. 

Bishops, protest, 207. Im- 
peached and commit* 
iedyib. Restored to par- 
liament, 230. Petition 
against declaration of 
indulgence, 247. Com- 
mitted to Tower, ib. 
Acquitted, ib. 

Blade Hole, 285. 

Black Prince, 82, 8j, 84, 

85. 
Blake, admiral, 222, 22;,. 

22^ 

Blenneim, battle, 265. 

Blood, 234. 

BlUcher, marshal, 310. 

Boadlcea, 4. 

Board of Control, 297. 

Boo-land, 19. 

Bodier, Joan, burnt, 149. 

Bohemia, king of, death at 
Crecy, 8j. 

Bohun, Humphrey, earl of 
Hereford, ^3^ 

Boleyn,Ann, 128. Married 
to Henry VIII, ijj. 
Death, 139. 

Bolingtooke, birthplace of 
Henry IV., 90. 

St John, viscount, 

268. Flight, 272. Enters 
pretender's service, ib. 
Attainted, ib. Returns 
to England, 274. 

Bombay, dowry of Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, 211. 
Ceded to East India 
Company, 284. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon (see 
Napoleon). 

, Louis, king of Hoi- 
land, }07.. 

, Joseph, king ol 

Sp«tn, 3<yj. 

BonlflBu», pope, 71. 

Bonner, Ushop, 15J, 156. 

Boroughs disfranchised by 
the Reform bill, 31B. 

Bo6cawen,admiraI,282, 281 

Boston (America), riots av 
290, 2QI. 

Boswortn, battle. 112 



^50 



BOTHWELU 



INDEX. 



CATHERIIVX. 



BotliweU Bruige, bitttle, 

2J8. 

Buthwell, earl of, lav^mrite 

of Mazy queen of Soots, 

167. 
Boulogne, taken ter Henry 

Vm., 142. Restored, 

149. Army of invasion 

at, id. 
Bourbon, Charles dnke oi; 

128. 
Bouvines, battle, 61. 
Boyue, the, battte of, i$). 
Bradshaw, president of 

High Court of Justice, 

Bramham, battle, 91. 
Breakspear (ms Adrian 

XV.). 

Breda, peace o^ 233. 

Brentford, battte, 210. 

Bretigni, peace of, 84. 

Breton, Cape, taken, 2S3. 

Brctwalda, 13. 

Breviary abolished, 142. 

Brigantes, 4. 

Bristol taken by Rupert, 
2ia Riots at, j 1 7. 

, earl of, ambassador 

to PhUip IV., 194. 

Britain, earliest accounts 
0^1. Trade with Greeks. 
ib. Invaded by Cesar, ). 
Reduced by Claudius, j. 
Abandoned by Romans, 
6. Condition under the, 
6. Roads, ib, Chris- 
tianity in, 7. Govern- 
ment and divisions under 
Romans, 5. 

Brito, Richard, 45. 

Britons, origin, 2. Reli- 
gion, 2. Manners, j. 
Tribes, ib. sq. QvUiza- 
tlon, J. Repulse the bar- 
barians, 6. Groans, ib. 
In Armorica, ij. Whe- 
ther expeUed &om Eng- 
land, ib. 

Brittany, disputed sao- 
oession, 82. 

Brougham, lord, 313. Chan- 
oelToT, J 1 7. 

Bruce, Robert, descent, 72. 

-^(grandson), aspires to 
the crown, 74. Crowned 
at Soone, 74. Defeats the 
English, 77. 

Brunswick, duke of, pub- 
lishes manifesto, joo. 

Buchanan, George, 182. 

Buckingham, Henry duke 
of, supports the duke of 



Gloucester, ixa F«Toiin 
Richmond, 112. Exe- 
cuted, i6. 

Buckingham, duke of, oon- 
stable, executed, 126. 

. George Villlera^ duke 

of, 187 sq. Persuades 
Charles to visit Madrid, 
xoi. False narrative of. 
to. Accused by Bristol 
of high treason, 104. Ex- 
pedition to Bodbelle, 195. 
Assassinated, 196. 

, duke 0^ 2ii, 2J5. 

Bunker's Hill, battle, 291. 

'Burdett, sir Francis, jo6, 
J 14. 

Burgh, Hubert de, Justi- 
daiy, 65. 

Burgo^e, general, 288, 
291, ib. 

Borgundy, duke of, allied 
with the English, 9;. 

, duchess of, assists 

Simnel, xi6w And War- 
beck, X17. 

Burke, Edmund, 291. Im- 
peaches Warren Has- 
tings, 297. His * Re- 
flections^ on French re- 
volution, 299. 

Burleigh, lord (Cecil), 167, 
178. 

Burrard, sir Harry, J06. 

Bury St. Edmund's, 17. 

Bosaoo, battle of, 307. 

Bute, earl of, 288. Prime 
minister, 288, 289. 

Bytt the, plot, i8j. 

Byng, admiral (lord Tor- 
rington), defeats the pre- 
tender, 266. Defeats the 
Spaniards, 273. 

— — , admind, fails to re- 
lieve Minorca, 281. Shot, 
ib. 



C. 

Cabal ministry, 214. 
Cabot, Sebastian, 120. 
Cade, Jack, rebellion, loi. 
Caer Caradoc, 4. 
Cesar invades Britafai, 2. 
Calais taken by Edward 
IIL,8i. Taken by Guise, 

157. 
Galamy, the presbyterian, 

2iO. 

Calcutta, 284. 
Calder, admiral sir Robert, 
J04. 



Caledonia, 4. 

Caledonians, 4. 

CaleEdar, reformed, 285. 

Caligula, j. 

Cambria (Wales), ij. 

Cambridf^, earl ol^ es» 
cnted, 9J. 

Cameron of Lochiel, 280. 

Campeggio, cardinal, 128, 

Camperdown, action oCQ 
ioi. 

Campion, Jesuit, ezecated, 
169. 

Canada conquered, 284. 
Attempted by Ame- 
ricans, io8. lnsurrectk» 
In, J 21. 

Canning, George, fbre^ 
secretary, 305. Duel^itfa 
Castlereagh, 307. Pre* 
mier, J14. 

Canterbury, primacy oi, 
acknowledged, ji. 

, pilgrims at, 46. 

Caatii, j. 

Canute (Knut), son of 
Sweyn, 22. Reign, 24. 

25- 
Caracalla, 5. 

Carausius, 5. 

Caractacus, or Caradoc, j. 

Cardonnel, Marlborong^'s 
secretary, 267. 

Carew, sir Peter, 155. 

Caroline of An^Mich, con- 
sort of George II., 276, 

, queen, tzial, jij 

Death, ib. 

Carr, Robert, viscount Ro- 
chester and earl of So- 
merset, 186, 187. 

Carter, Hob, 86. 

Carteret, lord, secretaiy, 
278. 

Carthagena, attack on, 277 

CartiBmandua, 4. 

Cassiterides, or Tin islands, 
I. 

Cassivelaunus, 2. 

Castlereagh, lord (lord 
Londonderry), secretary 
at war, 30$. Duel with 
Canning, J07. Foreign 
secreta^, jo8. Suicide, 
3U. 

Castles, Anglo-Norman, 33- 

Catesby forms the Guik* 
powder Plot, 185. JCUted. 
186. 

Catherine of France, es- 
Doused by Henry V., g^ 
Marries sir Owen Todor 
95- 
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Catberine of Arragon, mar- 
ries prince Artibiir, ii8. 
CSontractod to prince 
Henry, 119. Marries him, 
122. Henry seeks a di- 
vorce, 128. Divorced by 
Cranmer, xjj. Death, 
ib. 

— ~ de Medids, regent of 
France, 161. 

of Braganza, marries 

Charles II., 2ji. 

of Rusbia, 280. 

Catliolic emancipation, lord 
Howick's bill lost, 305. 
Advocated by Canning, 
31J. Carried, 315- 

Cato-street conspiracy, 313. 

GavaUers, 207. 

Caxton, XX J. 

Ceawlin, Bretwalda, ij. 
Defeated at Wodnes- 
heatg, tb. 

Cecil, sir William, secre- 
taiy of state, 16a (^See 
BnrleighO 

, air Robert, son of 

pnoeding, secretary, 179. 
{See Salisbury.) 

Gelestins, 7. 

Celtic words, ij. 

Celts, 2. 

Cenimagni, j. 

Ceorla (churls), X9. 

Gerdic, king of Wessex, 1 1 . 

Cerealls, 4. 

Chalgrove field, battle, 210. 

Chains, castle of, 58. 

Chandemagore taken, 285. 

Chables I., prince of 
Wales, Journey to Ma- 
drid, 191. Reign of, 
191-218. 

— — II., prince of Wales, 
escapes to Paris, 213. 
Commands the fleet, 
215. Sends a carte 
blancke to the regicides. 
217. In Scotland, 221. 
Crowned at Scone, t&. 
Defeated at Worcestei;, 
222. Escapes to Breda, 
227. Proclaimed in Lon- 
don, t6. Reign of, 228. 

the Simple, cedes 

Neustria to Kollo. 29. 

. VI., of France, 85, 93. 

Vll.i 97, 99- 

VIIL, 116. 

-~~ IX. massacres the 
Huguenots. 161. 

— — X. deposed, ji6. 

— — V. (emparor), X25. 



Visits England, 126. 
Bribes Wolsey, ib. Se- 
cond visit to England, 
126. Propose an al- 
lianco with Mary, 15^ 

Charles VIL, emperor, dies, 
278. 

IL of Spain, death, 

•256. 

III., titular king of 

Spain, 256, 264. Elected 
emperor, 266. 

ill. of Spain forms the 

Family €ompact with 
France, 288. Declares 
war, t6. 

IV. of Spain, jo6. 

— — of Xavarre, claim to 
French crown, 81. 

Edward, son of pre- 
tender (James), 279. Ex- 
pedition of, 280. 

Charlotte, of Mecklenburg- 
Strelltz, marries George 
III., 288. Death, jii. 

, princess, daugbter of 

George IV., dies, 3x1. 

Charter of Henry L, J7. 
Discovered by Langton, 
61. OfStepluen,J9. Of 
John, 62. 

CThartists, origin, J2i, 325. 

Chatham, ships at, burnt 
by tbe Dutdi, 233. 

, carl of JWilliam 

Pitt), 277. Mrst ad- 
ministration, 282, 286. 
Opposes the peace, 2B8. 
Denounces Stamp Act, 
290. Created earl Chat- 
bam, id. Second admtnia- 
traUon, A. Denounces 
American policy, ib. 29X. 
Last speech, 292. Illness 
and death, ib. 

Caiaucer, GeofEbey, 89. 

Cherbourg, expedition 
against, 282. 

Chesterfield, earl of, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, 
278. Reforms the ca- 
lendar! 285. 

"Chevy Chase," 87. 

Child, sbr Josiah, 260. 

Chinon, castle, death of 
Henry IL at, 55. Peace 
of, 6x. 

Christ Church, Oxon, 
founded by Wolsey, xjx. 

Cihristianity in Britain, 7. 
Among the Saxons, 13. 

Caiuroh, Anglo-Norman, 
54. 



Church, English, separated' 
from Rome, x^;. King 
supreme head of, 134. 

Churchill, lord, desert* 
James II. 248. (.SSse Marl- 
borough.) 

Cintra, convention of, jo6. 

Cissa, 10. 

Cissa-ceaster (Chichester), 
la 

Cludad Rodrigo taken, 306, 

Clare, Richard de ^Strong- 
bow), 48. Marries Eva, 
daughter of king Dermot, 
48. Defeats the Irish, 
ib. 

Clarence, duke of, defeated 
at Bauge, 94. 

, Geoige, duke of, mar- 
ries Warwick's daughter. 
Deserts to Edward 
Put to death. 



X07. IX 

IV., ib. 



109. 

Clarendon, Constitntiona 
of, 4J. Assize of, 44. 

, earl of (Hyde), prime 

minister, 233. Ad vises 
the sale of Dunkirk, ib. 
Dl^praced, t&. Banished^ 
ib. His Histoiy, tb. 

Clarkson, Mr., J05. 

Claudius reduces Britain,. 

J. 

Clement VIL, pope, X27,. 
iz8. Grants a commis- 
sion to try Heniy VUL'i 
divorce, X28. 

, Jacques, assassinate* 

Henry ULt 178. 

Cleves, Anne of (see Aime) 

Clifford, lord, murders the 
earl of Rutland, xoj. 

, sir Thomas, 214. 

Clifton Moor, battlct 280. 

Clinton, genera!, 291. 

Cllve, takes Chwdema- 
gore, 285. Exploits, tb» 
Victories at Plassy, tb. 
Governor of Bengal, ib. 

Cloth of Gold, Field of; 
126. 

Cobden, Richard, ;2X. 

Oobham, lord (tee Old- 
castle). 

, lord, plots against 

James I., x8j. 

Coew de Lion, 56. 

Coke, sir Edward, xSi* 
Imprisoned, X9X. 

Colchester taken, 2x6. 

Coleman, 2j6, 217. 

Colepepper, Sir John, 207*- 

Coligny, x6i. 
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OollegB^ trial ot 1J9« 

•Collier, Jeremy, 255. 

Golonlatioa, fiogUih, ori* 
gin, i86u 

Oolnmbaa, xaa 

Gommeroe, freedom o^ 
imder Edward III., 86. 

Gommltiee of Safety, 227. 

JSaaanxm Fleas, ooart, 52. 

Commona, 52. Honae ot, 
67,75. Increased power, 
02. Besist James, 184. 
Bevive impeachmenta, 
X89. Pledge to defend the 
matinate, 190. Claim 
freedom of debate, ib. 
James tears out their 
protestation, 191. Lead- 
en of, 194. Kefoae sup 
piles to Charles L, w. 
impeach Bncktngham, 
ib. Frame the Petition 
of Rif^t, 195. Press a 
redress of grieTsnoes. 
19*^. Impeach Strafford 
and Laud, 20i. Proceed- 
ings against the clergy, 
20i. Committee during 
recess, 206. Remon- 
strance 16. Charles de- 
mands toe five members, 
207. Committee at Mer- 
chant Tailors', ib. Seize 
Hull, &C., 207. Name 
the lieutenants of coun- 
ties, 208. Purged by 
colonel Pride, 216. Ordi- 
nance to try the king, 
217. Name an ezecu- 
tiye council, 219. De- 
clare James IL to have 
abdicated, 249. (See 
Parliament.) 

Commonwealth, 2x9-227. 
Compurgaton, 20. 

Compurgation, 51. 
Comyn, Baliol's nephew, 

assassinated, 74. 
Conan, duke of Brittany, 
42. Succeeded by Heuiy 

IL,4»- 
Oond^ 161. 

Conformity, occasional, bill 
to prevent, thrown out, 
260. Passed, 267. 

Connaught, kingdom of, 

47. 
" Conservatives," origin, 

J 19. 
Oonstantla, mother of 

Arthur of Brittany, 59. 
Constontine the Great, 5. 
Constantius Chloms, 5. 



Convendcla Act, 2ja 

Convention paillament, 
227. 

Convention, 249. Made a 
parliament, 251. Dia- 
aolved, 252. 

, Frmchfjoa 

Conway, general, carries 
address againat Amefi- 
can war, 209. 

Cope, air John, 280. De- 
feated at Preston Pans, 
ib. 

Copenhagen, bombarded 
by Nelson, joj. By 
GmmUer, 106. 

Ccamish, alderman, con- 
demned. 245. Attahader 
reversed, 252. 

Corn-laws, league against 
the, 121. Abolished, J2J. 

Cornwall, insurrection in, 
118. 

Comwallis, lord, capitu- 
lates at York Town, 292. 

Corporation Act, 2ja 

Gorunna, battle or jo6. 

Cospatric, earl of NOTth- 
nmberland, rebels, ja 

County courts, 51. 

Covenanters, Scotch, 199. 
Invade England, 211, 

2J7- 
Goverdale, his Bible, 119. 

Cranmer, Thomas, ij2. 
Made primate, annuls 
Henry's marriage with 
Catherine, i;;. Annuls 
Anne Boleyn's marriage, 
1^8. Opposes the Six 
jirtieZes, 14a AtHenry's 
death-bed, i^. Execu- 
tor, 146. Condemned 
for treason, 154. Burnt, 
156. 

Creocanford, battle, xa 

Crecy, battle, 82. 

Crdpy, peace of, 142. 

Cressingham, flayed by the 
Soots, 74. 

Cromwell, Thomas, de- 
fends Wolsev, 129. Fa- 
vours the Keformation, 
1J7. Vicar-general, ib. 
Fidl and execution, 140. 

, Oliver, first appeikr- 

ance 0^ 208. Defeats 
Rupert at Mareton Moor, 

211. Reputdican views, 

212. Obtains command 
of the army, 214. Views 
as to the king, ib. t^ells 
the IjeveUers, 2x5. De- 



feats Langidale and Ha- 
milton, ib. Proceeds to 
Irdand, 220. Reduces 
it, ib. Oaptaln-Oeneral. 
221. Invades Soottand, 
ib. Gains battle of Don- 
bar, ib. Defeats Gbaiks 
IL at Worcester, 222. 
Dissolves the Lons Par- 
liament, 22i. Galls an- 
other, 224. Hade Pro- 
tector, <b. Reproves the 
parliament, 125. Sap- 
ports the Vaodola, A. 
Refuses the crown, ib. 
Disinterred aind fasuiged, 
229. 

Cromwell, Ri<^Mxd, 226. 
Succeeds to the Protec- 
torate, ib. Signs his de- 
mission, 227. 

, Henry, sKyveins Ire- 
land. 225. ResigDa, 227. 

Gropredy Bridge, battle, 
211. 

Crown, settlement of the, 
249. 

Crusade, i6. Of Richard L. 

57- 
Culloden, batUe, 280. 

Cumberland made an Eng- 
lish county, i6. 

, duke of, at DettlnKen. 

278. Fontenoy, 279. De- 
feats the pretender at 
Culloden, 28a Defeated 
by the French, 282. 
Abandons Hanover, ib. 

, Ernest, duke of, king 

of Hanover, 119. 

Cumbria, ij. 

Curfew, u. 

Curia Regis, 52. 

Cwnobelio, or Gymbelins, 

h 

Cynilc,xx. 
Cyning (king). 19. 
Qyprus, conquered by Rich- 
ardL,57. 



D. 

Dacre, lord, defeats th« 

Scots, X27. 
Dalrymple, sir John, master 

of Stair, 254. 

^ sir Hew, |c& 

Damnonia, klnplom of, x|. 
Danby, earl of, treasurer, 

2J5. DenoTznces the 

popish plot, 2i6. Im* 
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peacbed, 2)6, 2^7. Pre- 
aldeut of council, 251. 
Jkmegdt, 22, }i, sh 
Danes invade England, 16. 
Mnrder king Edmund, 

17. Defeated by Alfred, 

18. Baptized by him, tb. 
Incursions renewed, 22. 
Massacred, tb. 

Dangerfield concocts the 
Meal-tub Plot. 238. 

Darby, admiral, relieves 
Gibraltar, 29;. 

Darcy, lord, 1^9. 

Damley, lord, marries 
Mary queen of Scots, 
166, 167. 

Uavld, king of Scotland, 
invades iungland, J9. 

— ^, prince of Wales, ex- 
ecuted by Edward L, 

•J I. 
, earl of Huntingdon, 

descendants, 72. 

Davidson, secretary, de- 
spatches warrant for 
queen Mary's execution, 
170. 

Declaration of Independ- 
ence, American, 291. 

Deira (DeifyO, n. 

JJdingiunU, 20). 

Defender of the Faith, title 
of, 126. 

Derby, earl of (lord Stan- 
ley), secretaty at war, 
319. Premier, 526. Re- 
signs, t&. Premier again, 
ib. 

Dennot Macmorrogh, king 
of Leinster, 48. 

Derwentwater, earl of, 
suiqsorts pretender, 272, 

27J. 

Desborough threatens 
Richard 226. 

Despenser, Hugh le Spen- 
ser). 77. ^ , 

Dettingen, battle, 278. 

Devizes, battle, 210. 
Digby, sir Everard, Joins 

Gunpowder Plot^ 185, 

186. 
Digges, sh: Dudley, a leader 

of the commons, 194. 
Diocletian, 5. 
Dissenters, promoted by 

James XL, 246. 
Dispensing power, 246. 
Poflger Bank, action off 

the, 291. 
Domesday-Book, J2. 
Duminica taken, 288. 



Donauwerth taken, 264. 
Dort, synod of, 196. 
Douglas, lord, 8a 
i— ^, earl, fights with 

Hotspur against Henry 

IV., 91. 
Dover, treaty of, 234. 
Drake, lYands, sails round 

the world. 174. Destrc^ 

the Spanish shii^ting, 

175. 
Drapia'i LetUi% 274. 

Druidism, 2 »q. 

Duckworth, admiral sir 
John, J05. 

Dubois, cardinal, 271. 

Dudley, minister of Henry 
VII., 119. Executed, 
122. 

Dudley, lord Guildford, 
manies lady Jane Gray, 
152. Beheaded, 155. 

.lord Robert, favourite 

of Elizabeth, 17J. {See 
Leicester.) 

Duke, title of, 86. 

Dumouriez, 300. 

Dunbar, battle, 73, 221. 

Duncan, king of Cumber- 
land, reduced by Canute, 

, admiral vlsootmt, de- 
feats the Dutch off Cam- 
perdown, 301. 

Dundee, viscount, opposes 
William IIL, 252. Kill- 
ed, ib. 

Dunkirk surrendered to 
Cromwell, 225. Sold to 
France, 231. 

Dnnstan, St., 2X. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 21. 

Dutch, war with the, 223* 

231. 

guards, 251. Dis- 
missed, 256. 

DykveR, 247. 



£. 

EaJdormen (aldermen), iq. 

East India Company found- 
ed, 186. Progress 0^ 284. 
Abolished, 326. 

, Fi«nch, their settle* 

ments,284. 

East Sexe (Essex), king- 
dom O^ IX. 

Ecclesiastical commission, 
court of^ 246^ 



Edgar, reign of, 2r. 

Edgar Atheling, 26. Sub- 
mits to WiUiam. 30. 
Rebellion and flight, 31. 
Retires to Rouen. 31* 
Gaptnredat Tenchebray. 

37. 
EdgehiU, battle, 210. 

Edinburgh, tumult at, T99 

Editha, daughter of God- 
win, marries Edward 
the Confessor, 26. 

Ecbnimd, king, saint, and 
martyr, 17. 

the Elder, 21. 

— ^ IrcMiside, 22. 

, son of Edmund Iron- 
side, 25. 

Edred, king, 2X. 

Edrtc, duke of Mercia, 23. 

Edward the Confessor, boo 
of Ethelred. 26. Rciga 
of, 26, 27. Laws, 27. 

the Elder, succeeds 

Alfred, 20. 

the Martyr, his death, 

22. 

the Outlaw, son of 

£)dmund ironside. 25. 

Edwa£D L, prince. 66, 67. 
Crusade, 68. Reign cf, 

LI., reign of, 76-78. 

ni, prince, sent to 

Paris, 77. Affianced to 

Philippa, tZ>. Reign of, 

79-86. 
IV., reign of, 105 

109. 

v., reign of, ixo. 

— ^ VI., reign of, i45-i5v\ 
, prince, son of Herny 

VI., X03. 
Edwin, king of Northum- 

bria, XI. Bretwalda, 14. 

Reign, ib. Slain, 14. 
, grandson of Leofric, 

governor of Mercia, 27. 

Rebels, 30, 3x. 
Edwy, king, reim of, 21. 
, brother of Ecbnund 

Ironside, 26. 
Egbert, king of Wessex. 

14. Unites the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms, 15. 

Conquests, 16. Death, 17. 
Egerton, lord-keeper, X79. 
Egmont, county executed, 

172. 
Eflmt, Frendi in, 301, 303. 

Expedition to, 305. 
Elba, Ni^wleon baxdsfaed 

to, 308. 
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Ekkm, lofd, csbanoellor, |o|. 
Eleiiior oS Onienne mar- 

i\m Hflsuy 11^ 40. 49- 
•— - of ProToioe marries 

Hemy IIL, 6f . 
2UTlda killa ber Btep-son 

Edward, as. 
IDgiva, wife of Edwy. 21. 
EUoti sir John, remono 

■trance ot, 198. 
Elizabeth of York, wife of 

HemyVlL, 115,119. 
EuzABBTH, princess, 148. 

Supports qneen Mary, 

151. Imprlaoued, 155. 

QoMn, 159. Beign of, 

1^180. 
f dani^ter of James L, 

marries Elector Palatine, 

182. 
EUa, la BntwaXdat xj* 

, king of Deira, ix. 

EUenboronc^ lord, jii. 
EUiot, general, defends 

Gibraltar, 29;. 
Emigration, jij. 
Emma of Normandy, 22. 

Marries Oannte, 24. 
Empson, minister of Henry 

VlL, 119. Executed, 

122. 

Enghleu, due d', murdered, 
J04. 

£orls (earls), 19. 

E^isobpaqr abolished tn 
Scotland, 200. 

Eric, xa 

Enddne, lord chancellor, 
105. 

Escheats (ftfudal), 51. 

Xmat (serfs), 19. 

Essex, earl of, 1*77. Lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, 
i^S. Condemned and 
imprisoned, 179. Con- 
roires against the queen, 
w. Executed, ib. 

1 earl ot commands 

the parliamentary army, 
209, 210, 2x1. 

, earl of, treasurer, uq. 

Joins Rufisell's conspi- 
racy, 240. Suicide, 241. 

EtheLbald, king of Mercia, 

15. 

— , succeeds Ethdwolf, 

xr 

ethelbert, king of Kent, 
10. Brettoaida, ij. His 
laws, 14. 

•— , king of East Angles, 
murdered by Offa, 15. 

— — t king cf £E«]and, X7. 



fithelborga, wife of Edwin, 

X4- 

EthelMth (JEdefHd), 14. 

Kihelred. king, 17. 

— — the Unready, Ung, 

22. Massacres the Danea, 

ib. 
Ethel wold, son of Ethelred, 

joins the Danes, 2a 
Ethelwolf, king, sncceedi 

Egbert, 17. 
Eugene, prince, cowiperates 

with Ifarlborou^ 264. 

Defeated, 269. 
Eustace, count of Boulogne, 

26. 
Evesham, battle, 67. 
Exchequer court, 52. 
Exclnsicm Mil, 239. 
Exhibition, Great, J25. 
Exmouth, lord, bMnbards 

Algiers, jxi. 



F. 

Fairfax, lord, pariiament- 
ary general, 210, 2x1. 

1 rir Thomas, 212. 

Commander of parlia- 
mentary forces, 212, 2Xi. 

Falaise, 59. 

Falkiik, battle, 74. 

Falkland, lord, 201. Sup- 
ports Straiford's attain- 
der, 205. Opposes the 
Bemon8trBnoe^2o6. Kill- 
ed, 210. 

Family Compact, 288. 

Fayette, marquis de la, 
291. 

Fa^^ces, Guy, 185, 186. 

Felton, John, affixes the 
bull of exoommunicatioQ 
against Elizabeth, x68 

, stabs Bu<&in{^iam, 

190. Executed, ib. 

Fenwick, sir John, Joins 
Bardays 0Dnipirac7,255. 

Ferdinand YIL of Spain, 
J06, J09. 

— of Brunswick recovers 
Hanover, 282. 

Fendi^sm^Anglo-Noraian, 

Feversham, earl of, com- 
mands against Mon- 
mouth, 245. 

Fiefs, 5a 

Blnch, sir John, speaker, 
I 197. Lord keeper, 2oj. 



Fines (feudal), 5/. 

Finistcrre, battle off, 104. 

Fishguard Bay, Frenck 
malefactors landed at, 
301. 

Fisher, bishop of Roches 
ter, IJ2. Made a cardi- 
nal, ij6i Executed, ib. 

Fits-Gerald, Mamice, as- 
sists Ung Dermot, 48. 

, lord Edward, oob^- 

racy and death, }02. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs., 297. 

FitxOsborne. WUliam, 10. 

Fitz-Stephens, j8. 

, Robert, takes Water- 
ford. 48. 

Fits-Urse, Reginald. 45. 

Five-mile Act, 2}i. 

Fleetwood. Oomwell'ssoD- 
in-law, 226. 

Flemings, the, invade Eng- 
land, 49. 

FleurusTmittle, 30s. 

Flodden, battle, x 24. 

FoiO'landt 19. 

Fontainebleau, Napoleon 
abdicates at, jo8. 

Fontenoy, battle, 279. 

Fontevraud, Henry II. 
buried at, 55. 

Forest laws, jj. 

, New, 33. 

Forfeitures (feudal), sj. 

Foss, the. 6. 

Foster, Mr., supports the 

Siretender, 272. Sorren- 
ers, ib. 

Fox, Henij, 282. Pay- 
master of the forces^ ib. 
Made lord Holland, 289. 

, Charles James, se- 
cretary, 291. Aesigns. 
296. Secretary, ib. IMs- 
missed, ib. Foreign se- 
cretary, 30$. Death, ib. 

Firance, provinces of. pos- 
sessed oy Henry II., 42. 
Edward IIL's claim to, 
81. Religious wars of, 
x6i. Revolution in, 298. 
Alliance with, against 
Russia, J 27. 

Francis I. courts Wolsey, 
125. Meets Hemy VILL 
at Calais, 126. Captured 
at Pavia, 127. Recover! 
his liberty, ib. 

IL, husband of Mary 

queen of Scots, i6a 

, emperor. 279. 

FYanklln (fireeholder), 51. 

— — , Dr^ at Paris, 2»>4. 
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FMerick, elector palatine, 
marrlea princeas Eliza- 
beth. 182. Elected king 
of Bohemia, 189. 

II. of Praasia invades 

Silesia* 278. Invades Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, 179. 
His campaigns in Seven 
Years' Wat. 181. 

•^— , prince of Wales, 276. 
Death, 277. 

lYeeman, Mrs., name of 
dochesB of Marlborongh, 
263. 

IVeja,9. 

Frisians, 8. 

Froblsher, 178. 

Frontinns, Julins, 4. 

Fnentes de Qhoro^ battle, 
J08. 



0. 

Gage, geneni, 291. 

Galgacas, 4* 

Gambler, admiral, bom- 
bards Oopenhagen, jo6. 

Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, 14a Opposes 
Beformation, 147. De- 
prived, 148. Kestored. 
I5J. Favours persecn- 
tion, 155. 

Garibaldi, 330, 33U 

Garter, order, insUtated, 84. 

Gaols, 2. 

Gaunt, Mrs^ 249. 

Gaveston, Piers, 76. 

GermiJn, St, of Anxerre, 6. 

Geoflir^ (Plantagenet) of 
Ai\)ou, marries Matilda, 
daughter of Henry L, 3Z, 
40. 

— — , son of Heniy II., 49, 

54* 

-^—, natural son of Heniy 

IL, 55.^ 
Gbobok I., reign of, 271- 

275. 

II., reign of, 276-280. 

III., reign of, 287- j 11. 

— — lY., prince of Walea^ 
dissipation and eztrava- 
gsnoe, 297. Begentt jo8. 

, prince, of Denmarlc, 

manies Anne, 248. 

Gtoorgla, diq;>utes with 
Spain respecting; 277. 

Ghentk treaty of, 309. 

Gibraltar taken, 265. Be- 



linquished by Spain, 269. 
MemoraUe siege, 291. 

Gifford,reveals fiabington's 
C0Qq>iraq7, 169. 

Gilds, Anglo-Saxon, 20. 

Ginkell, 251. Takes Ath- 
lone, ib. Besi^ses Lime- 
rick, ib. 

Gladstone, cshancdlor of the 
exchequer, 316. 

Glenooe, massacre of, 254. 

Glendower, Owen, 90^ 91. 

Gloucester, duchess of, does 
penance for witchcraft, 
xoo. 

, earl of, leader of the 

barons, 66. Guardian, 70. 

— ^, didie of, uncle of 
Blchard IL, repent, 87. 

_-, duke of, guardian of 
England. 97, loa Mur- 
dered, t6. 

, Richard, duke of, 

asslstB in the murder of 
prince Edward, 108. Re- 
gent, no. Seizes Ed- 
ward y., ib. Named 
protector, ib. Accepts 
the crown, ib, (Richard 
IIL) 

— -, duke of (son of Anne), 
death, 258. 

1 statute ot 70. 

GoderichfVisoouiitk premier, 

314- 
Godfrey, sir Edmondsbnry, 

2}6^ Murdered, ib. 
Godolphin, lord, treasurer, 

263,267. Impeaches Sa- 

chevereU. 267. 
Godwin, earl, 25, 26. 
Gondomar, i8j, 189. 
Gordon, duke of, opposes 

William JIL, 252. 
, lord Geoi^fe, riots, 

295. 
Goring, 205. Governor of 

Portsmouth, 207. 
Gourdon, Bertrand de, 

wounds Richard L, 58. 
Grafton, duke ot, deserts 

James II., 248. 

, duke of, 290. 

Graham's Dyke, 9. 
Graham of Clavertiouse, 

2J8. (£Sm Dundee.) 
, sir James, home-se- 

cretanr, 319. 
Grand Gofltumier, or Great 

Customary, 52. 
Grattan, Henry, 296. 
Graves, admiral, 293. 
Great Britain, name of 



England and Scotland 
united, 263. 
Greece, independence 01, 

Greenwich Hospital, 254. 

Gregg, executed, 27a 

Gregory the Great, pop^ 
converts the Saxons, ij. 

GrenviUe, sir John, 227. 

, George, secretary, 

289. First lord of trea- 
sury and chancellor of 
exchequer, ib. Proposes 
American Stamp Act, ib. 

, lord, premier, 105, tb. 

Grey, lord, of Ruthyn, 90. 

, earl (tee Howick), 

premier, J17. Resigns, 
319. 

, sir Thomas, executed, 

9J. 

, lady Jane, marries 

lord Dudley, 152. Pro- 
claimed queen, ib. Be- 
headed, 155. 

Grim, Cambridge monk, 46 

Grlndal, archbishop of Can < 
terbmy, 162. 

Guinegate^ or SpurSt battle, 
124. 

GuiBcard stabs Harley, 268. 

Guise, duke 0^ forms the 
Leansue, 177. Assassin- 
ated, 178. 

Gunilda massacred by 
Ethelred, 22. 

Gunpowder Plot, 184 tq. 

Guthrum, the Dane, 17. 
Baptized, 18. 

Guthrie^ 229. 



Habeas Corpus, 62, 2 ^7. 

Hadrian, rampart of, 4. 

Hale, sir Edward, collusive 
trial of, 246. 

Halidown Hill, battle, 80. 

Halifax, marquess of, 237 
Opposes Exclusion bill, 
239- Sent to prince of 
Orange, 248. Speaker of 
the peers, ib. Tenders 
the crown to William 
and Mary, ib. Privy 
seal, 251. 

HalleliOab victory, 6. 

Hamilton, duke of, raises 
men in support of Charlet 
L, 215. Defeated, ib^ 
Executed, 219. 
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Hammond, governor of Oft- 

risbrooke, 21$. 
Hampden, John, reftues to 

pay shlp-moDej, 199. 

^p^ses Stmfford's at-< 

tainder, 205. Acciued 

of treaBOD, 207. Killed, 

2ia 
— , John (grandson). 

Joins Monmouth's oon« 

^ira<7, 241. Fined, 

ib. 
Hanover, treaty of, 27;. 

Overran by the fSrench, 

282. Seissed by Frnasia, 

ioj. By France, 301. 

Made a kingdom. 109. 

Separated from British 

crown, 319. 
Hanti-Canute, king, reign 

of, 25, 26. 
Harfleur taken by Henry 

V^9J. 
Harley, Robert, speaker, 

258, 266. Supplanted, 

267. Chancellor of ex- 
chequer, ib. Made earl 
of Oxford and treesurer, 

268. (See Oxford.') 
Harold Barefoot, son of 

Canute, 25. 

>~— -, eon of earl Gh)dw{n, 
26, 27. Accedes to the 
throne, 27. Defeats Ha- 
rold Hardnda and Tosti, 
»&. Defeated and slain 
at Hastings, 28. 

— ^ Hardrada, 27. 

Harrison, colonel, 217. 

Hasting, the Dane, x8. 

Hastings, battle, 28. 

, claims the Scotch 

crown, 72. 

— , lonl, his fidelity, no. 

——, Warren, impoiched, 
297. First governor-ge- 
neral of India, ib. Ad- 
ministration, ib. Im- 
peachment, ib. 

Havannah taken, 288. 

Havre, occupied by the 
Englisli, i6t. 

Hawke, admiral sir Ed- 
ward. 281. Victory off 
Qulberon, 282. 

Hawkins, sir John, 177. 

— , Richard, son of sir 
John, 177. 

Hazlerig. sir Arthur, 207. 

Heathfleld, lord (sesEUlot). 

Hedgley Moor, battle, xo6. 

Helena, wife of Constan- 
«iufl»5. 



Hengist and Hocsa, 10. 

Hienrletta of Franoe, 191. 
Marries Charles L, 194. 
Sells the crown Jewels, 
207. 

HcKBT L, besieged by his 
brothers at St. Michael's 
Mount, 35. Beiga ot, 
j6.j8. 

- — IL, prince, acquires 
Nonnandy, Ai^u, and 
Maine, 40. Marries Elea- 
nor of Guienne, ib. In- 
vades 1^11^1 anH^ ib. Beign 

of; 41-55. . , ^ 

III., reign of, 64-68. 

IV., reign of; 90.92. 

v., reign of, 92-95. 

VI., reign of, 96-104. 

VII., reign of, 114- 

120. 

Vin., reign of, 121- 

144. 

, son of Hemy IL, 

crowned. 45. Rebels, 49. 
Death, 54. 

, prince, son of James 

I., death, 186. 

VL, emperor, releases 

Richard I., 58. 

UL of France, assas- 
sinated, 178.. 

IV. of Fntnoe, assisted 

by Elizabeth, 178. Re- 
nounces protestantism, 
ib. Assassinated, 188. 

of Blola, bishop of 

Winchester, 39, 40. 

Heptarchy, the^ 12. 

Heretoga, 19. 

Herewaxd, resists the Nor- 
mans, II. 

Hermin street (tee Irmln). 

Hertford, earl 0^ I4J. Pro- 
tector. 146. Created duke 
of Somerset, ib. (/See So- 
merset.) 

Hexham, battle^ xo6. 

High Commission court, 
.160. New, 162. Abo- 
lished, 206. 

Court of Justice, to 

try Charles L, 217. 

Hill. Abigail (Masham, 
libs.), 267. 

HiUsborougn, earl of. 290. . 

SistriihMatUoi, Ftynne's, 
198. 

Hobbes, 261. 

Hoche, general, jox. 

Holland revolts, 172. Trea- 
ty with, 173. Elizabeth 
protector of, ib. War 



with, 292. Overrun by 
French, 30a Annexed 
to Franoe, 307. 

Holland, earl of, executed, 
219. 

Hollu, holds the speaker, 
197. Accused of trea- 
son, 207. Opposes Crom. 
well, 216. 

Hohnty, Charles L coiw 
fined at, 21 j. 

Holy Alliance, 313. 

Homage, ecclesiastical, 37 
Described, 51. 

Honorius withdraws his 
legions from Britain. 6. 

Hood, sii; Samuel, admiral, 
29;. Made an Irish ba- 
ron, tb. Takes Toulon, 
joi. Corsica, ib. 

Hooper, bishop of Glou- 
cester, 149. Burnt, 156. 

Home Tooke, 302. 

Horn, count, execated, 172. 

Hotspur, 91. 

Hotimm, sir John, parlia- 
mentary governor of 
Hull, 207, 208. 

Howard, Catherine, mar- 
ries Henry VIII.. 140^ 

, admiral sir Edward. 

killed, 1 2 J. 

, lord, of EfDngham. 

admiral, 17& Defeats 
the Spanish Armada. 
177. 

, lord. Joins Mon- 
mouth's conspira^,240, 
241. 

Howe, general, 291. Takes 
New Tfork, ib. Phila- 
delphia, ib. 

, lord, relieves Gib- 
raltar, 294. Victoiy of 
1st June, joi. 

Howick. lord. 305. BiU 
for Catholic emancipa- 
tion, J05. (See Qr^.) 

Hubert, archbishop oi Can- 
terbuiy, 60. 

Huguenots, 161. Assisted 
by Elizabeth. x6i. Ex- 
pedition against, 194. 

Himxber, country beyond, 
devastated by William. 

Ji. 

BunMe Petition and Jd- 
vice, bill so called, 226. 

Himdreds, X9. 

Huskiseon. Mr. 314. 

Hyde, sir Edwaitl. 2o|. 
Supports Straffoid's at- 
tainder, 205. Opposes 
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the RemoDBtxance, 206. 
Created earl of Claren- 
don, 2 }?• ('See Clarendon.) 
Hyder All, 297. 



I. 

Ibrahim Faaha, jii. 

Iceni, J. 

Ida, king of Bemida, xx. 

leme, i. 

Bcenild street, 6. 

Ina, king of Wessex, 14. 

Income tax, 322. 

India, Brit&h, history, 284, 
526. 

Innocent IIL, pope, 60. 
Exoommunicates king 
John,tb. 

Independents, rise of, 162. 

Indulgence, declaration of, 
2 J 5. James XL's declar- 
ation ot 247. 

Inglis, sir Robert, 31 5- 

instrument of go vemment» 
224. 

Investitures, ^7. Resigned 
by Henry I^ t6. 

Ireland, early hlstoiy, 47. 
Conquered by Henry IL, 
48. Under Elizabeth, 
178. Rebellion, 206. Eng- 
lish massacred, xb. Re- 
duced by Cromwell, 220. 
Union with England, 
302. Disturbances in, 
319'. Coercion bill, ib. 
Famine, 324. 

Ireton, 2x3, 216. Com- 
mands in Ireland, 221. 
Takes Limerick, 222. 

Irmln street, 6. 

Isal^ella, second wife of 
king John, 59. 

— , daughter of Philip 
the Fair, marries prince 
Edward (Edward II.), 
76. Intrtgues with Mor- 
timer, 77. Invades Eng- 
land, ib. Imprisoned, 80. 

, daughter of Charles 

VI., married to Richard 
IL,87. 

Iflca Silnmm, & 



J. 

Jacobite plot, 274. 
Jamaica acquired, 224. 



Jakes I., reign of, x8i- 
192. 

IL, reign of, 243-248. 

L of Scotland detained 

at English court* 91. 
Restored, 97. 

IV. of Scotland sup- 
ports Perkiu Warbeck, 
1x8. Marries Margaret, 
daughter of Henire VII., 
119. Slain at Flodden, 
X24. 

V. of Scotland, 14X. 

VI. of Scotland, X67. 

(See James L of Eng- 
land.) 

•^— , pretender, birth, 247. 
(See Pretender.) 

Jaqueline of Luxembourg 
marries the duke of Bed- 
ford, 99. Marries sir 
Richard Woodville, xo6. 

Jeffreys, chief Justice, 241. 
Bloody drcuitt 245. 
Cl)ancellor,'246. Death, 
252. 

Jena, battle of, 306. 

Jerusalem taken bySalap 
din, 5S. 

Jervis, admiral sir John, 
301. Defeats the Span- 
ish fleet, ib. Made earl 
St Vincent, ib. 

Jesuits, conspiracies of, 
X69. Law against, ib. 

Jews massacred, 57. Ban- 
ished, 7X. now ex- 
duded firam parliament, 

Joan d'Arc, history, 98 sq. 
Captured and burnt, 99. 

John, prince, sent to Ire- 
land, 54. Rebels, 55. 
Intrigues against his 
brother, king Richard, 
58. King, rdgn of, 59- 
63. 

, king of France, cap- 
tured by the BlackPrince 
at PoiUers, 84, 85. 

Jones, Inlgo, X92. 

, Paul, 292. 

JoPP*^ 57. 

Joseph L, emperor, 265. 

Joyce, comet, seizesCharles 
I.. 214. 

Judges brought to trial, 7X. 
I^laced by James XL, 
246. 

Judith, sister of the Con- 
queror, 3 x. 

Julius IL, pope, allures 
Henry VIII.. X 23. 



Julius IIL, pope, 194. 
Junot, mar^l, 306. 
Junta of Seville, 306. 
Jitnto, the, 267. 
Justices, itinerant, $3. 
Justiniaii, the English, titla 

of Edward L, 75. 
Jutes, 9. 
Juxon, bishop of London. 

attends execution oi 

Charles L, 218. 



E. 



IL 



Kenilworth, Edward 

confined at, 78. 
Eenmnre, lord, proclaims 

pretender, 272. Exe- 
cuted, 273* 
Kent, kingdom of, xa 
, earl of. Joins Isabella 

and Mortimer, 77. Exe- 
cuted by Mortimer, 8a 
, earl of, superintends 

the execution of queen 

Mary, X7a 
— — , duke of, dies, 3xx. 
Ket, Norfolk rebel, 149. 
Klldare, Fitzgerald earl o% 

supports Simnel, xx6. 
Kilmarnock, earl, execatedf 

28x. 
Killiecrenkie, battle, 252. 
Kimbolton, lord, sides with 

the commons, 207. 
King de faetOf aUegiance 

to, protected by law 

1x5. 
Eirke, colonel, inhumanity, 

245. At Londonderry 

252. 
Eirkpatrick, sir Tbomafl^ 

assassinates Comyn, 74. 
Knight-service, 51. 
Knox, John, 165. Ixurolts 

queen Majry, ib. 



L. 

Lackland, name of John» 

La Hogne, battle, 254. 

Lake, general, defeats Irish 
rebels, 302. 

Lambert* general, expela 
Long Parliament, 227. 
Excepted from Indent 
nity,229. Trial, On Re- 
prieved, ib. 
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LaacMler, Thomas esrl of, 
oonqtlres mpJimi Gaves- 
ton, 16. Makes war on 
Edward IL, »}•} Exe- 
cuted, ^J^. 

^—, esrl ol^ gnanHan, 

TO- 
——.John of Gaunt, dnlce 
«C infinenoe over Rich- 
ant n^ 87. Death, 88. 
Enoonraged Wickliffe, 

89- 
«— , Henry duke of, son 

of Gannty invades Eng- 
land, 88. Deposes Rtch- 
ard IL, 88. Seizes the 
crown, ib. THenry IV.) 
Genealogy, tb. 

Lanfrauc, archbishop of 
Canterbory, ;i, 35. 

Langdale, sir Mumadoke, 
215, ib. 

Langside, battle, 167. 

Langton, cardinal, elected 
primate, 60, 61. Dis- 
covers Henry L's char- 
ter, ib. 

Luisdown, battle, 210. 

Lansdowne, marquess of, 
president of ooandl, 

J 17. 

Latimer, bishop. Impri- 
soned, 140. Burnt, 156. 

Laud, bishop, 196^ 197. 
Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 198. Attacked at 
Lambeth, 20a Im- 
peached, 2x2. Execut- 
ed, ib. 

Lauderdale, earl of, 2J4, 

Law's scheme, 274. 

League, Catholic, 177. 

and Covenant, So- 
lemn. 2ia 

Leake, sir John, admiral, 
265. 

Leicester, Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of, calls a meet- 
ing of the barons. ^5. 
Defeats Henry UL at 
Lewes, 67. Summons a 
parliament, ib. Slain, ib. 

— — , Dudley, earl of, i6a 
Favours the puritans, 
162. Commands in Hol- 
land, 17^ 

Leinster, kingdom of, 47. 

Leipzig, battle of; jo8. 

I^e.tthal, speaker, 202. 

Leo X., pope, 124. Dies, 
126. 

Leof^ic, earl of Merda, 26. 



Leof^ assaarinates Ed- 
mund, 21. 

Leopold, duke of Austria, 
arrests Richazd L, 58. 

— , of Saxe Oobnrg 
^fterwards king of the 
BelglansX prince, con- 
sort of prmoess Char> 
lotte^ jxx. 

Lesley, Scotch general, 221. 
DeiSeated at Dunbar, ib. 

Levellers, 219. Pat down 
by GromweU, ib. 

Leven, earl o^ commands 
the Scotch Covenanters, 
21X. 

LevOT Maur, or the Great 
Light (Lucius), 7. 

Lewes, battle, 67. MIse 
ottib. 

Lexington, skirmish at, 
291. 

Llewellyn, prince ofWales, 
70. Conquered by £d- 

" ward I., 7a 

Ligny, battle, J09. 

Limeridc, siege of, 25J. 
Pacification of, 25J. 

Lincoln, battle, 65. 

— , John, earl of, sup- 
ports Simnel. 116. 

Lindsay, earl of, commands 
Charles's army, 210. 

Lisbon entered, jooi 

lisle, sir George, execut- 
ed, 216. 

— , lady, condemned. 

Litany, English, 142. 
Literature, under Edward 

III., 89. Elizabeth, i8a 

The Stuarts, 260, 261. 

Anne, 27a George IL, 

286w 
Liturgy, Edward YL's, 

148. Elizabeth's, x6o. 

English, imposed on 

Scotch church, 199. 
Liverpool, lord, secretary 

at war, J07. Premier, 

jo8, J14. 
Loan, general, 195. 
Locke, 259. 
Lollards, i^2. 
Lollius Urbicoa^ rampart 

of, 4. 
London, Roman colony, 4. 

Burnt, ib. Rebuilt b7 
Alfred, 18. Fortified by 
the Conqueror, 30. 
Bridge, j6. Franchise 
established by Magna 
Gharta, 62. Annual 1 



mayor, 6?. Featilenoe. 
84. Train-bandak 20B. 
Yalonr of, 209. Over- 
awed by Oromweirs 
anny, 214. Flagae. 2j2. 
Fire o^ ib. ImproWd. 
llj. Charter 8^^^ende^ 
ed, 24a In the Gordcn 
Tioia, 295. 

Londond^ry. siege ol^ 252. 
Relieved, ib. 

Lords Justices. 272. 

Louis VIL of Franoe, allf- 
anoe with Henry IL, 42. 
Supports Becket, 45. 

» prince (Louis VlU.), 

son of Philip, assists the 
English barons, 6}. Eva> 
cuates E^ngland, 65. 

VIIL takes Bodielle. 

IX. repnlaes Henry 

m.. 65: Arbitrates be- 
tween him and the 
barons, 67. 

" XL assists queen 
Maigaret, xo6u FVnr 
wards WSrwidc's inva- 
sion, 107. Treatj with 
Edward lY.. 108. 

XII. marries pirincas 

Maiy, 124. Death, ib. 

XIV., character, zjt 

Revokes edict of Nantes 
246. Recepti(xi of James 
IL, 249. Lends him a 
fleet, 252. Abets hb 
invasion, 25J. Acknow 
ledges the pretender, 258. 
Sues for pesoe, 268. 
Death, 272. 

XV., aocesslcn, 272. 

Invades Flanders, 279. 

— X VIIL, restored, J09. 
Flies, ib. Restorod. 
jia 

Phllii^, king of the 

French, ii7. 

Louisbourg taken. 279. 

Lovat, lord, executed, 281 

Lucas, sir Charles, exe- 
cuted, 2x6. 

Lucius, prince, 7. 

Ludlow, colonel, 2x6^ 222 

Luther, 125. 

Lyndhorst, lord, |2Z. 

Lynn, disaster of King 
John at, 61. 
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Macbeth, 26. 

Macclesfield, earl of, 285. 

Mclan of Glencoe, 2$j. 

Madntosh, sir James, Vin- 
dicia GaUiecB, 299. 

Mack, general, defeated at 
Ulm, J05. 

Madras, 284. 

Magna Charta, 62. Gon> 
flrmations of, 62, ^s, 

Malda, battle, J05. 

Main, the, plot, iSj. 

Malnwaring, sermon of, 
iq6. 

Major-generalii Grom- 
well's, 225. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
21. 

—— IL reduced hj Ca- 
nute, 25. 

IlL (Kenmore), 26. 

king of SoGtlimd, ja 

Subdued by duke Ro- 
bert, 16. 

Malmesbuiy, battle of, 4a 

— , lord, embassy to 
Paris, joi. 

Malplaquet. battle, 266. 

Malta surrendered, joj. 

Manchester, riots at^ jii. 

MandubratfuSk 2. 

Manny, sir Walter, 82. 

Mansfield, lord (Murray), 
ehlef Justice^ 282. Li- 
braiy bumtt 295. 

Mantes burnt. J2. 

Mar's Insurrection, 2*72. 

March,. Mortimer, earl of 
(MS Mortimer). 

Margaret, the maid of Nor- 
way, 72. Queen of SooV 
land, t& 

— ^ of Aqjou. marries 
Henry VX, 100. Gains 
the battle of Wakefield. 
101. Of St. Albans, 104. 
Army defeated at Tow- 
ton, 105. Twice defeat- 
ed, X06. 'Escapes to Tlan- 
derst ib. Reconciled 
with Warwick, 10^. 
Lands at Weymouth, 
108. Captured at Tew- 
kesbuzy, ib. Death, 

, daughter of Henry 

VXI., marries James lY. 
of Scotland, 119. 

llaria Theresa, of Anstria, 
succession opposed, 278. 



Files to Hungary, tZ>. 
Supported by parlia- 
mentk ib, 
Maria Louisa, arch4uches8, 

marries Napoleon, J07. 
Marlboroui^ duke of, ex- 
pediticm to Ireland, 25J. 
Plqts the restoration of 
James, 254. - Captain- 
general, 26j. Campaign, 
264. Dukedom, tb. Cam- 
paign, ib. Victorious 
at Blenheim, 265. Con- 
cludes a treaty with 
Prussia, ib. Campaign. 
ib. Prince of the em- 
]^re, ib. Victorious at 
Raooillies, ib. Further 
rewards, ib. Victorious 
at Oudenarde, 2O6. At 
Malplaquet, ib. Influ- 
ence declines^ 267. Of- 
fended, 268. Qiarged 
with peculation, ib. 
Censured by the com- 
mons, ib. Retires to 
Antwerp, 269. 
<— duchess of, governs 
Anne, 263. Decline of 
her influence, 267. 
Marriage Q^eudal), 53. 

Act, Royal, 295. 

Marston Moor, battle, 21 x. 
Mary, daughter of Henry 
VII., marries Louis XII., 
124. Marries Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, ib. 
^— , daughter of Henxy 
VIII., contracted to the 
dauphin, 125. Queen, 
reign of. 151- 157. 
— , queen of Soots, 141. 
Sent to France, 147. As- 
sumes the arms of Eng- 
land, 161. Returns to 
Scotland, 165. Corre- 
sponds with Elizabeth, 
X06. Marries Damley, 
ib. Bears James, 1^. 
Marries Bothwell, 167. 
Surrenders at Carberry 
Hill, ib. Confined at 
Lochleven castle, ib. 
Resigns the crown, ib. 
Escapes to England, ib. 
Consents to a trial, ib. 
Oazried to Bolton, ib. 
Removed to Tutbury. ib. 
Entertains Norfolk's pro- 
posals, 168. Party in 
her favour, ib. Renews 
hei correspondence with 
Norfolk, ib. Implicated 



in BaUngton's conspi- 
racy, 169. Conveyed to 
Fotheringhay castle, ib. 
Trial, ib. Condemned, 
ib. Execution, x^a 

Mary, princess, daughter of 
James n., marries prince 
of Orange, 2j6. Crown 
settled (», 249. 

Masham. Mrs., Ingratiates 
herself with qneen Anne, 
267. 

Massachusetts Bay plant- 
ed, 186. 

Massena, J07. 

Matilda, daughter of Mal- 

cohn UL, marries Henrf 

L, J7. 
, daughter of Henry 1, 

betrothed to the em- 
peror, j8. Marries Geof- 
fry of Aqjou, ib. Ap* 
pointed Henry's suoces* 
sor, ib. Invades Eng- 
land, 39. Acknowledged 
as queen, A. Retiren 
into Normandy, 40. 

Maud, consort of Henry 
L, j8. 

Maurice, prince, 208. 

Maximilian, emperor, 
serves under Heniy 
VIII., 124. Death, 126 

Maximus, 6. 

Mazarln, cardinal, 224. 

Meal-tub plot, 238. 

Meath, kingdom of. 47. 

Medina Sidonia, duke ot 
commands the Armada, 

Melbourne, lord, home se- 
cretary, J 17. Premier, 
J 19. Supported by 
CConnell, io. Resigns. 
321. 

MellitUB, 14. 

Melville, sir James, evi- 
dence respecUng Both- 
well, 167. 

Mercia, 9. The Jfitrdk, 1 1. 
History of, 12. 

Mesne lords, 52. 

Middlesex, earl of, trea- 
surer, impeached, 19X. 

Middle • Sexe, klngdonit 
II. 

Milan Decree, jo6. 

Milton, 259. 

Minden, battle, 282. 

Minorca, taken by the 
Frenctx. 281. Surren- 
dered, 29J. 

Misprision of treason, 133. 
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Moidart» seven men of, 

280. 
Mompeason, tii QOet, im- 

peBched, 189. 
Mona (An«(IeaeftX 4. 
Monasteries suppressed, 

Mouckton, general, 288. 
Mook, general, 322. Soo- 
oeases in Scotland, tb. 
Commands under Slake, 
ib. Defeats Tn>mp,22j. 
Protests against the ex- 
pulsion of tbe parlia- 
ment, 227. Enters Lon- 
don, ib. Sends a mes- 
sage to Charles IL, id. 
(See Albemarle.) 

Monmoa% birthplace of 
Henry v., 92. 

, doke ot nmts the 

Covenanters, 238. Tri- 
umphal procession, tb. 
Conspires against the 
duke of Torl^ 24a Ba- 
nished, 24X. Invasion, 
244. Assumes the title 
of king, 245. Defeat and 
flight, ib. Execution, 
ib, 

Montacute, lord, twice de- 
feats queen Margaret, 
X06. 

Montague, ambassador at 
Paris, informs against 
Danby, 2j6. 

Montcalm, marquess de. 
governor of Canada, 28j, 
284. 

Monteagle, lord, discovers 
Gunpowder Plot, 184. 

Montfort, Simon de, earl of 
Leicester (see Leicester, 
earl of). 

. count de, dahns Brit- 
tany, 82. 

Montrose, earl of, victories, 
211. Routed, 21J. De- 
feated and hanged, 221. 

Moore, general shr John, 
Invades Spain, io6. 
Killed, ib. 

Morcar, earl of Northum- 
berland. 27. Rebels, jo. 
Joins Hereward, 31. 

Mordaunt, earl of Peter- 
borough, 265. 

More, sir Thomas, speaker, 
127. Chancellor, 129. 
Refuses the oath of suc- 
cession, IJ5. Executed, 

Tj6. 

Moreau, general, 302. 



MorevUie, Hugh de. 4$. 

Morley, Mn., assnmed 
name of qoMO. Anne, 
26;. 

Mortier, marshal, jo|. 

Mortimer, Roger, earl of 
Maidi, intrigues with- 
qneen Isabella, 77. Puts 
Edward IL to death, 78. 
Surprised and eoteouted 
by Edward ILL, 80k 

Mortmain, statute of, 70. 

Morton, bishop of Ely, 
1x2. 

Moscow burnt, 308. 

Mountcashel, lord, defeated 
and captured, 252. 

Mowbray, earl of Notthig- 
ham, rebels against 
Henry IV, 91. Exe- 
cuted, tb. 

Munster, kingd(»n of, 47. 

Murat, king of Naples, 
io7. 

Murray, esrlot; 166. Re- 
gent, 167. Submits to 
Elizabeth, tb. Assassin- 
ated, 168. 

Mutiny bill, origin. 291. 

Mutuiy at Spithead and 
the Nore, joi. 



N. 

Namur taken, 255. 
Nantes, edict, revoked, 

246. 
Nantwldi, battle, 211. 
Napier, admiral sir Charles, 

322' 

Napoleon L, besieges Ton- 
Ion, joi. Threatened in- 
vasion of England, ib. 
Expedition to£^^t,ib. 
First consul, 303. In- 
sults our ambassador, 
ib. Emperor, 304. En- 
ters Vienna, J05. Seizes 
Portugal, J06. And Spain. 
tb. Enters Vienna, ib. 
Marries Maria Louisa, 
^7. ExpedlUou to 
Rusda, 308. Struggles 
in Germany, tb. Abdi- 
cates, tb. Lands at 
Cannes, 109. Enten Bel- 
glum, ib. Defeat and 
flight, jia Goes on 
board the Bellerophon, 
tb. Conveyed to St 
Helena, ib. 

IL, iio. 



Napolecm ILL, cxnperoi; 
326. 

Naseby, battle, 2x1. 

National debt, 260. 

Navarino, battle, 314. 

Navarre, king o^ 161. 

Navigation laws, 22?. 

Navy, mcrease ot 260. 

Nelson, 301. At St. Vin- 
cent, tb. Rear-admiral, 
tb. At Abonktr, ib. A 
baron, ib. Bombard^ 
Copenhagen, 303. Chases 
the French fleet, yy^, ib. 
At Trafalgar, tb. Death, 
t'b. Funeral, ib. 

Nero, 4. 

Neville's Gross, battle, 84. 

Neville, earl of Westmoze- 
IaDd,9i. 

Newark, Scotch army at, 

213. 

Newbum, battle 200. 

Newbury, battles, 210. 

Newoastte, seized by Cove- 
nanters, 2ooy 111. 

— — , duke o^ prime mi- 
nister, 282. 

Newfoundland oolonlne^ 
186. 

Newport, riots at^ J2i. 

Newspapers, 261. 

NewtonButler, battle, 252. 

Ney, marshal, jio. 

Niagara taken, 283. 

Nile, battle of the, 301. 

Nimegnen, peace ot 236. ' 

Nlthisdal^ lord, escape of, 
273. 

Nivelle, battle at the, jo8. 

Noailles, marshal, 278. 

Nonconformists, penal laws 
against, snq>ended by 
proclanution, 235. 

Non-redstanoe, oath of ,2301 

Norfolk, duke of, arrests 
Cromwell, 14a Attaint 
and narrow escape, X43. 
Restored, X53. 

, duke of oonunls- 

sioner to try the queen 
of Soots, 167. Proposes 
marriage to her, x68. 
Committed, bat released, 
tb. Conspires with Alva, 
x68. Executed, tb. 

Normandy (Neustria), his- 
tory of, 29. Name, when 
first used, ib. Reduced 
by Henry I., 37. Re- 
united to France, 60. 

Normans, influence of, Id 
England, 26. Character 
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of the, 19. Langnage, t5. 

Amalgamate with the 

8axoD8, 6|. 
Norrls, sir John, 177. 
NorthiimptODt oomidl of. 



-, battle, 103, 

North, lord, chancellor of 
ezdMqaer, 29a Prime 
minister, tZ>. Measure 
reelecting tea, <b. At- 
tempts to Gcmcillate the 
Amerloms, 291. Beslgns, 
295. Secretary, 296. 
DSmiaBed, ib. 

— -~ American colonies, 
described, 289. Discon- 
tents in, 289, 291. War 
breaks oat in, 291. 

— — Briian paper, 289. 
No. FoT^-flve, ib. 

Foreland, battle off, 

231- 

Northmen (Danes, ftc.) 
land in Northnmbria, 16. 
Manners, 16. Bavage 
England, 17. 

Northumberland, earl of, 
rises against Henry lY., 
91. Second rebellion, ib. 
•, earl Warwidc be- 
comes duke of (tu War- 
-widcX 140. Rntes So- 
merset, to. Deserted, 
I5J. Executed, ib. 

. -, earl of, consfdres to 

liberate the queen of 
Soots, 168. 

Northumbria, 9, 11. 

Nottingham, rc^al standard 
erected at, 208. 

castle, Isabella and 

Mortimer seized at, 80. 
Burnt, J 17. 

, earl of, secretary, 251. 

Nuncio, received by James 
II.. 246. 



0. 

Oak, royal, 222. 

Oates, Titus, hlstoiy, 2)6. 
Pensioned, 217. Fined 
and imprisoned, 242. 
Fined, whipped, and pil- 
loried, 241, 244. 

O'Brien, Smith, tran»- 
ported, 325, 

Oehta, la 

-OXSonnell, Daniel, 114. 
Organises Oathollc Asso- 



dation, ib. Returned 
for Clare, }I5. Advo- 
cates repeal of Union, 
J 19. Supports lord Mel- 
bourne, ib. 

O'Connor, Koderide, king 
of Connaught, 47, 48. 

Odin (iee Woden). 

Odo, archbishop of Canter* 
bury, brutauty to El- 
glva,2i. 

, bishop of Bayeuz, 30, 

OfEift, Ung of Merda, 15. 

OflSoers, council of, 227. 
Restores the Long Par- 
liament, tb. Expels it, ib. 

Oldcastle, sir John (lord 
Cobham), heads the Lol- 
lards, 92. Executed, i&. 

Orange, prince of, founds 
the Dutch republl<^ 172. 
Assassinated, 17J. 

, William, prinoe of 

(William HL), defence 
of Holland, 235. Insur- 
rection in favour of, ib. 
Marries princess Mary, 
2|6. Invitation to Eng- 
land, 247. Declaration, 
ib. Lands in Torbay, 

248. Marches to London, 

249. Summons a conven- 
tion, ib. Crown settled 
on, ib. (5«eWUllamm.) 

Ordeals, 2a Abolished, $3. 

Orford, earl of (Russell), 
258. (5ee Russell.) 

Orleans, besieged by Eng> 
llsh, ,08. Relieved by 
Joan a' Are, 98. 

,Maidof,98. (See Joan 

d'Arc.) 

, duke of, regent, 27 J. 

Ormond, duke of, lord-lieu- 
tenant in Ireland, 211. 
Delivers Dublin, Sec, to 
parliament, 220. Suc- 
cesses and reverses in 
Ireland, ib. Conspires 
against Cromwell, 226. 

, duke of, commands 

in FIr.nders. 269. Im- 
peached and attainted, 
272. 

Os^, king of Northum- 
bria and Bretwaida, 14. 

Otho, king of Greece, J14, 

Otterbouine, battle, 87. 

Ondenarde, battle, 266. 

Overbury, sir Thomas, 186. 

Oxford, provisions of, 66. 
Occupied by Charles L, 
2ia Parliament at^ 211. 



Invested by Fahfax, 2x1 

Parliament at, 2^2. Vio* 
lence of, 2J9. 
Oxfbrd, Harley, eari of (m 
Barley), treasurer, 268. 
Dismissed, 270. Im- 
peached and committed* 
272. 



P. 

Pale, English of the, join 

the Irish rebellion, 206. 
Palmerston, lord, J07. 

Foreign secretary, 317. 

Premier, J27. Death, 554. 
Pampluna, taken, jo8. 
Panaolf, papal envoy, 61. 
Papists, fire of London 

ascribed to, 133- 
Paris, evacuated by the 

English, 99. 

, peace of (1761), 288. 

— — , entered by allies, jo8» 

J09. Peace of (1814). 
Foiker, archbishop of Can* 

terfoury, 160, 102. 
, sir Hyde, admiral^ 

Paru£^ent, Anglo-Nor> 
man, 52. When assem- 
bled, ib. Mad, 66. 
Leicester's, 67. Long. 
201. Sul:^ted by army, 
214. Proposals to the 
Ung, 2x5. JBump, 2x6. 
Dismissed by Cromwell, 
22J. Baarebcne^s, 224. 
Restored by the ofiBcen^ 
227. Expelled, ib. Re- 
stored, tb. Renounces 
military authority, 230. 
Bill for Septennial, 277. 

, Irish, independence 

acknowledged, 295. 

Pamell, sir IL, 117. 

Parma, duke of, commands 
the Spanish army ol 
invasion, 176. 

Parr, Catherine, marries 
Henry VIII., 141, 142, 
Marries Lord Seymour 
148. 

Parsons, Jesuit, x68. 

Parties, court and oountiy 
2j8. 

Partition treaty (Spanish) 
first, 256. Second, ib 
Disapproved by pulia- 
ment, 258. 

Passaro, action ofT, 27 j. 

Patrick, St, 47. 
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Pnlimn, Saetonkii» 4< 
, MchMibop of i ork, 

Hal, our, joj. Asms- 

sinatedfA. 

Fiavia, bsttte, 127. 

Feoqnigi^* treaty of^ 108. 

Feel, sir Robert, jii. Home 
secretarj, 3 X4* HoigDA* 
J15. Betunii,ji5. In- 
trodooei OftthoUo Belief 
bill, J 15. Ilrttpremter- 
>bip, 119. Second pre- 
mienhip,j2l. Corn-law, 
tb. Income-tax, »b. BQl 
abolishing com-Laws, 
I2j. BfCdgnB, ib. Death, 

J2$. 

Peers, bonse o^ restored 
by Cromwell, 225. Re- 
sume their authority, 
227. Chreatlon of tweWe, 
268. 

Pelagiofl, 7. 

Pelham, bead of treasury, 
278. DeaUi. 281. 

Pembroke, William, earl 
of, a founder of EtagUsh 
liberty, 61. Ptotector, 
64. Renews Magna 
Gharta, 64. 

^—, Aymer de Valence, 
earl of^ defeats Bruce, 

, Jaiper Tudor, earl 

of. lo^ 
Peuda, king of Mercia, 12, 

Penderell, conceals Charles 

Iln 222. 
Fendragon (British chief), 

Peninsular war, jo6, jo8. 

Penn. admiral, 223. Con- 
quers Jamaica, 224. 

Pennsylvania, 260. 

Pepys, secretary, 260. 

Perceyal, Spencer, chan- 
cellor of ttccheqner, J05. 
Premier, joq. Assassin- 
ated, J08. 

Percy, earl, feuds with 
Douglas, 87. Revolt of 
the, 91. 

, engages in Gun- 
powder Plot, 185. Killed, 
186. 

Persecution under Mary, 

I55. 

Peter, bishop of Win- 
chester, 65. 

— — n., of Portugal, Joins 
Grand Alllanoe, 264. 



Peterboroni^, earl of, ex- 
pedition to ^Mdn, 265. 
(Se$ Mordaont) 

"Petenoo,"3ii. 

Peter's poioe, 15. 

Petition. i1|^t of, 104. 

Petition of Right^ 195. 

Ptiiladeldbia, omgress at, 
101. Taken, ib. 

PhiUp, of t^^ain, proposed 
to Marr. 154. Mairiage, 
155. Proposes to marry 
Elizabeth, i6a Prepares 
to invade England, 171. 
Again, 174. Death, 178. 

IL of France,, sup- 
ports prince Richajid, 55. 
Accompanies him ki 
a cmsade, 57. Quits 
Palestine, tb. Invades 
Normandy, 58. Supports 
Arthur of Brittany, 59. 
Condemns Ung John, io. 
Retains Normandy, An- 
jou, Ac., 6a Prmares 
to invade Eoffland, ib. 
Victory at Bouvlnes, 
61. 

the Fair of France, 

cites Edward I. as his 
vassal, 7). 

VI., 81. Peace with 

Edward III., 82. 

•——t duke of AaJou, ap- 
pointed to Spanish 
throne, 256. 

V. of Spain (duke of 

AaJou), 256. Hostile 
designs of 27i. Accedes 
to Quadruple Allianoe, 
ib. 

Fhillphaugh, battle, 21J. 

Philippa of Holland, affi- 
anced to prince Edward, 

77. 
Philippine islands taken, 

288. 
PhcBuidans trade with Ikl- 

tain, i» 
Rchegru, ;oz. 
Picts, 6. 
Picts' wall, 4. 
Piedmont united to France, 

JO|. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 139. 

Pilnitz, conference at, joo. 

Pinkie, battle, 147. 

Pitt, William (cee Chat- 
ham, earl of). 

, William, the younger, 

enters public life, 295. 
Advocatesparliamentary 
refonn»290. Chancellor 



of exdieqner, tb. Piiai 
minister, ib. India bill 
297. Brfonn bill it- 
Jcxted, ib. Spocch <■ 
impeadunoit of His^ 
In^, ib. Advocate! 
catholic emancipatka. 
303. Resigns, ib. Pff> 
mier again, J04. Dea;2> 
305. 

Pitt, lady Hester, barti^ 
ess Chatham, 288. 

Pius v., pope, exouBmi 
nicates £Uzabetl]i, 168. 

Plague, yellow, 84. Gmt 

2J2. 

Plantagenet, etgnnoliogr. 
40. Honae of. ib. Fe* 
riod, chaiacteristiGS <^ 
112. 

Plaasy, battle, 285. 

Plymouth, battle <^ 22j. 

Poitters, battie, 84. 

Pole, de la, earl of Suffott 
aiki dumcellor, 87. 

, canUnal Re^nald, 

attacks Henry VIIL, 
139. Legate, 155. Pri- 
mate, 157. Death, ib. 

Police, new. jic. 

Poll-tax. under Richaid U, 
86. 

Pondicheny taken, 2B5. 

Peorolaws, J19. 

Popish plot, 236. 

Portland, battle off, 22}. 

, duke of, 296. Vt> 

mier, J05. 

Porto Bello taken, 277. 

Post established, 270. 

Portugal, alllanoe with. 
2JI. Seised by FreDch, 
?o6. 

Potato rot, J 24. 

Poynings. governor of Ire- 
land. 118. His "Law." 

Pramutdre^ statute of, 89. 
Whole church guilty o4 

in. 

Pragmatic Sanction, 278. 

Presbyterian, 2xx 

Preston Pans, battle, 280. 

Pretender (James), at- 
tempted invaskn. 266l 
Issues a manifesto, 272. 
Invades SootlaxKl. ib. 
Character, tb Flight 
ib. 

(Charles Edward), de- 
scent In Scotland, 28ol 
Proclaims James VIII. 
tb. Defeats sir J. Cope. 
ib. Enters England, t& 
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AdTanoes to Derby, ib. 
Retreats, ib. Defeated 
at GuUoden, ib. Escapee 
to Morlaix, 28f . Subse- 
quent fote, ib. 

Pride's |wrae,ii6. 

Priestly, Dr. 299. 

Prince Edward's Island 
taken. 281. 

Printing, lutrodnctlon of, 

iij. 
Prtyy ooimdl, remodelled, 

frotector, title of, 96. 

Protectorate. Crmnwell's, 
established, 224. 

** Protectionists." J2i. 

Prussia aooedes to armed 
neutrality. 303. Seizes 
Hanover, {b. Conquered 

Sy the French, J06. 
oins ooalittoQ against 
Franco. J09. 

Prynne, pilloried and fined, 
198. 

Polteney, earl of Bath, 
278. 

Ponlshments^Anglo-Sazon, 
20. 

Puritans, rise of the, 162. 
Favoured by Cecil, Lei- 
cester, and others, ib. 
Different kinds of, 196. 

Pym carries up Strafford's 
impeadmient, 202. Ac- 
cused of treason, 207. 

i^yrenees, battles of the, 
108. 



<]aatre Bras. jio. 
Quebec taken. 281, 284. 
Qnibenm, battle off, 282. 
Eipeditfoo to^ joi. 



Railways, 33X 

Baleigb, sir Walter, founds 
Virginia. 177. Plot 
against James L. 18 j. 
Reprieved, ib. Second 
expedition to Guiana, ib. 
Execution, ib, 

RamiUies, battle, 265. 

Rapes, Saxon, la 

fiavaillac 
Ueniy IY„ 188. 



Reading taken by Essex, 

2ia 
Redwald, king of East 

Angles, and Bretwalda, 

14- 

Reform, parliamentary, ad> 
vocated by WniUun Pitt, 
296. Partia], effected, ib, 
Pitt's bill fior, lost, 297. 
Beonnes a nati<»al ones* 
tion, 31J, Lord John 
Rus8eU'sbUI.}i7. Riots 
respecting, ib. Oarried, 
tb. Pro^utons o^ jx8. 

Reformation, progress, x 30, 
142, 144. Opposed by 
Gardiner, 147. Inu«es, 
Ac., abolished, tb. Dis- 
content at, 148. For- 
warded bv Elizabeth. 
x6i. In Scotland, 165. 
In FYance, x68. 

Reged, kingdom, 13. 

Regent, title, 96. 

R^ddes, fat^ 229. 

Reliefs, S3' 

Remonstrance, gtand, 206. 

Revenue, Anglo-Noiman, 

51. 

Rhine, confederation of 

the, 305. 
RTOHiLRD I., rebels, when 

prince, 49, 55 Reign 



^i^ 



reign of, 86-88. 
UL, nton of, I lo-i 1 1. 

-— , son of ue Conquers, 
death, }4. 

, earl of Cornwall, 

67. 

RicheUen, cardinal, be- 
sieges Rochelle, 19$. 

Richmond, Henry, earl of, 
descent, iii. Engages 
to many Elizabeth of 
York, XI 2. Lands at 
Milfoxd Haven, ib. De- 
feats Richard m. at 
Botwonh, tb. Sainted 
king; 115. (^See Heoiy 

•—7, duke of, moves ad- 
dress for peace with 
America, 291. 

Ridley, bidiop of London, 
149. Burnt, X56. 

Rlmts, Declaration o( 249. 
Bill of, 252, 259. 

Rikenild street (see Ik»- 
nild). 

Ripon, treaty of, 20a 

1 earl (aes Goderid^. 

fiivewi eail, tutor of Sd- 



I? 



ward y„ xxa Impif- 
Boned by Gloucester, ib 
Killed, ib, 

Rlzsio, David, 166. Mur- 
dered, tb. 

Robert the Devil, 27. 

-^— , son of William the 
Conqueror, rebels 31. 
Obtains Nonnandy and 
Maine, J4, Stipulation 
with Rnfus^ 3S, . Sub- 
dues Malcolm, |6. Mort- 
gages his dominions, tb. 
Invades England, 57. 
Treaty with Henry U 
ib. Captured by blm, ib. 
Dies at Cardiff castle, ib, 

III. of Scotland, his 

misfortunes, 91. 

, earl of Gloucester, 

revolts fhan Stephen, 
Invades England, 
Captures Stephen, 
4a Captured, tb. 

Robespierre, 290. 

Roches, Peter des, bishop 
of Winchester, 65. 

RocheUe^ La, Bucking- 
ham's expedition to, 195. 
Surrend^ed, 196. 

Rochester, Ushofffic found- 
ed, i|. 

Rochfort, viscount, brother 
of Anne Boleyn, i^. 

~— > viscountess, accuses 
Anne Boleyn, ij8. Ex- 
ecuted. 141. 

Rocldngham. marquess of, 
prime minister, 290. 
Again prime minister, 
295. Death, 2q6. 

Romiey, admiral lord, bom- 
bards Havre, 282. Vic- 
tory at Cape St. Vincent, 
2QJ. Takes St. Enstatii^ 
w. Defeats de Orasbe, 
tb. Made a baron, ib. 

Roger, earl of Hereford, 3 x. 

Rogers, prebendary, burnt, 

1561 
RoUo, OT Rolf, the Gango; 

obtains NeusCrla, 29. 
Romans abandon Britain. 

6. Civilization undei 

the,ib. 
Romilly, sir Samuel, jxx. 
Rooke, admiral sir G., 254. 

Attacks Vigo, 264. 

Takes Gibraltar, 265. 
Rosamond, Fair, 55. 
Roses, lymbolB of Yorli 

and Luicaster, 102. 
Rosetta stone, joj. 
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iooi, nnatl, 109. KlUed, 
ib. 

Ronen, prince Arthur mar- 
d«edat»5a Surrendend 
to FUlip, 60. Taken by 
Henry y^9i. Joand'Aic 
burnt at» 99.* 

Boondheada, 207. 

Rowena, xo. 

Koxburgh, ceded to SSng- 
land. 49. Sold by Richard 

L, 57- 

Royal Sodety founded, 
261. 

Rnmbold enffiged in Bye 
Hoofle plot, 141. 

linnny mede, Mafpaa Ghorta 
signed at, 62. 

Rapert, prince, routs the 
mrllament cavalry, 21a 
Takes Bristol ib. De- 
feated at Marston Moor, 
211. Surrenders Bristol, 
21 J. Chased by Blake, 
222. Ctommands in Eng- 
lJ8hfleet,2}i, 2J2. 

llusseU. admiral, a Jacob- 
ite, 254. Queen Mary's 
letter to, ib. Defeats the 
French fleet at Ia Hogne, 
ib. Earl of Orford, 258. 
(Su Orfotd.) 

«— , lord, quells insorreo- 
Uon in Devonshire, x^ 

—— , lady, pleads for hear 
husband, i&i. 

.*— , lord William, con- 

?»ires against doke of 
oric, 240. Projects an 
insurrection, ib. Trial 
and execution, 241. At- 
tainder reversed, 252. 

•— >, lord John, carries re- 
peal of Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, J14. in- 
troduces Parliamentary 
Reform bill, }T7. Its 
provisions, 2x8. Declares 
against the corn-laws, 
J2J. Premier, ^24, 536, 

Rusda, sabsidlary trea^ 
with, 282. Attacks the 
I'urkish dominions, J26. 
War with, J27. 

Rnthveu, lord, murders 
Uizzio, 166. 

Rutland, earl of, betrajrs a 
ploi against Henry IV., 

Ruyter, de, admiral, 22j. 
Defeated by Albemarle, 
2 J 2. Sails up thoTbames^ 
2ij. 



^JB HOOM plot, 241. 

Ryswkk, tnatj of; 255. 



8. 

SacheveroU, Dr., aermon, 

267. impeached, ib. 

Snmendad, ib, 
Sackville, lord George.mls- 

behavloor at Minden, 

282. Dismisaed, ib. 
Sadler, sir Ralph, 167. 
Sahit Albads, Uttle, 102, 

X04. 
— ^ George, chevalier 

(pretender), 272. 
John.(Xiver, character, 

188. 
-~— John (see Boling- 

broke). 

QnentiB. battle, 157. 

Sebastian taken, 308. 

Vincent, Gape, battles 

oflf, 29J, 101. 
Vinoent, earl (see 

Jervia). 
H^ia^Wn takes Jerusalem, 

55. Richard's truce with. 

57. 
Salamanca, batUe, |o8. 

Salisbury, earl of, aitadu- 

the Fftmch harbours. 61. 

, earl of, beheaded, 

lOJ. 

•*— , oounteas of, attainted, 
if). Executed, 141. 

, lord (Cecil), discovers 

Gunpowder fiot^ 184. 
Death, x86. 

Sancroft, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 247. A non- 
Juror, 251. Deprived, ib. 

Sttidys, sir Edwin, 190. 

Saragossa, battle, 266. 

Saratoga, convention of, 
291. 

Sarsfield. t$h 

Savage, John, meditates 
assassinating queen Eli- 
sabeth, 169. 

Savoy, duke of, Johis Gjrand 
Alliance, 264. 

Saxe, marshal, 279. 

Saxon pirates, 5. GaUed in 
by the Britons, 6. 

Saxon tribes, 8. Religion, 
a Ships, ib. First set- 
uement, la Conquest, 
ib. Second settlement, 
ib. Third settlement. 
II. Fourth, mth, and 
■izth settlement^ ib. 



Kingdoms mdted by £9* 
bert, 14. SazoDs amal* 
gamate with Nonnanii 
6j. 

Scandinavians (aee Kartb- 
men, Danes). 

Scapula, Ostortna* j. 

Schism Actk 267. 

Schomberg, marahn]* lands 
hi Ireland, 252. IQlkd 

25J- 

Scbttnbrann, penee of; 306. 

Seir gertfa (shertfT^ 19. 

Scone, Charles n. crowned 
at, 221. 

Scotia (Ireland 6. 

Scotlanci, claims to crowa 
of, 72. First alliantt 
with Frsnoe, 71. Ovei^ 
run by Edward L. Hi. 
Again, 74. Delivered by 
Bruce, 77. Tmoe with, 
ib. Part of, ceded to 
Edward ILL, 80. Re- 
duced under the Com- 
monwealth, 222. Hov 
ruled, 225. Royal an- 
thority reatored in, 229. 
William III. acknow- 
ledged in. 251. Parlia- 
ment rejects bill for 
Hanoverian suooeasioii» 
263. Effect in England, 
ib. UnicKi with. ib. 

Scots. 6. Defeated by Ed- 
ward- L at FaUdrk, 74. 
Invade England, 79. 
Treaty with the, 8a 
Defeated at HaUdown 
Hill, ib. Assist the dau- 
phin (Charles VIL), 94. 
Routed at Solway, 141. 
Impoee conditions on 
Charles L, 21 }. Delivtr 
him up, ib. Protest 
against the king's trial, 
217. Prodahn (%arie» 
II., 221. 

Scrope, archbishop of York, 
rebellion and execution, 
91. 

, lord, executed, 9;. 

Scutage (e$cua0e)t 51, 62. 

Sebaatianl. martial, 207. 

Sebert, king of Essex, 13, 

Sedgemoor, battle, 245. 

Segontiad, 3. 

Selden, 191. 

Senlac (field of Hastings) 
28. 

Septennial Act, 27 j. 

Serfs, 19. 

Settlemenik Act oi; 2581. 
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Tears' War, 282, 
288. 

Seville^ treaty ot, 277. 

Serenia, dies at xoik, 5. 
WiOl of, t». 

Seymoiir, Jane, wife of 
Henry yUL, 139. Death, 
ib. 

— — , admiral lord, manles 
the qneen dowiiger, 148. 
£xecated,tb. 

-^— , dr Edmod, supports 
prhioe of Orange, 248. 

ShafteslMiry, earl of, dis- 
missed, 2J5. President 
of the council, 217. Ad- 
vises the Exclusion bill, 
ib. Dismissed, 2j8. In- 
dicts the duke of York, 
ib. Indicted for treason, 
aj9. Oonsplres sgainst 
the duke 01 Yorlc, 240. 
Retirement and deaUi, 
ib, 

Sharpe, archbishop of St 
Andrewi^ 2J7. Mur- 
dered, 2j8. 

, Grsnville, 105. 

Shaw, Dr« sermon at Paul's 
Gross, iia 

Sheemos taken by the 
Dutch) 2JJ. 

Shelbnme, earl ot, prime 
minister, 296. 

Sheridan, Blchard Brins- 
ley, 295. 196, 297. 

Sherilfinuir, battle, 272. 

Sdres, or counties, 19. 

Shore, Jane, no. 

Shovel, sir Cloudeslej, 
26$. Blockades Toulon, 
266. 

Shrewsbury, battle, 91. 

, earl of, superintends 

the execution of queen 
Mary, 17a 

, earl of, secretary, 

251. 

, duke of, lord cham- 
berlain, 267. Defeats 
Bolingbroke's schemes, 
270. Treasurer, ib. Be- 
signs, 272. 

Sldmouth, lord (Adding- 
'ton), retires, jij. 

Sidney, 259. 

— , Algernon, Joins 
Monmouth's conspiracy, 
240. Apprehended, 241. 
History, 240. Execu- 
tion, 241. Attainder re- 
versed, 252. 

k Sir P., death, 174. 



Slnmel, Lambert, penwn- 
ateiT the earl of Warwick, 
116. 

Simon, Richard, indies the 
pretender Slmnel, 1x6. 

Six ArUdeit law oi; 140. 

Siward, earl of Northum- 
berlsjod, 26. 

Slave-trade abolished, J05. 

Slavery abolished, ji^, 

Sleda,xi. 

Sluys, battle, 82. 

Smeaton, i|8. 

Smith, sir Sydney, defence 
of Acre, joi. 

Social sdenoe, J27. 

Society, Royal, 261. 

Somers, lord, 255, 267. 

Somerset, duke o^ minister 
of Henry VI., 102. 

^— . duke of (Hertford, 
protector), overturns 
Henry Vm.'s will, 147. 
Invades Scotland, to. 
Ambition and unpopu- 
larity, 149. Executed, 
ib. 

Sophia, electress of Hano- 
ver, 258. Death, 270. 

, Dorothea of Zeile, 

consort of George L, 
271. 

Soult, marshal, J07, jo8, 
300. 

Southampton, earl (Wrlo- 
tbesley), removed 1^ 
Somerset, 146. Helps to 
remove him, 149. 

, earl, engaged in Es- 
sex's conspiracy, 179. 

South Sea Compsiiy, 274. 
Exposed, tb. 

Sexe (Sussex), 10. 

Southwold Bay, battle in; 
2^4. 

Spain seized by Bonaparte, 
jo6. 

Spanish succession, 256. 
War of, ib. 

Spensers, favourites of Ed- 
ward n^ 77. Executed, 
ib. 

Spinola invades the Pala- 
tinate, 189. 

Stafford, lord, impeached, 
2^9. Exeaitlon, ib. 

Stair, earl of, 278. 

Stomp Act (North Ameri- 
can), 289. How received 
in America, ib. Re- 
pealed, 290. 

Standard, tuittle of the, or 
NorthiOlertcHi, 59. 



Stanford Bridge^ batilcv 
27. 

Stanhope, general, expedi- 
tion to Spain, 266. Se- 
cretary, 272. First lord 
of treasury, 271. Made 
viscount and earl, ib. 
Concludes quadruple al- 
liance^ ib. Death, 274. 

. earl. Life of William 

Pitt, J05. 

Stanley, lord, declares for 
Richmond, 112. 

, sir William, services 

at Bosworth, 117. Exe- 
cuted for treason, xi8. 

, lord {tee Derby). 

Star chamber, 12a Ac 
count of, 198. Abolish- 
ed, 206. 

Steam-engines, J27. 

Stephen, king, reign ot 
39-40. 

Stigaud, archbishop of Can* 
terbury, dq^raded, 31 

SUUcho, 6. 

Stirling besieged by pr^ 
tender, 280. 

Stoke, batUe, ix6k 

Storm, great, 264. 

Strafford, earl of (Went- 
worth), 2oa Impeached*. 
202. Trial, 203. At. 
tainted, 205. Executed^ 
ib. 

Strathclyde, kingdom, xj. 

Straw, Jack, 86. 

Strode accused of treason, 
207. 

Strongbow (tu Clare). 

Stuart, Arabella, plot in 
her favour, 183. 

, sir John, at MaiJa, 

305. 

Sub-infeudation, $x. 

Suetonius (see Paullnus). 

Suffolk, earl ot, besieges 
Orleans, 98. Negociates 
Henry VL's marriage, 
200. Accused of treason 
xox. Murdered, ib. 

, Edmund de la Pole» 

earl of, surrendered to 
Henry YIL, 119. Death, 
ib. 

— — , Charles Brandon,, 
duke of, niarrlea Mary, 
dowager queen of France, 
X24, 

Suffolk, duke of^ rebels^ 155, 
Executed, tb. 

Sully, his character of 
James L, 182. 
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fiiindwlaiwl, Mrl ot Mcre- 
tuj, aJ7. Advocates 
tbe Ezdarion bill, 119. 

Snpramacy, Aet of; 115. 

Surrey, esii of, minister 
of Bemy YUU 122. 
Defeats the Scots at 
Hodden, 124. lands at 
OaLaia, 117. (See Not- 
folk). 

— — , earl of (son of Nor- 
folk), ezecnted, 14 j. 

Sor^lah Dowlah, 285. 

Sussex, earl of, 167. 

6weyn of Denmark, 22. 

, son of Osnnte, 25. 

-— , son of Godwin, 26. 

flwin, attacks Wood's half- 
pence, 274* 

Sydenham, proposes Crom- 
well's protectorate, 224. 



T. 

Ttfavera, battle, J07. 

" Talents," party so called, 
in office, 105. 

Tallages, SJ. 

Tallard, marshal, 264. 

Tanglers, dowry of Cathe- 
rine of BngBnza, 2j i. 

Tea dnties, American, 290. 
Ships, how treated in 
America, ib. 

TelgnmoaUi burnt, 2f |. 

Temple, sir William, forms 
the Triple Alliance, 214. 
Plans a new prlyy oonn^ 
dl, 237. * 

Tenants in ecyrffe, 51. 
Nnmber of, ib. 

Tencbebray, battle, 37. 

Test Act, 231,235. 

— — and Corporation Acts 
repealed, 314. 

Tewkesbn^, battle, 108. 

Thanes, lo. 

Thanet, Isle of, 10. 

Ihelwall, prosecation o^ 

?02. 

Theobald, archbishop of 

Canterbury, 42. 
Thoodosios, empax>r, 6. 
■ , general, 6. 
f%einoas (serfr), 19. 
Thlstlewood executed, 313. 
Thor, 9. 
Tlinrlow, lord chancellor, 

192. 
Tlconderoga taken, 283. 
Tllbuiy Elizabeth at, 176. 



IMMI, peace of, 306. 
Toieradon Act, 2f i. 
Tone, Theobald Wolfe, 



ponodage. 



302. 

Toonage and 
what, 95. 

Tories, name, 2|8. Sup- 
port William UU 252. 

Torres Yedras, lines o( 
307. 

Torrlnston, earl ot, at 
Bea<£y Head, 293. 

Toeti, son of Godwin, 26, 
27. 

Toulon, siege ct, 266. Oo- 
cnpled by Bog^ish 301. 

ToaiODse^ battle ot 309. 

Tourville, 253. 254. 

Townshend, lord, dis- 
missed, 273> President 
of the council, 274. Se- 
cretary, ib. 

— — , CSiarlea, cfaanoellor 
of exchequer, 29a Ame- 
rican taxes, tb. Death, 
ib, 

Towton, battle, 105. 

Tracy, William de, 45. 

Trade, 327. 

Trafalgar, battle, 304. 

Treason, high, law of, 85. 
Amended, 255. 

Treasurer, lord high, office 
extinguished, 272. 

Tred&ngs (ridii^). 19. 

Tresham, Frauds, joins 
Gunpowder Plot, 184. 

Trevor, sir John, speaker, 
expelled, 255. 

Triennial Act bill, passed, 
25$. Repealed, 273. 

Trimmert, jpexty of, 24A. 

.TrlnityOollege, Cambridge, 
founded, 142. 

TrinobaHtes, 2. 

Tromp, admird, combats 
with Blake, 223. His 
brsTado, ib. EQled, 
ib. 

Troyes, treaty of, 94. 

Tudor, sir Owen, 95. 

— , house of, 115. 

Tunis, dey o( chastised liy 
Blake, 224. 

Turks declare war, 305. 

l^Ier, Wat, 86. Slain by 
Walworth, ib. 

T^^idale's New Testament, 

131. 

Tyroonnet, earl of (TaIbot> 
24& IHolenoe in Ire- 
land, 252. Supports 
James U.,ib. 



TjToae, earU rebdlioiv i7& 
Tyrrel, shoots Bafaa, j& 



V. 

Uffs, Ung of East An^e, 
II. 

Cgtngas, xi. 

Ulster, kingdom oi; 47. 
Planted, 186. 

Uniformity, Act of, 160^ 
23a 

Union, Sootdi. 26J. Ar- 
ticles of, ib. OsiTied m 
Scotland, ib. Aetoi;i&. 

— — , Irish, 302. 

United Iridunen, 301. 

— States of Americi, 
indq>endence recognised, 
294. Declare war, 308. 

Ushant, action off, 301. 

Utrecht, conference at, 
opened, 268. Peace of, 
209. 

Uxtandge, conference at, 

212. 



V. 

Valentla, ;. 

Valentiiie nolds the speaker 
in the dialr. 197. 

Vane, sir £L, an Inde- 
pendent, 212. Excepted 
nom indemnity, 229. 
TrUUib. Execndon, ib. 

Yanslttart, Mr., chancellor 
of the exchequer, 308. 

Yanmgian^ 31. 
Vassalage, Sootdi, 36, 49. 

Sold hy Ricbard I., 57. 
Vassals, condition of, 501 
VJaudois, the, supported by 

Cromwell, 225. 
Venables, admiral, 23a. 
YendOme, marshal anke 

Yere, earl of Oxford, go- 

▼ems Richard II., 87. 
Yere, sir Horace, defends 

the Palatinate, 189. 
Yemon, admiral, takes 

Porto Bello, 277. 
Yersailles, treaty, 28 x 

Peace of, 294. 
Yerulamium takea by 

Qesar. 2. 
Ylcar-genend, OrumwHl 

fippolnted, 137. 
Victor Emmanuel, 330^ 333 
Victor, marshal, 307. 
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ViCTOBUt reign of, 320. 

Vleima, treaty of, 274. 
Entered by Napoleon, 
J05. Ckngrees of, J09, 
no. 

Vlenne, John de, 84. 

Vikinff$tX^, Flag,i&. 

VUle de Paris taken, 2QJ. 

Villeins i»otected l^ Mag- 
na Chiurta, 62. 

Villenage, Aiq^Norman, 



T& 



Vllleaenye, admiral, 304. 
Yilleroi. marshal, defeated 

at Ramillies, 265. 
VillierB, George (jue Buck- 

inghamX 
Ylmeira, battle, J06. 
Vinegar Hill, battle, J02. 
VirgbDia. colony, 177, 186. 
Vittorla, battte of, joS. 
Vortlgem, 6, to. 
Vortimer, la 



W. 

Wade, marshal, 28a 

Wagram, battle, jo6. 

Wakefield, battles, loj. 

Wakeman, sir George, 23B. 

Walcheren expedition, 306. 

Wales oonqaered,7i. Unit- 
ed with England, 137. 

Wales, prinpe of. title, 71. 

Walker, a clergyman, de- 
fends Londonderry, 252. 
Killed at the Boyne. 251. 

Wallace, WUliam. history 

of. 7J. 74- 

Waller, sir WUHam, par- 
liamentary general, 210, 
211. 

1 Edmand, conspiracy, 

210. 

Walpole, sir Robert, 267. 
Expelled the commons, 
168. Chancellor of ex- 
cheoner. 274. Reappoint- 
ed bv George 11., 277. 
Admmlstration, ib. Re- 
signs, 278. 

fWiS^ (Welsh), ij. 

Walslne^iam, secretary, 
17a 

Waltham Abbey. 28. 

Waltheof, earl, 30, 31. 

Walworth, mayor of Lon- 
don, Blaya Wat Tyler. 86. 

Warbeck, Perkin, person- 
ates Richard duke of 
York, 117, 118. I 



Wardship (finidal), 93. 

Warham. archbisnop of 
Canterbniy and chan- 
cellor, 125. 

Warrenne, earl, governor 
of Scotland, 7;. Defeated 
by Wallace, 7^ 

Warwick, earl of, tntor of 
Henry VL. 97. The 
Xinf-makart 102. Flies 
to Calais, xo|. CSaptnres 
Henry YI., ib. Defeated 
at St. Albans, 104. "^o* 
torlons at Towton, 105. 
Alienated by Edward 
ly.'s marriage, xo6. 
Agreement with queen 
Margaret, X07. Invades 
England, ib. Proclaims 
H^ry VL, ib. Regent, 
ib. Slain at Bamet, tfr. 

— — t Edward Plantagenet* 
earl of, imprisoned, 116. 
Led through London, ib. 
Beheaded, xi8. 

, earl of (Dudley), op- 
poses Somerset. 140. Be- 
comes duke of North- 
umberland, ib. (See 
Northumberland.) 

Washh3gton, George, ap- 
pointed commander-in- 
chief by the Americans, 
291. , 

, American capital, 

taken, J09. 

Waterloo, battle, jia 

Waters, Lucy, 2j8. 

Watllng street, 6, 18. 

Wedderbum, solicitor-ge- 
neral, 294. 

Weights and measures, 

120. 

Wellesley, marquess (lord 
Momington), forels^ se- 
cretary, J07. 

(tee Wellington). 

Wellington, duke of (sir 
Arthur WeUesley), in 
Peninsula, 106. Super- 
seded, ib. Resumes 
command, 107. Invades 
Spain, ib. At Talavera, 
ib. Made viscount Wel- 
lington, ib. Occupies 
Torres Vedras, ib. De- 
feats Massena. 308. 
Duke of Cludad Rodrlgo, 
J08. Advance into Spain, 
tb. Defeats Marmont,t6. 
Enters Madrid, ib. Re- 
tires, ib. Re-enters 
Spain, ib. Enters France. 



1^ ib, PuTBues Soult, 109k 
Made duke, ib. Grant 
to, ib. Defeats Bona- 
parte at Waterloo^ 310, 
Premier, J 14. Duel with 
lord Wincnelsea, 3x5. 
Death, 3261. 

Wentworth, sir Thomas, 
leader of the commons^ 
194, 197. Made earl of 
Straflfonl and minister, 
200. (See Strafibrd.) 

Wergild, what, 2a 

We88ex,8. 

Westminster Abbey, 7, 14 

Hall, 36. 

Westmoreland, earl of, con* 
spires to liberate the 
queen of Scots, 168. 

West Sexe (Wessex), kingp 
dom of, II. 

Wharton, earl of, 267. 

, duke of, 274. 

Whig, origin of name, 2j8,. 

Whltglft, archbishop of 
Canterbury, character, 
162. 

Whitworth, lord, Insultec^ 
by Bonaparte, 303. 

WickllfTe, John, account 
0^ 89. 

Wlhtgar, II. 

WUberforoe, William, 305. 

Wilkes, writes against lonf 
Bute, 289. Arrested, ib. 
Outlawed, ib. Returned 
for Middlesex, ib. Po- 
pularity, ib. 

WiixiAii I., duke of Nor- 
mandy (the Conqueror), 
27. Obtains an oatb 
from Harold, ib. De- 
mands the crown fraa^ 
hixOf ib. Defeats Haruld 
at HastingH, 28. Enter» 
London, jo. Reign oi;. 
29-J4. 

Iln reign of, 15-J6. 

ILL, reign of, 25o» 

261. 

IV., reign of, 316-3%^ 

, son of Robert of Nor- 

nuuidy, J 7. 

1 son of Henry I., J7. 

, duke of Gnieone, 

36. 

, Ung of Scotland, in- 
vades Inland, 49. 

Wilmington, lord, head of 
treasury, 278. 

Winchelsea, earl of, due> 
with Wellington, 315. 
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